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ADVERTISEMENT, 
O the Publication of the Introduction to 


the Latin Tongue, lately printed; at this 


| Preſs, it was found neceſſary to form new Ex- 
ampies for Latin Exerciſes, adapted more par- 
ticulary to the Rules of that Grammar. 


To ſay nothing at preſent of former Collections 
of this Kind, let it fuffice to obſerve, that the 
Examples of this Book are almoſt all founded on 
Claſſical Authorities. | * 


A Third Book of Exerciſes #5 preparing for 
the Preſs, for the luſtruction of Youth in Antient 
Hiſtory, and will ſpon be publifhed under the 
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THE 


Fiſt CONCORD: 


$ The Agreement of the Nominative Caſe 
© B and the Verb. 


Verbum Perſonals lining &c. 


Verb Perſonal, (or, a Verb that hath Perſons 3 
as, firſt, ſecond, and third,) muſt be of the 
| fame Number and Perſon, with the Nominative 


Caſe; as, 


1. Virtue excelleth all Things; Virtue is the beſt 
Reward ; Virtue hath all T hinzs i in itſelf ; all Send 
Things are at hand, with whom i, Virtue. 

2. Ge Men val, to Tn, from a Love of Virtue, 
licked cn fancy that they can appeaſe the 
Gods with Gifts and Victims, but they loſe both 
their Labour and C 
1 4. Hear are nts, Children, Kingsfolks, 
Friends, but our Country alone contains the Aﬀecti- 


- ons, of all theſe : What ge Man therefore Would 
bs to die, if he can be ſerviceable to it! 


5. No man enjoys p@petual Good, 
6. Pl uit not every Age, 


| A 2 7. Where 
Mm 


> Ferien Euler. 
7. Where prudent Counſellors are wanting, a N. 


tian goes to wreck, as a Ship does without a Pilot: 


Nor is one ſüffſcient; but then is Cu /ofs, 
where many wiſe Men govern Affairs. 

8. The Sy. ag who has done his beſt, is a- 
guitted, tho“ 

cate, tho* the Client loſe his Cauſe: 


9. It is much better to be called too liberal ; 


than ungrateful ; good Men wil? praiſe the one, 
and even bad Men will condemn the other. 


— ä—— —ů — 


10. Toa much Liberty will end at laſt in ſome f 


great Evil. 


＋ 


Note, If two or more Naminetive Caſes ſingular, 


with, or without a Conjunttion copulative, come be- 
fore a Verb ; the Verb may be rendered in the Plural 


Number. . 


in Fred and Apparel my be adopted to the Health. 
of the Body, not to Pleaſure,” ©: OO 


2. The Wife and Husband ought never to be 
angry both at once. 


3. 2 Te, Death, N talth, Poverty, have great in-. 1 


Puencs over all Men. 
A —— * 
Nominativus Pronominum raro, &c, 


HE Nominative Caſes of the Pronouns, Ego, 4 - 


Tu, Nos, Vos, are /eldom to be expreſſed in 


Latin, unleſs for Diſtinction's ſake, or when an Em- 


quires it; as, 


1. When J regard not your Buſineſs, do not | 


you regard mine. 
| 2. 1 knew> 


e Patient die; and fo is the Advo- * 


ENGLISH ExXAMPLEs. 


2. Tknew not the Way of * ill; but ze 
are now my Leaders, and, I amd Jetermined to 
follow you. 
. Certainly 7 am the . Man in the 
orld ; if any Miſchief happens. to our Family, 
I feel it firſt, I know it firſt. 

4. As toe are happy or miſerable, compared with 
others, ſo other People are miſerable or happy, 
compared with us. 

5, 1 think you are of a mild Diſpoſition towards 
your Children, and your Son dutiful ; but he did 
not know you enough, nor you him; This often 
happens, where they live not well. | 

6. You area Judge; Tee, that you are_ndt Ac 
euſed of any thing. 

8025 We: are e Rulers of the State, ye not even of 
ves. 


8, He or They, _ Men, Perſons, People, 
Spoken in general) come before a Verb, you muſt leave 
out the Nominative Caſe in Latin, unleſs as in the 
foregoing Rule il be none by fome Diſlin#tion or 
Emphaſis ; as, 


1. He was accounted noble among his Equals. 
2. They direct us well, who forbid us to do 
any thing, which we doubt whether it be juſt or 
zunjoſt. le. 


Aliquando Oratio eſt Verbo, Ac. 
5 Ometimes a whole Sentence, or part of a irh 
r an Infinitrve Mid, ſtands inſtead 7 a Nomi- 
notice Caſe to the Herb; as, | 


A 3 1. Te 


4 FEncrisn ExameLes. 

1. To neglect what any one may think of him, is 
the Part not only of an arrogant Man, but of one 
altogether diſſolute. x | 

2. It is the Part of a young Man 0 reverence 
his Elders, and to chuſe the beſt and moſt approv- 
ed of them, on whote Counfe] and Authority he 
may rely. 

* [t is right even for us old Men to obey old 
en. | | 

4. To unteach is more difficult than to teach. 

5. To fear God is the Beginning of Wiſdom. 

6. If in ſpeaking there is Gravity mixed with Mo- 
deſſy, nothing can be more admirable, eſpecially 
in a young Man. 
7. To fee not only what is before us, but even 
” foreſee theſe Things that are future, is Wiſe 

om. 


8. Tis not enough 10 know, unleſs we do what 


we know. 5 
9. The great Difficulty is to begin; for weak 
Minds dread new Experiments. 


10. What hall fall out, is not in our Power to 4 


chuſe ; but it is in our Power to manage and improve | J 


that which happens, and turn it to our Advantage. 


11. Such a Virtue it is to be ſilent, that he, who ® 


underſtands nothing, is deemed wiſe ſo long as he 
holds his Peace. | 


12. To live is common to Men with Brutes, but 7 


o live well is our main Buſineſs. 


13. Jig no Shame not to overtake a Max, if we 1 


follow him as faſt as we can. 


14. 1t is a great Pleaſure, ts /ee a Friend pleaſed, 4 | 


but a greater, t make him ſo, 


15. If it be great Wiſdom in a private Man, i- ve 
is ſtill greater in a Nation, 0 In 1t/elf. 


16. It 
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ExeLin abpt ac; | 8 


5 156. Tt will cure no Man, to tell him his Neig 
- woas cured. 


Aliquando Adverbium, &c. 


* 
e 3 A ND ſometimes an Adverb, with a Genitive 
; * Caſe, is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb. 


1. A ſmall Part of the Booty ſatisfied me. 
2. For a great Fault, 4 ſmall Puniſhment & 
enough from a Father. | | 
3. Nota little Art is neceſſary if a Man deſires 
y to pleaſe a Fool. 
a 


EXCEPTIONS. 


I. Verba infiniti modi, &c. 


ERBS of the infinitrve Mood only have an Aecu- 
| ative Caſe before them, as the reſt have a Nomi- 
& mative ; fo that if a Noun, or Pronoun, with the Con- 
Junction, that, before it, either expreſſed or under ſtood, 
comes between two Verbs, you may in Latin leave out 
* the Conjunttion, and make the Noun, or Pronoun, in 
> the Accuſative Caſe, and the latter Verb in the Infini= 
tive Maad; whith is govern'd of the Accuſative Caſe, 


| L :. Nothing can be mos foolih thanthoſfewhonn 
they call Buffoons, they pretend that they kno all 


Vs x. rg a CY 


Ee 7 - : 

> things, and know nothing, | 
„ - 2. I had rather my Enemies ſhould envy me, than 

I my Enemies. . 
is 3. It is to be obſerved, that there is no greater 


Peſt in Friendſhip, than Flattery. 
t N 4 It 


* 


WW 


the Verb may agree with, either of them; (Becaufe 


— 
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an injure Man. 


. No one thinks that he owes us any thing, 
who hath- borrowed our Time, when this is the 


4+ It is certain, that Man, obedient to Nature, 


only Thing, which even a grateful Man. cannot 3 


Fepay-. 


6. I do not fay 7 have that Portion, which is | 


commonly called a Portion, but Chzſtity, and 1 


Modeſty, the Love of my Parents, and the Fear 


of God. 
7: e! is not terrible to thoſe who take 
rhe whole Earth to be one City. 


8. No Man can think that he tid any thing to- 
wards procuring his natural Beauty or Wit; and 


therefore he ought not to value himſelf for them. 
9. He that deals ſincerely in all his Actions, is 

both ſafe and ſecure; but he that relies upon 

Fraud and Tricks of deceiving, ſhall find bis Cun- 

ning fail him at laſt. 

10. All who are a little down in the World, 


are very ſuſpicious ; they take every Thing as an 
Affront; and always think hemſelyes Je on the 


Account of their Misfor tunes. 


11. If any thing be ſaid in Jeſt, it is not right 


for. you to take it ſeriouſly. 
| 12. It becomes one, who hath not done amiſs, 
to be Bod, and ſpeak confidently for himſelf. 


III. Verbum inter duos nominativos, &c. 


Cajes, one of which is ſingular, the other plural, 


the Subject and Prædicate may be uſed reciprocally, 


48, —_ Patria eſt Athenæ, my Country is Athens, f 


HE N a Verb comes between two Nominative 


ENI ISH EXAMPLES. 7 


In, Athens is my Country) but the Verb generally 
Ig, Nx agrees with the former. 


he 838 TOS 
ot 1. All things were Sea. 
23. Jays were the Beginning of our Sorrow. 
is 3. Great Rithes by the Law of Nature are a 
nd calm and compoſed Poverty. | 
ar 4. To be eontent with our own is the greateſt 


and moſt ſure Riches. 
ke 5. Her Portion is ten Talents, 
56. The Delights of a Fool are Folly and Madneſs; 
o- © Letters to him are a Thing of nought ; and Virtue 
NB . , — . * 
ad ſeems a Trifle ; his Eloquence is Curſing, and 
n. Threatning the Dialect of his Commands, 


III. Nomen Multitudinis, &c. 


A Noun ſignifying. Many, or more than One, fuch 
j as, vulgus, populus, turba, civitas, pars, 
in manus, caterva, proles, uterque, aliquis, quiſ- 
he que, neuter, &c. have ſometimes (not always) a 
Verb Plural after them, the” the Noun be of the Singu- 
lar Number. 


1. What he YVulgar make light and eaſy by long 
* ſuffering, the wiſe Man ſoftens to himſelf by long 
Meditation | 

2. Some Men in all their Actions court and 
hunt after Fame; which ſort of Men are common- 


Hy much tal'd of, but inwardly little reverenced. - 
3. Beware even of falſe Accuſations, for the 


4 $ common People, being ignorant of the Truth, judge 
„ BOY Opinion and Report. x 
65 4. How: happy am I, when whoever ſees me, 
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they come up to me, and congratulate my good | 
Fortune! 

5. Beth were at Home. 2 

6. Both are * n in an extraordinary \ | 
Manner. 

7. Part ſought to encounter Dangers, from Mag- : 
nanimity, and others from Impetuoſity, or for the 
Rewards of Victory. Has 
8. All the Youth were met together. 7 
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The Agreement of the Subſtantive and the ka 
Asgqective, Participle, &c. 


Adjectiva, Participia, et Pronomina, &c. 
Dell ivet, Participles, and Pronouns, mnſt agree 'K 


: with the Subflantive, in Gender, hae and 
* 3 


I. ADJECTIVES. in 


1. What does it profit a Man tohide himſelf, & - 
and to ſhun the Eyes and Ears of Men? A good Ane 
Conſcience ſummons a Croud, and a bad one even 
in Solitude is anxious and uneaſy. 2 

2. To me the Remembrance of Friends is 
e. and agreeable: I enjoy d them while living, 
as 


Exdiidi Exanbi.ts! 9 
1s if I was about to loſe them; and 4 parted from 
hem, as if I'was to meet them agal 

Evil Communication corrupts good Manners, 
| 1. Hie is miſerable, who Feks for fornething to 
Feat, and finds it with 11 but be is more 
Niſerable, who ſeeks with Pains, and finds nothing; 
end mo/t miſerable is he, Who when he is bungry, 
Has nothing to eat. 
5. There is more Satisfadion in 4 Bit of + 
Bread in the open Field, with Love and Concord, 
than in an Houſe full of the beftChtar' ini the World, 
attended with Brawling, Contention, and Strife. 
6. An Action will not be right, if the Will be 
ot /o, for on the Will depends the Action; 
And the Habit of the Mind cannot be pete, un- 
Fels it perceives the whole Duty of Life, knows 
N or to Judge of Things, and reduceth them all 
o Truth. © 

Poverty becomes the henvier, if Infam is 

e Kadca thereto, © . N 
. 8. The 3 of Men is n — 
9. As to Riches, they are deſired partly for the 

Fheceary Uſes of Life, and partly for Pleaſures, 
® 10. The Defires and Fears f the Covetous; 
the Impatience and Rage of the angry Man, are 
greater Pains than any the muff laborious Wark. 
' 11. True JViſdom is ſuch an ineflimahle Jetuel, 
A hat the moſt precious Pearls are not worthy to come 
In Competition with it. 
If, 12. Nature brought us into the World naked 
ood Þ nd wnarmed, and furniſhed us with no Weapons 


ven pf Offence, : 
is | II Pate 
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II. PAR TICITIES. 


1. The Deſire of true Good is always ſafe. Do 
ou aſk, what this is, and from whence it ariſeth 2? 
will tell you ; from a good Conſcience, from 

honeſt Thoughts, and juſt Actions, from a Di- 

dain of all fortuitous Things, and from a conſtant 

* of Life, keeping one and the ſame pleaſing 


2. $0 do all Things, as under the Eye of ſome 
good Man, always preſent; and when you have 
made fo great a Progreſs, as even to reverence - 
yourſelf, you may diſmiſs your Tutor, = 

3. There is a certain Joy which reaches us from 
thoſe we love, even in their Abſence ; but it is light 
and tranſitory; whereas the Preſence and Con- 
verſation of a Friend has ſomething of a more 
lively Pleaſure, eſpecially if we ſee not only him 
we defire, but ſuch a one as we would wiſh him 


to be. a | 
4. Wealth ill-gotten (by lying, gaming, cheat- * 
ing, c.) ſoon waſtes away, but what is gotten 

by horieſt Labour, ſwells to a greater Heap, which 

moulders not, but „i encreaſes, | 

5. If the Fields lie fallow ; and neglected, a Fa- 
mine muſt needs follow; but gaad Husbandry be- 
flowed upon them, makes great Plenty. I 

6. Old Age is very venerable, when a Man's 
paſt Life hath been truly virtuous, and uſeful, 

. He that willingly receives a Command, takes 
off the ſevereſt Part of Servitude, the doing that 
which he would not: Not he that is commanded is 
_ wretched, but he that does a Thing unwillingly. 


UI. Pao- 


o T 


* 4 0 * x 


Encrtisn ExAMISE. 11 


III. PRO NOUN e. 


1. Come, my Friend, (it is Time, ) leave low 
and ſordid Cares to others, apply your Mind to 
our Studies ; let this be your Buſineſs, and your 
ecreation, your Labour and your Reſt ; the Ob- 


- Je of your Vigils, and of your Dreams; plan out 


and compoſe ſome Work, that may be always 
your oꝛon. 

2. If a good Man and a wicked Man Tail both 
in the ſame Ship, it is impoſſible that the ſame Ii ind 
which favours the one, ſhould croſs the other. 

3. As for Charity, it is never to be expected 
from a covetous Man, who dreads to leſſen 51. 
own Heaps, more than to ſtarve his poor Neigh - 
bour. | 

4. Look round on all Things ; every one hath 
its proper Colour, its own Figure, and Dimen- 
ſions. And this, among other Things, ſtrikes 
me with Admiration at the infinite Wiſdom of 
our great Creator, that in ſuch a vaſt Variety of 
Things he hath made none exactly alike ; thoſe 
which ſeem ſo, when compared, will appear dif- 
ferent ; among ſuch Variety of Leaves every one 
is marked with its own Propriety. 


Aliquando Oratio ſupplet, &c. 


(FOmetimes @ Sentence, or part of a Sentence, ſupplies 
the Place of the Subſtantive ; the Aajective being 
put in the Neuter Gender. | 


t. I is abſurd to anticipate Evil, and to pre- 
ſuppoſe that, which it will be Time enough to 
bear, when ithappens I and t hereby loſe the En- 


joyment 
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joyment of the preſent Time, through Fear of 
what is to come. Alas 

2. This is mot ſcandalous, which is wont to be 
objected to us, that we ſpeak the Language, but 
do not the Works of Philoſophy. 

3. Not to return one good Office for another is 
inpuman; but to return Evil for Good, is diabo- 
lical. | 

4. Think not much, to take a long Journey to 
ſuch as profeſs to teach you ſomething uſeful. For 
*tis a Shame that ſince Merchants paſs over ſo many 
Seas to increaſe their Eſtate, young Men ſhould 
be loth to travel for the Improvement of their Un- 
derſtanding. ; 

5. It is a Favour, I confeſs, to cure a Wound. 
or Diſeaſe ; but to make the Wound or Diſeaſe for 
the ſake of curing it, is barbarous. 

6. To die in Battle, is more preferable than to 
ſave one's Life by Flight. 

7. It is pleaſant to ſand upon the Shore, and 
ſee a ſhip toſſed by the Waves; It is pleaſant to 
ſtand in the Window of a Caſtle, to ſee a Battle, 
and the various Events below. | 

8. If we conſider the Excellence and Dignity 
of Nature, we ſhall quickly find how /ameful it is 
to diſſolve into a luxurious Softneſs and Delicacy. 
And how becoming, on the other fide, to live fru- 
gally, temperately, gravely, and ſoberly. 
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The Agreement of the Relative and Antecedent. 


Relativum cum Antecedente, &c. 


HE Relative muſt agree with the Antecedent, 
or Subſtantive going before it, in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Perſon, (but not always in Caſe, ) as, 


r. We muſt propoſe ſome End, as the princi- 
pal Good, at. which we muſt aim ſtrenuouſly, and 
to which every Thought, Word, and Action, 
muſt be addreſſed; as a Mariner ſteers his Courſe 
dy a certain Star. Re 

2. The wiſe Man deſpiſes Injuries, and con- 
tumely, which may be called the Shadow of an 
Injury; ſaying, theſe Things happen to me either 
deſervedly or undeſervedly ; it deſervedly, it is 
not contumely, but Judgment ; if undeſervedly, 
let him bluſh for it, who hath done me ſo much 
Injuſtice. | 

3. He is not brave and ſtrenuous, ths ſhuns 
Labour, but he whoſe Mind gathers Strength 
trom the Difficulties, that ſurround him. 

4. Ut fignifies nothing what your Condition is, 
if it ſeems to you a bad one: for he is not happy, 
Wha does not think himſelf fo, 

B 2 5 The 
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wiſe be taken away. 
6. It is a Sign of a Mind greatly improved, 


when it ſees its Faults, which it knew not before; 


as we congratulate ſome ſick Perſons, on knowing 
themſelves to be ſick. 


be carried on prudently, and with good Advice, 
if we would have them prove ſucceſsful, 

8. To ſome Men, eſpecially ſuch as ſubſiſt b 
Dealings in the World, a good Name is ſo neceſ- 
fary, that it may well be reckoned as a Means of 
their Livelihood ; ſurely then it is no light Mat- 
| ter to rob a Man of what is ſo valuable to him. 

| 9+ The Honour and Comfort of Parents, con- 
ll fiſt in a numerous Ofipring, which degenerates 
4 not from the antient Virtue of the Family. 
| 10. This is commonly the Fortune of h, that 
| ſpoil and deceive others, they at laſt meet with 
af ſeme, who do the like to them. 

1 11. What is there comparable to a prudent 
| Mind, which is not crafty to deceive, but fo cau- 
tious as not to be deceived. 

12. Moſt pleaſant is that Friendſbip, which like- 
neſs of Manners hath formed. 

13. That is true Friendſbip, which neither 
Hope nor Fear, nor any Proſpect of Intereſt can 
diſunite ; with which Men die, and for which they 
ſcruple not to die. | 

14. He looked well to the Safety of the Citizens, 
wherein he underſtood his own to be compre- 
hended. 

15. Theſe have worked but one Hour, and 
you have made them equal to us, who have born 
the Burden and Heat of the Day. 


| 


16. Some 


5 The Good, which may be given, may like- | 


7. Raſhneſs ſpoils the beft Degus; which muſt | 
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16, Some Men travel here and there to ſhake 
off the inward Load of the Mind, which by ſuch 
Agitation only becomes more irkſome ; as in a 
Ship, a Burthen, that is fixed and immoveable, 
ſtrains it the leſs, while ſuch as are moveable are 
apt to ſink the Side to which they roll, by their un- 
equal Preſſure. 

17. Either in hearing or reading, we muſt not 
catch at old or new-coined Words, or extravagant 
Metaphors, and rhetorical Flouriſhes of Speech ; 
but obſerve ſuch Precepts as may prove of uſe ; 
and remark ſuch noble and manly Sentences, as 
may be transferred to Things: Let us ſo learn, 
that what were: Words, may become Works. 


Aliquando Oratio ponitur, &c. 


K\ Ometimes a Sentence, or part of a Sentence, an- 
' favering to the Jueſſion who, or what? ſupplics 
the Place of an Antecedent ; and then the Relative _ 
muſt be in the Neuter Gender. 


1. e ſpend our Time in idle and unprofitable La- 
bours, which makes Lite ſeem ſhort ; whereas it is 
long enough to accompliſh the greateſt Things, if 
we know how to uſe it rightly. 

2. The Poſſeſſion of Riches, and all external Things 
is precarious and uncertain ; which makes the wiſe 
Man deſpiſe them, and reſt contented in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Virtue and a good onſcience. 

3. Old Men have weak Deſires, which makes 
them ſeem temperate. 

4. When a vain-glorious Man fails of his Aim, 
when he miſſes the Praiſe, and perhaps meets with the 
contrary, Reproach, (which often happens to the 

3 vain- 
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vain-glorious) then what Diſturbances, and Diſ- 
quiets, and even Tortures is he under? 


5. A Foul (like a Beaſt) is no ſooner provoked 


but he grows angry; and which is worſe, it ap- 
pears immediately in his Countenance, Words, 
and Actions : Whereas a prudent Man, is not 
unſeemly tranſported by his Paſſion; but ſtiſies 
his Reſentments, even of the moſt reproachful 
injuries. n 


Relativum inter duo, &c. 


#* a Relative comes between two SubNantives not of 
| the ſame Gender; the Relatives may agree in Gen- 
der with the latter of the Subſtantives; as, 


1. How full of Reaſon and Counſel is that Ani- 
mal, whom we call Man' | 

2. He was born in the Teton, which is called 
Sulms, 


Or with the Former. 


1. Nothing is wretched, but when you think it 
ſo ; this very Place, which: you call Baniſbment, is 
to the Natives their dear Country ; and how ma- 
ny, were they to enjoy, from the Remains of your 
Fortune, but the leaſt Part, would think them- 
ſelves near Heaven 

2. The World was formed of that confuſed 
Heap of Matter, which was called Chaos. 

3. That reaſonable Creature, whom we call 
Man, doth many an unreaſonable Thing. 

4. Thoſe heavenly Fires, which Men call Stars, 
ſhine brighteſt when the Night is darkeſt. 
Aliquando 
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Aliquando Relativum concordat, &c. 


SO a Relative, alſo a Noun Adjective, or 
A Partitiple, agrees with the Primitive under /tood 
ii the Poſſeſſive ; as, meas Fortunas, qui obere 
qui agrees with the Primitive Pronoun mei, under- 
* /tcod in the Peſſeſſive meas, 


> 1. By fome Miſtake, perhaps in Battle, I may 
2 wound my Fellow-Soldier, and ſpare the Enemy; 
but this is an Accident, not my Fault, who intended 
2 to ſtrike an Enemy. 
28. Let a Man be ever ſo ungrateful or inhuman, 
he ſhall never deſtroy my Satisfaction, who have 
done a good Office. 

3. I envy thy Happineſs, who having a great 
deal, thinkeſt thou haſt enough. 
4. No body regards my Words calling for Help; 
+ am poor. 
5. Truſt your Secrets to no one, unleſs it be as 
much to the Advantage of the Perſon that hears 
them, to conceal them, as to yours, that tell them. 
6. I hate to fee % Face, who haſt ſlander d me 
behind my Back. 
7. I wonder at yeur Folly io waſh a Blackmoor, 


Si Nominativus Relativo.et Verbo, &c, 


| J a Nominative Caſe is put between a Relative and 
4 a Verb, the Relative is govern'd bythe Verb, or by 
me other Word in the ſame Sentence with the Verb; 
$ Becauſe a Relative, when lis not the Nominatjve Caſe 
to the Verb, is uſed as a Subſtantive in the ſame Va- 
7 riety of Caſes : And if you turn the Relative, as is 
| necefſary 
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neceſſary in Parſing, or making Latin, inis the Pro- 
noun is, ea, id, &c. you! will plainly perceive what it | 
is gevern'd of ; as, in the Example before you, cujus 
numen adoro, whofe Deity I adore ; i. e. his Deity, 
or, the Deity of him, ejus Numen: 


T he Relative govern'd of the Verb : as, 


1. Fortune takes away nothing, but wha? ſhe 3 
gave: but ſhe gives not Virtue ; therefore Vinue _F; 
is as Good, hich ſhe cannot take away. N 

2. It is much more tolerable not to acquire 
than to loſe ; and therefore you fee thoſe Men 
more chearful, whom Fortune never took any 
notice of, than thoſe whom ſhe hath deferted. 4 

3. Happy is the Man, who loves God, and 
whom God loveth. * n 3 

4. A good Man does good to thoſe, whom it is 
in his Power to ſerve, and injures no one. 

5. That Virtue, which Fortune governs not, is 
extraordinary. 

6 Courtſhipand Flattery have ſometimes effeR- ? 
ed thoſe Things, w/c ] hreats and Blows never 
could... 

7. That Man, we may be ſure, is a Perſon of 
true worth, whom, we find thoſe that envy him 
moſt, are yet forced to commend. | 

8.. Fear many times makes us run into thoſe 
Dangers, which our Prudence might have pre- 
vented. i 

9. Labour to overcome ſuch Things, , tis a 
Shame for the Mind to be a Slave to; as, Gain ® 
Anger, Pleaſure, Grief, &-:. 4 

10. Wicked Men oftentimes draw upon them- 

| | | iclves 


1 3 a a «at 


ö 
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elves that which they fear, by thoſe very means 


F whereby they ſtudy to avoid it. 

* 21. The greateſt Art that a truly wiſe Man 
# ſtudies, is to underſtand what he ought to do, and 
® what to avoid, upon all Occaſions, | 
: 12. The more w_ Man knows, the leſs he is 
apt to talk; for his Wiſdom makes him cooly de- 
= liberare what, and when it is fit to ſpeak. 

13. I have paid the Money to the Man I owed 


Or of fome other Ward in the Sentence; as, 


1. What Happineſs, what an honourable old 
Age waits him, who hath given himſelf up tothe 
Patronage and Direction of the wiſe Men; He 


u ill have thoſe with whom he may deliberate con- 


cerning the leaſt and greateſt Affairs; whom he 


may conſult daily concerning himſelf ; from whom 
he may hear the Truth without Contumely, and 


be praiſed without Flattery; and to whoſe Like- 
neſs he may form himſelf. 

2. We muſt firſt inſpe& ourſelves, and examine 
our own Strength; then the Buſineſs we are go- 
ing upon; then thoſe for who/e /ake, or with whom, 
it is to be tranſacted ; and undertake that only the 
End e, thich, we can accompliſh, or at leaſt hope 


to do ſo. 


5 3 Nothing ſo much delights the Mind as ſwee t 
and faithful Friendſhip ; how great a Good is it, 


to find a Breaſt, in which, you may ſafely lodge 
every Secret; whoſe Converſation may eaſe your 


Anxiety, whoſe Fudgment give you Counſel, and 
whe Chearfulneſs difſipate all Sorrow? 


4 As 
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4. As there is nothing more neceſlary than 2 
Friend, ſo a principal Point of Wiſdom conſiſts? 
in the Choice of him: concerning which, obſerve? 
this Rule among others; Enter not into Familia. 

' rity with a Man prone to anger. 

5. Every one loves, or pretends to love him, 
whoſe Liberality is ſo well known every where, f 
that it hath procured him the Name of a bounti- 4 
ful Giver, 

6. Beauty is a Good, than which nothing is. 
more frail. 

7. Next unto Virtue, let Children be bred vp 
to Induſtry ; without which indeed they cannot be 
virtuous ; for both Poverty and Fraud are oom 
monly the Fruit of Negligence and Sloth ; when 
an active Diligence is wont to enrich Men, with- 
out the * of Deceit. | 


BULL LALALA * vx LXLAEXN | 


Conſtruction of SUBSTANTIVES. 


Quum duo Subſtantivo, &c. 


7 EN tws Subſtantives of different Aenne 
meet together, with the Particle of, before 
them, ar implied, the latter ſhall be put in the Gent- © n 
tive Caſe, He 


1. What profits it, to point out Things already 2 
manifeſt? A great deal : for ſometimes, though | 4 F 
we know a T hing, yet we regard it not. Admo- * 
nition perhaps does not inſtruct, but it makes the 5 
Mind intent, it excites Diligence, and ſtrength- “ 

ens 
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1 ns the Memory: The Mind alſo ſometimes pre- 
ſiſg ends not to eomprehend Things that are evident; 
rve It is neceſſary therefore to inculcate the Knowledge 
liz. even / 17 Things as are moſt known.  ' 

2. The Jey of the wiſe Man is firm and laſting ; 
t has no Connection with Chance or Accidents ; 
It is always calm and eaſy, for it depends not up- 
vn any Thing foreign, nor waits the Applauſe of 
Men. 
3. The Mind of the wiſe Man is never free from 
Joy; but this Joy cometh not but from the Con- 
up /cioufneſs of Virtus: no one can truly rejoice, but 
be the brave, the juſt, the temperate. 

4. If you would be happy, pray, that none of 

hoſe Things which Men generally pray for may 
be your Portion: there is but one Good, the Cauſe 
and Foundation of an happy Liſe, and that is, a ſure 
Confidence in Virtue. 
„ 5. The Knowledge of a Crime is the fir/t Step of 
2 Ne formation; for he that knows not that he hath 
Jinned, will not deſire to be reformed. | 
6. Wickedneſs will never get to ſuch an Height; 
will never fo conſpire againſt Virtue, as not to 
leave the Name of Philoſophy venerable and ſacred. 
3 7. Without a Companion, the Poſſeſſion of no 
Pood can be agreeable, 

2 8. Calamity is the Occaſion of Virtue we juſt 
ar call them miſerable, _ — liſtleſs wich — 
much Happineſs, whom a fluggiſh Tranquility 
detains as it were in a calm Sea. 
ly „ 9. Let neither Love of Friends, nor Hatred of 
ah Enemies, ; neither Hope of Pleaſure or Gain, nor 
Fear of Pain or Damage, neither proſperous nor 


croſs Events, ever move thee to turn aſide from 
he Rule of Virtue, ; 


10. Per- 
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10. Perſons of eminent Virtue, when they are 
advanced, are leſs envied; for their Promotion 
ſeems but due unto them; and no Man envies 
the Payment of a Debt. | 72 

11. Children increaſe the Cares of Life, but F 
they mitigate the Remembrance of Death. | 

12. Men in great Place are thrice Servants; Ser- 
vants of the King, Servants of Fame, and Servants of 
Bund. 

13. Indignation is a Grief for the Proſperity of 4 - 
Man umworthy, | 9 

14. Shame is a Di/order of the Mind, atiſing from 
the Apprebenſion of Evil, paſt, preſent, or to come, 
to the Prejudice of a Man's own, or his Friend's * 
Reputation. 

15. Let the Father's Care in educating his Chil- 
dren, eſpecially his Son, the Heir of his Family, - 
be equal to the Joy he will have in their well- do- 
ing: And let the Mother beware, that her In- 
dulgence does not ſpoil them. 5 

16. Stripes, Fetters, Wearineſs, Hunger, Cold, 
are the Rewards of _ 'F 

17. If we ſhould diſtinguiſh the Cauſes of out 
Fear, we ſhall find that ſome are real, and others 
only in Appearance: We fear not Death, but 
only the Thought of Death; for we are not farther 
from it at one Time than another. | 


Adjectivum in Neutro: Genere, &c. 


AN Adjective, (ſuch as, little, more, leſs, ho 
much, any, none, and the like) in the Neuter 

Gender, put abſolutely (i. e. without a Subſtantive) 

ſometimes requires a Genitive Caſe, : 


1. Avarice 
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on Y . Armice i in old Age is moſt ſcandalous ; for 
les what can be more abſurd, than, by how much 
7 the iſe Ay remains, to "ſeek fo much the more 
Pran? 
. There is r mech Good in Friendſhip, that 
. , 3 the Gifts, both of the Gods and Men, ſeem to 
8 join in the Perfection of it. 
3. The e Delight a Man hath known in Life 
the leſs he fears Death. 
| 4. It is not right to judge of Thitge, before 
you know tobut Truth there is in them. 
g. In War, Prudence and Skill is of vr Conſe- 
7 guence than Strength void of Counſel. 
6. In War, it is of more Conſequence, what Sort 
il- of Soldiers you-command, than how many. 


105 1 7. No one likes to ride an unbridled [Horſe ; 
lo- but there is more Danger from an unbridled 
In- 5 Tongue. BY. 

> 8. When old Age comes, if it brings * #her 


Evil with it, this one is ſufficient ; that by living 
long a Man ſees many Things, he would hot ſee. 
9 All our Care ought always to be thus applied; 
to do ſome ood, if we can; i not, to do xo Evil. 
10. Malicious Men vill do Things by which 
themſelves reap no G; nay often much Harm, 
|: only that they may vex and grieve others, 
II. Yow Will find u Truth, no Certainty in the 
Things which are extolled by common Fame. 

' 22. What Advanrage is there in Life? nay ra- 
ther, what Labour and Trouble is there not in it ? 
13. All Things paſs away, but to return again; 

I ſee nothing new. | 

14. This is 20 Time for Idleneſs and Sloth. 
15. How much Time and Leiſure doth he gain, 
ice | O whe 


Ov A 
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who is not curious to know what his Neighbour 
hath faid or done, but only what he doth himſelf, 
that it muſt be juſt and right, 2. 1 2 045 1:4 
16. We muſt not ſpend. #9 muh Nm upon 
Recreations, but remember that the End of Re- 


creation is to fit us for Bufineſs, not to de itself a | 


a to us. 

He is an improvident Huſbandman, who to 
FR a little Seed, ſows ſo thin, as, at Harveſt Th mes 
to have little or no Crop, 

18. As full Ears load and lay the Corn, fo does 
too much good Fortune bend and 1 the Mind. 
109. The le% Art and Eloquente is uſed in telling 
a Story, the more likely it is to gain Belief. 

20. From a numerous Attendance there | is more 
Trouble and Danger, than uſeful Service. 

21. He that thinks very highly of himſelf, e ex- 

much Submiſſion and Obſervance from others; 
and is therefore angry, when he thinks it is not 
ſufficiently paid him. 

22, It is great Folly to be proud of the Gifts 
of Fortune, for certainly they add no true Morib 
to the Man ; ſomewhat of outward Pomp and Bra- 
very they may help him to, but that makes no 
—_ in the Perſon. 

We ſhould often turn our Thoughts upon 

* elves, and look into that Part f the Mallet 
which Men commonly fling behind their Backs, 
that they may not ſee their on Faults. 


24. Death hath zhis Good in it, that it puts x an | 


End to 08a Age, 


Ponitur 


a. So i / . 
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Ponitur interdum Genitivus, &c, 


F Ometimes a Genitive Caſe lands alone by itſelf ; the 
ormer Subſtantive, of which it is govern'd, being 
under ſtood, by the Figure Ellipſis. 


1. Where lives your Bookſeller ? At the Lamb, 
not far from St. Paul's. 

2. When you went laſt to indir where did 
you dine ? At the White Hart. 

3. No Poſſeſſion is better, than Friendſbip. 


Duo Subſtantiva, &c. 


WW HE N two Subſtantives come together, reſpect- 
ing the ſame Thing, or when the latter explains 
the Nature of the former, they are both put in the ſame 
Caſe, by what is called Appoſition, as in the Inſtance 
given, (Opes irritamenta malorum) Irritamenta 7s 
put in Appoſition with opes, and /hews the Nature of 
Riches, as an Inſtigation to all manner of Vice. 

Note, Appoſition is uſed alike in all Caſes, where 
the Sign being, may be put between the two Subſtan- 
tives. 


1. Forecaſt, an indiſputable Good in human Life, 

5 i a by unneceflary Fears turned into 
vil. 

2. In the Conduct of Life, hre Things are prin- 
cipally to be avoided; Hatred, Envy, and Con- 
tempt ; and how this may be done, Wiſdom alone 
can ſhew. 

3. But by one Thing is the Mind perfected, % 
immutable Knowledge of Good and Evil; which be- 
| C 2 | longs 
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longs to Philoſophy alone; no other Art concerns 
itſelf with it. 

4. There are certain Inclinations within us, 
which will make us flow and lazy in fome Affairs, 
and bold and raſh in other; nor can this Rafhneſs 
be reſtrained, nor this Sluggiſhneſs quickened, un- 
leſs the Cauſes of them are extirpated ; falſe A, Amie 
ration, and falſe” Fear, 

5. Frugality comprehends theſe three Virines |; 
Forlitude, Fuſftice, Prudence. 

6. Brave Men are contented with Gu, the 
Reward of Virtue. 

. He is not to be reckon'd among the Poor, 
who hath acquired to himſelf the good Arts, and 
honeſt Friends ; the ſureſt Proviſion for old Age. 

8 Nothing can be found ſo excellent, ſo de- 
ſireable, as That Virtue, the — of the Mind, 
7. _— not to be concealed in Derknels, but 
diſplay'd in a proper Light. 

ay ins has beſtowed upon Man Friendſbip, 
an WT ant to his Virtues, not the Companion of his 
Vices ; that as Virtue when unmated cannot ar- 
rive at Excellency, ſhe may attain to it, when 
paired and matched with another. 

10. Obſequiouſneſs muſt be attended with: Po- 
liteneſs, but let Hattery, the Promoter of Vices, be 
far removed. 

11. Envy, an Attendant on Virtue, generally 
rails at good Men, 

12. There are two Things which chiefly drive 
Men to villainous Actions; Luxury and Avarice. 

13. Pleaſure, the Mother of all Evil, yet pretends 
to what is good. 


14. Juſtice, that mat excellent Virtue, can do 
much 


VIy 
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much without Prudence ; but Prudence without 
| Juſtice, nothing. Is 15 7 | 

18g. When we oblige % that can never pay 
us again, as a Stranger upon his laſt Farewell, or 
a neceſſitous Perſon upon his Death - bed, we make 
Providence our Debtor, and rejoice. in the Con- 
ſcience even of a fruitleſs Benefit: | 
16.1 Anger is certainly a mean Thing, and be- 

low the Dignity of Man : This appears by con- 
fideririg 'thofe Perſons in whom it reigns; 200 
are generally of the weaker Sort, Children, Nomen, 
old and fick Folks, | | 


Laus et Vituperium, &c. 


7 E N two Subſtantives come together, and the 

latter is ſpoken in Praiſe, er Diſpraiſe of a 
Thing, ſhewing . the Nature, Qualiiy, er Character 
of ſuch a Thing, it /hall be put in the Genitive or Ab- 
lative Caſe. .' © * TREES | 


| 


I: In tbe Genitive. 


1. What can be ſo clear and manifeſt, when we 
behold the Heavens, and , contemplate heavenly 
Things, as that there is a Deity of infinite Ii idem, 
who. governs the Univerſe ? 

2. A Man of true Piety, will bear whatever 
happens to him, with Equanimity ; for he will 
know that it proceeds from the Divine Law, that 
governs the Univerſe. 

3. Shame, as it hinders many from doing what 
is right, ſo it ſometimes keeps Aden of a wwicked 
Diſpoſition from baſe Actions. 

4. Some Men are of ſuch. a tyrannous Humour 

4 C 2 | that, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that, upon the leaſt Pretence, they take a Plea- 
ſure in tormenting thoſe, who are-in! their Power. 
5 He was neither for Stature big, not _—_ 
View ſtrong, but a Mun of admirable #iftdems - 
6. He that is of 4 ſervile Nature is not to be > 
mended by Reaſon and Perſuaſtans, but by Stripes. 
7. There is 2 Man of /o choleris a Temper, but 
if he heart] endeayour'd, he OT it poſ- 
ſidle to fubdue it. 4 od w: 
8. Flies diſquiet us not by their Strength but 


by their Numbers: ſa, great Affairs do-not vex 


us ſo much, as many Things of little N \. >. 
9. A Man of a mean Eſtate may give leſs than 
one of a great, and yet be the more liberal Per- 
ſon ; for Liberality is to be meaſured not ſo much. 
by what is given as-by the Ability of the rats 


2. E the Ablative, 


1. Such as are of a ee Diſpoſ ria are the 
worſe for being aſk'd a Favour. 


2. Young Men of great Genes, are rather to be 
check'd than ſpurr'd on to Glory ; much more is. 


to be lopped from that Age, if it be fed by Ap- 
plauſe, than engrafted. 

3. He that can take Delight to hear his Nei i 
bour defamed, may well be preſumed to be fa 
malevolent an Humour, that it is not libeſy he mould 
ſtick at ſpreading the Slander. 

4+ To be of a free and thearful Mind, at Hour 


of Meat and Exerciſe, is one of the beſt Precepts 


for long Life. 

5. Health is more ſweet to thoſe, who are re- 
cover'd from a ſore Diſrafe, than to thoſe who 
were always of a found and health Body. p 22 

, (> 


ab... as 


own Fault, and di 
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6. The Vulgar, 4 a reſtleſs Diſpaſition, are ſe- 
ditious, and ever deſirous of a Change of Go- 
vernment. 
If ſuch as are born of good Parents, are of a 
bad Diſpoſition, my become degenerate by their 
— their Family. 
8. A Perſon of Intigrity will not be prevailed 
n, either for Fear or Favour, to juſtify the 
leaſt Untruth: But a Man o no Conſcience, who 
hath accuſtomed himſelf to Lying, cares-not how- 
many Falthoods he teſtifies, which he utters with- 
out any Difficulty. 
9. It is hard for a Man of baſe Condition, to bear 
a ſudden Preferment decently. 


Opus et Uſus, &c. 


O*-> and Uſus, when they ſignify Need, Want, 
Occafion, require an Ablative Cafe. 


1. Wiſdom, among other Things, teaches us. 
to receive all Accidents with as much Equanimity, 
as if they were order'd by the Will of Heaven; 
it condemns all Pleaſures mixed with Repentance; 
and recommends good Things, as what will al- 
ways pleaſe ; and plainly proves, that he is the 
happieſt Man, 20% fands in no Need of Profperity, 
and he the moſt powerful, who hath Power over, 
and can command himſelf. 

2. There is no Need of Exhortation, or Advice, 
to underſtand the Qualities of Colours ; the Eye 
will diſtinguiſh white from black, without a 
Teacher; but the Mind ftands in reed of many 
Precepts, that it may ſee the Fitneſs of every Action 


in Life. 
| 3. *I was 
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5s Tas an eaſy Matter to bid Defiance to ab- 
Evils; Behold, the Pains now threaten, 
which you ſaid were tolerable ; Behold Death, 
againſt the Fear of which you have often ſpoken 
ſo couragiouſly ; now then is the Time e 28 ; 
and a ſtrong Reſolution.” 4 

4. Brave Men have no need o Watts, ' . 

5 What Need would: there of: Fortitude," were 
Juſtice, of 'its own Accord; to wy every: one 


'theif oon? M9557 
6. To ſecure ourſelves. on Land, abe mou Need 
Ul Ships at Sea. , = 


. He is fo diligent, he wants 20 | Miniter. 


8 There is Need of great Care and Prudeiice i in | 
the Choice of a Wife, 


Us us. 


* 0 X 
S % C 


1. Let kim go; 2 8 75 no Need! ſhould fol- * 
low him; for I know he hates us all. 

2. Keep the Money J. lent you, ſtill in your | 
Hands, at preſent I do not want it. 

2 My Friend deſires you would lend him three 
77 Pounds ; for he has occaſion for one hundred 
to- and he 20%, want two hundred to- -Morrow, 

Now? is {he Time for Strength, anti; very 120 55 7 

to eee io perfidious an Encr' 1. 1 12 


Opus autem adjective, &c.. 


B UT Opus is fometimes uſed 46 an Adiettive un- 
declimed, for needful, neceſſary, and. then 4t is | 
only uſed in 7 Nominative er Atuſative Caſes + 


1. i hon | 
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1. When you have done a Kindneſs, what need 

is there to ſpeak of it? This is to invade another's 

„Province, who would declare it with a better 

— Grace; and add even this to your Praiſe, that 

Ken you have not ſpoken of it yourſelf, 

4 2. With, that you may be able to return a Be- 
Inefit, when it Hall be neceſſary, not that it may 
be /o. | | 

ere 4 Much Patience is neceſſary to bear the Loſs 

of a Friend decently. 

= Nothing is more neceſſary for the ſetting up 

ee x Fortune-teller, than Impudence on one Side, 

 Z and Credulity on the other. 

; $- The Soldier who guards the Ammunition 

an 


12 | Baggage is as neceſſary as he that fights the 
Battle. | 
6. It is manifeſt, that few Things are neceſſary 
co ſatisfy Nature. 
A $4 +-t.++-+.++-+.+-3-+-4-+.+.+.4+ ++ 
ur 


Conſtruction of ADJECTIVES. 
AdjeCtiva quæ deſidetium, &c. 


Ain ſegnifving Deſire, Knowledge, Me- 
mory, and the Cantraries to theſe, as, Averſion, 
Ignorance, Forgetfulnefs, govern a Genitive Caſe ; 
The Sign of, and for. 


1. DESIRE, 


1. True Valour is d:firous of Danger, and thinks 
how to behave, not what it is about to ſuffer ; for 
this 1s a Part of Glory, | 

2. Every 
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2. Every one that hath the leaſt Generoſity in in 
him, is CID of Fame. 

3. Young Men are de/irous of Honour, and 2 
tory. more than Money; as, not having yet been 
in Want. 5 

4. He that is ſo greedy of Money, as not to care 
how he gets it, inſtead of raiſing his'Family, con- 
founds it ; but the Man who hateth Bribes, and 3. 
all unlawful Ways of Gain ſhall proſper. moc 
5. Wiſdom extols her Children, and ſucc our ho 

thoſe who are zealous for her. J 

6. The Nature of Mortals is greedy of Domino. 

7. We are deſirous of our Friends Company, 
becauſe we know not how long we may enjoy 
them. 

8. Many, and eſpecially they who are ambitious, 
after Grandeur and Glory, take from ſome, that 
they may give to others, and account themſelves} 
generous to their Friends, if they enrich them at Ar 
any rate; but this is ſo far from being conſiſtent rat 
with, that nothing can be more contrary to, our 
Duty. | con 


1. 
mp 
2. 
d wort 


„ nenne PARSONS 0 6 — 
1. Moſt Men are impatient of Labour, in ſearch | 
ing after Truth, and embrace ſooneſt the Things | 

that are at hand. 10 
22. All Power cannot bear an Aſſiciate. ; 

3. The richeſt Man, care!e/s ef his Affairs, is 
ſoon reduced to Poverty. 

4. We are apt to extol ancient Things, regard- | 


leſs of modern. E 
5. Virtue regards not Fortune, 1 1 
C 


3. K now” 
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oY 3. KNOWLEDGE. 
(5 = | 5 
een rx, A Mind, conſcions of its cwn Integrity, tri- 
umphs over unjuſt Diſgrace, vo 
are 2. A Man, well-ſtilled in the Law, has an Op- 
on. portunity of doing as much Harm as Good, 
nd 3. Men often neglect and proudly overlook the 
modeſt and harmleſs; but patronize the audacious, 
urs tho guilty of abominable Crimes. I'S 
4. Can you preſume to viſit me, when you knw 
n. yen play'd ſuch an audacious Prank ? | 
„ 5. is both pleaſant and honourable to le Ha- 
Oy ter of the ancient Mriters. 


0 | 4. IGNORANCE. 
nat 
ves 1. If in ſpeaking we make not uſe of the liberal 
at Arts, yet it eafily appears, whether we are igno- 
nt rant of them, or have learned them ! 
ur 2. The Ant, in no wiſe ignorant of what is to 
come, lays up Food againſt Winter. 

3. It is very uſeful for any one to be willingly 
ignorant of thoſe Things, which are beyond his Ca- 

acity. 

h- ; 4. 2 ſo yy that he knew _— 
0s | Having - taſted Miſery myſelf, J have learn'd 
. to Alt the hed * | 


is 5. MEMORY. 


4. 1. Reaſon is the ſole Arbitreſs of Good and 
Exil: Senſe cannot give its Opinion but of the 
Thing preſent, is not provident of what is to 
come, nor mindful of what is paſt 31 and knows no 
1 | Conſequence, 
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Conſequence, tho? on this depends that conſtan? 
Tenour of Life that leads to Perfection. = 
2. Be always mindful of your Duty to God, you 
Neighbour, and _ RIS = 8 
3. You have a Leader, mindful of you, untnind F# 
ful of himſelf ; a Happineſs not always to be met 


with. ; 10 
4. A Man of Probity will be always mindfule 
his Friend. * 


5. When you have ſufficiently provided fo 


6. FORGETFULNESS. 


1 
1. He that is thinking of what he ſhall ſtill re. b 
ceive, generally forgets what he has received, nor; 
Has Covetouſneis any greater Evil in itſelf, than t 
that it is ungrateful. | N 
2. Fortune is continually making Choice o 7 
ſome new Evil, to remind us of her Power, as P 
20 had forgot it. 6 | * © 
3. All Men hate thofe who are unmirnful of B. © 
its. © | 
4. I will be mindful of you, till I am forger/ull 


of mae 

5. So great is his Integrity, and ſo juſt his Ac 

tions, that the lateſt Poſterity ſhall not be aunmind. 
ful of theſe Things. nenen 


Adj̃ectiva verbalia in ax, &c. 


E RBA L Adjeftiver' in ax, (i. e. Adiechiui 
derived from Verbs, and ending in ax) govern d 
Genitive Cafe : The Sign of, vr in; as in the Exam - 
ple given, Audax Ingenii, 55“ of, or, in Sy. . 
5 f I. 167 


* 


1 . .  R . 
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1, In what conſiſts an happy Life ? In Securit 
and uninterrupted Tranquillity ; which proceeds 
from Greatneſs of Mind, and from Conſtancy, 
cin of a right Judgment. 

23. No one can maintain Juſtice, who is poſſeſſed 

of the Deſire of heaping up more than is enough. 

77% 3. The Memory of a Kindneſs is oftentimes 
very ſhort, but it is apt to retain an Injury. 

fol 4. The Heart of a Fool, like a broken Veſſel, 
is Bot able to hold any Knowledge, | 

5. Gluttony is conſumprive of an Eſtate, whereas 
Temperance prelerves it. 

6. Moſt Men are /agacions in their own Profit ; 
but who endeavours the Good of the Public? 

7. I that was ever /þy of Buſineſs, and born for 
thoughtleſs Eaſe, now ſuffer Extremities. 

8. Inſtruct a Child, as ſoon as he is capable of 
ws aloe or and ſeaſon his Mind with the Princi- 
ples of Virtue, before he receives other Impreſſi- 
ons, and probably they will grow up with him, ſo 
that he will not forſake them, as long as he lives. 


Nomina Partitiva, &c, 


N OUNS Partitive, called ſo betauſe they ſignify 
| Part, or ſome one or more, as, aliquis noſtrùm: 
, Alſe Nouns of Number, (as, one, two, three, firſt, 

= ſecond, third ;) Adjefrves of the Comparative and 
Superlative Degree; and ſome, put partitively, hau- 

= ing of, or among, efter them, govern a Genitive 
1 Caſe, from which they borrow their Gender, that is, 
= are of the ſame Gender with the Genitive Caſe they 


| 45 Y * . a 
ly govern ; end the Reaſon is plain, for ſome Caſe or other 
, / that Word which is the Geniti ve, is underſtoad, as 


10 D in 
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in the Examples given : Primus Regum. Primus i: 
of the ſame Gender with Regum, becauſe Rex is un- 
derſtood, Primus Regum, 7. e. Primus Rex Re- 
gum ; %, Dextra Manuum, i. e. Dextra Manus 


Nouns PARTITIVE, and put partitiveh. 


1. The Fortune, which is common and uncer- 
tain, and which none of us can ſhun, or by any 
Means make better, we muſt bear with Patience 


and Diſcretion. 


2. Not any of us can be formed, or the Life and f 


Diſpoſition of any one changed on a ſudden. 


3. Of all the Degrees of Society, none is more F 


excellent, none more ſtable, than when wort 


Men, through a Similarity of Manners, are inti- 


mately connected together. 
4. There is none of us, who have had a liberal 


Education, who thinks not upon his Maſters, * 


Tutors, and the very Place itſelf, with a pleaſing 
Remembrance. | : 


5. Of all Things, there is not any more proper | 


to ſecure Power, than to be beloved; nor any 
more unlikely, than to be feared ! 

6. Anger is a Deſire of Revenge, joined with 
Grief, becauſe a Man's ſelf, or /ome of his, either 
is, or ſeems to be neglected. | 

7. Of all theſe Things my Father knew nothing 
at all. 

8. Of all Men living there is none I had rather 
meet than you, my Friend. 

9. We often ſpoil a good Office, not only after 
we have conferr'd a Benefit, but in conferring : ; 

for 


1s 


we — of . — ”_ = 
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for who of us is ſatisfied with being aſked ſlightly, 
or but once? 

10. Nothing ſupports the Reputation of an ex- 
cellent Maſter, more than when almoſt every ene 


among his Boys prove good Scholars. 


11. No Mortal is wiſe at all Times. 

12. Is there any Han ſo happy as I ? 

13. 1 eſteem 2 Man more. 

14. Of Wozls, the black take no dye. 

15. Diſcord embroils even he leaft Things. 


NuMERALS, or Nouns of Number. 


1. The firſt Men, and their immediate Deſcen- 
dants followed Nature, pure and uncorrupt, and 
held the ſame, both as their Leader and Law, by 
an orderly Submiſſion of the worſe to the better; 
for this was ever the d ule of ſimple Nature. 

2. Of my Brothers one is dead, and the other like 
to die. 

3. Of the Judges, ſix gave it for me, and one 
againſt me, : 

4. It is no Wonder, that of þ many thouſand 
Dangers, that are conſtantly hovering about us, 


| ene ſhould hit us at laſt 


5. As for Praiſe, conſider how many who were 
once much commended, are now already quite 
forgotten, yea bow many even of the who com- 
mended them, are long lince dead and gone them- 
ſelves. 

6. In all our Undertakings, theſe three Things 
are to be regarded; fuſt, that Appetite be ſubſer- 
vient to Reaſon ; ſecondly, to examine the Im- 
portance of our Undertaking, that our Attention 
and Labour be neither more. nor lefs than the Oc- 

D 2 caſion 
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caſion requires ; thirdly, that thoſe Things which © 
relate to Dignity and Magnificence, be moderate; 
and of theſe three Things, the firſt is moſt excellent. 


p 


ADJECTIVES of the Comparative Degree. 


1. The beſt of Guards to preſerve the Perſon 
of a Prince, and ſecure the Government, are 
Bounty and Juſtice ; and of /he 7200 Bounty is the 
/fronger ; for this engageth all Mens Affections. 


himſelf, be the madder Man F the 7202. 


Share in Learning which his Brother has. 

4. The younger of his two Sons fell with Honour 
in the Service of his Country. 

5. Of my Feet the Left is the weaker ; of my 
Right is the clearer. 


Of the Superlative Degree. 


and the next to that, the Diamond. 


it is the n pure and the moſt weighty. 


. The Lion, when he is come to his full | 
Growth, is the moſt undaunted, and heroic, of all 


Animals. 
. Of all Animals the Dolphin is ſaid to be he 


the Horſe. 
5. A Civil War is the mo/? pernicious of all. 


2 


1. Would nct he, who ſhould pretend to teach 
a Mad-man how to ſpeak, walk, and behave ? 


3. It is probable, the Elder of the two Sons will 
ſueceed to a great Eſtate ; but he has not half the 


Arms the Right is the ftronger ; and of my Eyes the 


1. Of Jewels the Carbuncle is he mat precious; 


2. Of Metals, Gold is the mo ſi perfect : becauſe b 


+ / | 
fwifteft* but this may more properly be ſaid of 


6, Pain, | 
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6. Pain, of all Evils is to be accounted :e great. 
e/t ; for it is not only evil in itſelf, but is ſuch a 
one as permits us not, while we labour under it, 
to enjoy any Good, 

7. Every one thinks what he ſuffers himſelf, to 


be the moſt grievous of all. 


8. The firſt Step to Wiſdom, is for a Man to 
know himſelf, which, as it is h et difficult of all 
Things, ſo it is far the moſt uſeful. 

9. Admonition is the moſt precious of all Kind- 
neſſes; and therefore they, to whom we owe this, 
ſhould be look'd upon as our prime and greateſt 


XZ Benefactors. 


10. Gratitude to Benefactors, is a Duty ſo ge- 
nerally acknowledged by all, even the mo/? ſavage 
of Men, that he muſt have put off much of his 
human Nature, who refuſes to perform it. 

11. He is ungrateful, who having received a 
Kindneſs, denies that he has received it ; he is 
ungrateful, who diſſembles it; he is ungrateful, 
who does not make a Return when Opportunity 
offers; but the moſt ungrateful of all, is he who 
forgets it. 

12. I am apt to wonder, when I ſee Men aſk- 
ing Time, and the Perſons, whom they aſk, moſt 
readily granting it; both regard that for which it 
is aſked 3 but neither of them Time itſelf; and 
thus the moſt precious of all Things is ſported with.. 


Uſurpantur autem, &c, 


N® UNS Partitive, Numerals, &c. often change 
heir Genitive Caſe into an Ablative, with theſe 
Prepoſitions, a, or ab, de, e, or ex; or into an Ae- 
(ative, with inter, or ante, before it, 
D 3 A, or: 
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A, or Ab. 

1. Of Evils we muſt not only chooſe he leaſt, 
but even from theſe, if there be any Good in 
them, extract it. | 

De, 


1. Of Men there are none ſo ſavage and un- 


tractable, but they know there is a God, tho 4 


they know not his proper Attributes. 


2. Of twenty but now, for the Veſſel carried ſo © 


many, [ was the only Man left. 
E, or Ex. 


r. Many will profeſs themſelves to be kind, 
and to do good to others ; but alas ! in Time of 
Trial *tis hard to find one of them, who will be as 
good as his Word. 


2. Some of the wiſe Men called Anger a ſhort | 


Madneſs. 
3- There are no greater Wretches in the World, 


than many of thoſe whom the People take to be 


—-. ; 
4. Not one Man of a Thouſand is Proof againſt 

Flattery. | 
5. Of all human Things, nothing is more excellent 
than to deſerve well of the State. 

6. Of all Rewards of Virtue, Glory is the me/? 
ample ; which recompenſeth the Shortneſs of Life 
with the Remembrance of Poſterity ; and. makes 
the abſent ſeem preſent, and the Dead, as it were 
alive. | 

| Inter. 


2 * — 2 


th 


of 
T 
ii 
l 
J 
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Inter. 


, r. Of the whole Race of Mankind, How few are 
in there who know themſelves ? 


* 
* 


Ante. 


I. He is a good Boy indeed, who is at School 
every Morning the firſt of all his School-fellaws, 


Secundus aliquando, &c. 


95 
T' HIS one Ordinal, ſecundus, ſignifying ſecond, 
* or inferior to, ſometime; governs @ Dative Caſe, 
1. He ſo diligently applies himſelf to Learning, 
„that he is /econd 79 none. | | 
f 3 2. Her Beauty is ſo far from being inferior to 
s all, that it is /econd to none. 


Interrogativum et ejus Redditivum, &c. 


A N Interrogative and its Redditive (i. e. the Nerd 
which anſwers it ) ſhall be of the ſame Caſe and 
Tenſe ; that is, when d Queſtion is asted, the Anſiver 
in Latin muft be made by the ſame Caſe of @ Noun, 
Pronoun, or Participle ; and ty the ſame Tenſe of a 
Verb, that the Queſtion is asked by; Except when 
IFords of a different Conſtruction be made uſe of, 


1. Of the ſame Caſe. 


1. That is Good? The Knowledge of Things: 
at is Evit? 1gnorance, 5 
2. Lai 
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2. That Labour is vain and frivolous ? That 2. 
which is laid out in Trifles. ay 

3. To what may we compare the Life of Man; 

To a Game at Chels. ; 

4. That makes us reliſh Health? He 17/hat 3 
enhanceth the Value of Plenty? The Experience 1. 
of Want. 5 Titl 

5. Il bat is a Benefit ? A voluntary and kind 2. 
Adlion, that gives Delight, and in giving it, re. For. 
ceives the ſame itſelf ; It conſiſts therefore not in Mou 
the Thing given, but in the Intention of the 
Giver. ; II. 

6. It is a great Part of Goodneſs to deſire to be 
good: Do you know whom I call good? One that | 
7s pefect, abſolute, whom no Force, no Neceſſity, | 
can induce to do a bad Thing. 


2. Of the ſame Tenſe. 


1. What twi// you do, if you are call'd upon to Wy 
ſerve your Country? Behpue miyſelt manſully. ; XK: 
2. Hearing your Father reviled, what 20 you | 
a; 2 / indicate my Father's Honour, ; 3 Cc 
3. How does my Friend &, having loſt his | 
Son? He is in great Grief ; but comforts himſelf 
in ſome meaſure with this Reflection, that he 
died honourably. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


I. From the Queſtion being asted by cujus, cuja, y 
cujum, hoſe, 


n K 


1. Did he fay ſhe was his own Daughter? No. 
Fkofſe then * His Brother's, 


2. Wie 
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2 2. Whoſe Son was that you brought hither to 
lay with you ? My Maſter's. 
n; E 


hat 1 f 
"ce 1. Was he accuſed of Bribery or a Conſpiracy ? 
Neither. 

2. Did you ſell your Horſe for Twenty Pounds? 
or more, or perhaps 4%; I am not oblig'd to tell 


II. From the Verb requiring another Cafe. 


nd | 


re. 


in ou. 
he 
Ill. From the Queſtion's being anſiver d by a Pronoun 
be 7e, meus, tuus, &c. 
at 


y, # r. 7/toje Company do you love above any ? 


hine. 
* 2. / boſe Servant was that you parted from juſt 
now? My own. 


POCONO 


U | . PG ; 
Conſtruction of Adjecti ves governing 4 

| Dative Caſe. 

Y 


Adjectiva quibus commodum, &. 


* 4 ſignifying Advantage, Fitneſs, Suita- 
I bleneſs, and the Contraries, Diſadvantage, Un- 
2 fitneſs, Unſuitableneſs ; Likeneſs, or Unlikenels ; 
& Pleaſure, or Diſpleaſure ; Submiſſion, or Reſiſt- 
ance ; or any Manner of Relation to any thing, re- 
guire a Dative Caſe, The Sign to, or for. 


ADVAN=s 


— 
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2. 
er, 
1. He that has a Heart to be kind and bountintir 
ful to his Neighbour, will not deny what is Vit and 
convenient to himſelf ; whereas the covetous Mar 
pinches his own Fleſh 4 
2. It is much more for the Child's Geod, that his 
Parents ſhould chooſe for him, than be left to the 
filly Choices he would make for himſelf, 
3- When a Father ſees a Child diſobedient and} 
ſtubborn, what can be more agretable to a father) 
Aection, than to chaſten and correct him, if by 
this Means he may amend him? 
4. Men may. be happy in all Places, if their 
Mind be but /uited to their Condition, 
5. The Morning is the Time convenient for 
Study, 
6. God beſt knows what is gd ſor vs, and what 
not. 


ADVANTAGE, &Cc. 


7. It is a Pleaſure to lead a Life equal and ggree- 12 
able to one's N ords; and ſo to live, that every - 
Speech uy agree with one's N7orats. 0 

8. The Life of the retired indecd is more eaſy, 
and more ſafe; but the Life of thoſe that apply 
themſelves to the Aﬀairs of Government, is more 
beneficial to Mankind, and more conducive to Glo- 
ry and ; 

y Renown * 
DISADVANTAGE, &c. 5 


1. You judge wrong of yourſelf; if you ſeem r 
of uo uſe but to the Ajifed ; a Man may thew 
1imſelf of Service to his Friend under all Py 


ſtances, | 
2.' Meek- 
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2. Meekneſs reſtrains that mad Paſſion of An- 
er, which is not only unea/y to gur ſelves, but of- 
nt. Mentimes very detrimental to our Neighbours, 
and 3 The ſame Labour is not equally grievous to 
lar General and common Soldier ; for in the Cafe of 
General, Honour makes the Toil eaſy, | 
hu 4. I ſhall be glad to ſee you at my Houſe to- 
the Morrow, if it be not inconvenient for you. 

5. An ungrateful Man is his own Enzmy, 

6. As Nature or Providence hath given to Man 
Pothing more valuable than his own Soul; nothing 
'by Oy wat as Pleaſure to that divine meſtima- 

dle C/. 

7. Pleaſure embaraſſeth Deliberation, is an Ene- 
ny to Reafon, and hoodwinks the Mind, to keep 
der from having any Communication with Virtue, 

8. Old Age, in great Poverty, cannot indeed 
de light even to azyiſe Man; nor in the greateſt 
lenty, not burthenſomò to a Fool. | 

195 Cruelty is very d:/agreeable to the Nature of 
an. 
* 10. An envious Man is as * to a State, as 
dockle among the Wheat, or a Coward in War. 


Ys 

'y L1KENESs, &c. 

1. How lite. Friend/bip is Flattery, it not onl 
imitates, bat it out does it; it is received with 

pen Ears, and is then moſt grateful, when moſt 

hurtful. 

1 3. The Life of Man is ie a Game at Tables ; 

„Ihe Chance is not in our Power, but to play it 


well, is. | 
4 Forſake not an old Friend, for a new one is 
| ; not 
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not like him: A Friend is lite Vine, the bettel 


and more pleaſant for being old. 1 = 

4. The Life of Man is lite Iron; if you uſe it} , 

it wears away; if you uſe it not, the Ruſt con ,,, 

ſumes it, ri 

5. Tame is lie a River, that beareth up Thing 

light and ſwoln; and drowns Things, weighty} .,* 
and ſolid. 1 


6. When a Quarrel is once broke out, *tis lin but 
a violent Flame, which cannot ſo ſoon be quenchs 
ed, as it might have been, whilſt it was only 2 


ſmothering Fire. | | Ti 
7. Nature hath order'd Man not to think any ;+(« 


thing more beautiful than Man; for ſo great «i 
the Force of Nature, that Man deſires td be 1 
Man; as an Ant to an Ant, 

8. He that ſpeaks the Truth, being always 6. 
formable to himſelf, can never be diſproved, but 
Liar is ſoon confuted; for he is apt to contradidſ 4 
himſelf. thi 

9. Nothing is more lite a Madman, than one 
who 1s drunk. Ss pr 

10. He was a great deal more lite his Moth: i 
than his Father. | 

11. The Sickneſs of the Mind is mo/? /ike ſick 5, 
Bodies. 

12. I compare not the Man that does theſe 32 
T wot with the beſt of Men, but I think him m 7, 
hike G . 


UNLIKENESS, &c. L 

l 

1. There are two Sorts of Humility ; one con n 
ſikts in the having a mean Opinion of ourſelves; C 


and another in being content that others ſhoulE 
have 
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have ſo of us; the former is contrary to Pride, the 
latter to YVain-g/ory. 

te 2. He that contends where he cannot but be 
uf 5 is not unlike the Viper, that bit the 
File. ä 

* 2. Nothing is ſo contrary to Reaſon and Conflancy 
as Fortune. 

4. Nothing ought to be H range to a wiſe Man, 
but what is joined with Vice. 

5. Is there any Doubt, but that Injury is con- 
trary to Kindneſs? As then to do any Injury is a 
Thing to be avoided in itſelf ; ſo Kindneſs is tor 
itſelf to be practiſed. | | 


tte 


PLEASU RR, &c. 


I. Piety is acceptable to God. | 

2. It is not the Incenſe, or the Offering that is 
acceptable to God, but the Purity and Devotion of 
the Worſhipper. 

3. He that loves any Perſon, is deſirous to ap- 
prove himſelf, and to do whatſoever he thinks 
will be pleaſing to him, 

4. He that is full, loaths an Honey-comb, but 
to the Hungry the bittereſt Thing is fever. 

- 5, How ſavoyry is a Piece of Bread 10 one who is 
hungry, and how delicious is Water to him who is 
Bie; 

6. Learn to diſtinguiſh what Nature hath made 
neceſſary, and what is ſuperfluous ; what eaſy 
Laws ſhe hath enacted ; and how grateful and 
pleaſant Life may be to thoſe who obey them; how 
ſevere and intricate to thoſe, who rather truſt to 
Opinion than to Nature, 
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EncLisu EXAMPLES, 


DrisyLEASURE, &c. 


1. When Men have within themſelves no Re MF x 
fources for making Life virtuous and happy, topo “ 
ſuch Men every Age of Life is 4;/agreeable ; but to the 
thoſe who require from themſelves all that is good, 2 
nothing can ſeem an Evil, which the Neceſlity of Lor 
Nature brings with it. d 

2. Exile is terrible to thoſe, who, as it were, 
ſtint themſelves to one Dwelling- place, but not 
” thoſe, who look upon the whole Globe as one 

ity. is | 

x It is painful to a modeſt and generous Mind 
to ſollicit any great thing from one whom he 
thinks he has greatly obliged ; leſt he ſhould! 
ſeem to claim rather than aſk it, and it ſhould be 
reckon'd rather a Debt than a Favour, 


SUBMISSION. 


1. Nothing is more commendable, than for 
young Perſons to be ſubmiſſive to their Parents. 

2. It is a Sign of Repentance in the Offender, 
when he is ſpplicent to the Perſon offended. ä 

3. Humanity is a Virtue, which forbids a Man 

to be proud among his Companions; ſhe ſheweth 
herſelf gentle and condeſcending to all; judgeth not 
ill of any one; and delights in that as her own | 
chief Good, which is likely to promote the God 
of others. | 5 


RESISTANCE, 


Exciisn Exameres, 


RESISTAN CE. 


en x. Children that are refractory and cantumacious 
g their Parents, ſhall be cut off from the Land of 
to the Living. 

d, 2. They who are diſabedient to the Foie of the 
of Lord ſhall periſh, 


4 - ; 
e, RELATION, or belonging to any thing. 


ne 1. So great is the Power of Virtue, that tho' 
ee only ſee it in others, it moves us, and makes 
- s friendly to the Perſon that ſeems to be poſſeſſed 
e Wo: it, | 
Id 2. Anger is next kind io Cruelty. 
be 3. All Art will recede from natural Simplicity, 
o near a-kin is it to Deceit. 
4. To healthful Bodies the plaineſt Meats are 
generally the moſt wholeſame. 
5. The covetous Man is 2/ % te his Body, for 
or Wie often denies it the moſt neceſſary Refreſhment; 
6. Bad Manners are contagious as well as Diſ- 
r, Peaſes; and the Mind is at leaſt as much, if not 
more liable to Infection than the Body. 
. Recreations are ſometimes nece//ary, both to 
he Body and Mind of Man, as neither of them is 
able to endure a conſtant 'T oil, without ſome Re- 
freſhment between. 

8. He that conceives in his Mind ſome arduous 
aſk, ought firſt to aſk of Heaven Strength equal 
thereto. 

9. People, generally ſpeaking, are ind to their 
VNeig hbours for their own Sakes. 
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To: It is honourable for a Man to ceaſe from 
Strife, but every Fool will be meddling. hn 

11. Nothing but Moderation and Greatneſs of his 
Mind can make either a proſperous or adverſe 
Fortune #a/y 70 us. | 

12, He that is perfectly wiſe is perfectly happy 
nay, the very Beginning of Wiſdom maks Life 
eaſy to us. | 


wy 
Huc referuntur Nomina ex con, &c. 


O this Rule belong alſo Nouns compounded of th 


Prepoſition con, or cum; as, conſeryus, cog- 
natus, &c, 


1. I could not endure his Inſolence, as he was 
but my Fell2w-Servant to the ſame Maſter. 
2. *T was his Cuſtom to adapt Nicknames ts 


Things, 

3. He was my Fellov-Soldier in Greece; and my 
Comrade in Italy. - 

4. He was conſcious to himſelf of the Crime, tho 
he denied it. 8 
5. Nothing can make a Man happier, than a t 
Mind conſcious te itſelf of its own Integrity. t. 
e 
An EXCEPTION, : 


Ly OME of theſe Adiectives, that ſignify Likeneſs 
Unlikeneſs, or Relation, may have a Genitive 
Caſe after them. 


1. We muſt take particular Care whom we imi- 
tate, and whom we with to be like. 
2. May 
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2. May he be happy, and not degenerate from 
his Anceſtors. 
3. He was very unlike you, tho? ye were bred 
her. 
4. Great Wits are allied to Madmen. 


F. He that regards not the Inſtruction of his 
Father, or Tutor, or other Superior, whoſe Love 


is equal to his Authority, will always be a Fool. 


Communis, alienus, immunis, &c. 


ACH of theſe three Hufectives govern ſeveral 
Caſes, 


Communis. 
With a Genitive. 


1. Every Body can tell you, that Calamities 
are common to all. Mankind. 

2. Even ſo it is with all worldly Things; their 
Spring comes, and they are put forth; then blows 
the Wind, and they go down : And in Lieu of 
them grow up others like unto them: ſo that to 
endure but for a while, is common to all. 

3. It is an old Proverb ; All Things are common 
among Friends. 


IFith a Ditive. 


1. Univerſal Experience ſhews, that Death is 
e:mmuon to all Ages. 

2. We are not to condemn. any thing that is 
common to a Nation ; for Cuſtom detends it. 


E 3. 3., It 
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3. It is common to all, but ſuch as are of the 
vileſt Diſpoſition, to love their Country. 


A Dative, with an Ablative ad the Prepoſition eum. 


1. Ttis not agreeable to Reaſon, to think highly | 


of ourſelves for ſuch Things as are common ta us 
with Beaſts and Plants. | | 

2. I will bear manfully thoſe Dangers which 
are common to me with the reſt of Mankind. 

3 They conſpire together, and diſplay their 
Villanies in common to one another. 


Note, I hen two Perſons or Things follow the Ad- 
fective, with the Conjunttion and, between them ; 
and, muſt not be render'd in Latin by et, but by the 
Prepofition cum, with an. Ablative Caſe. 


1. To move and breath, to ſleep and wake, 
to hunger and thirſt, to live and die, are Things 
common to Princes and Peaſants. | 

2. A ſudden Death is equally common to Good and 
Bad. Therefore it is horrible indeed to die ill, 
but not to die fuddenly. 

3. Perfect Reaſon is the proper Good of Man ; 
other Things are common to kim and brute Animals: 
Is he ſtrong ? So are Lions; Is he beautiful? So 
is the Peacock ; Is he ſwift ? So are Horſes, 


Alienus. 
With a Genitive Caſe; 
2. A frank Nature is not fi? for Secrets, 
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2. He told us a long Story, but it Was wide of 
Truth, 17 


With a Dative. 


1. We are too apt to ſpend our Time in the 
Purſuit of Things that are wholly foreign to our 
Bu ſineſi. | 2 

2. The Kindred generally of a poor Man, not 
only forſake him, but hate his Company, as a 
Diſgrace and Trouble to them; and therefore no 
Wonder if his Companions and Familiars grow 


ſtrange to him. 


3. I know how aver/e you are to Ambition, who 
delight ſo much in Study and Retirement. 


mud an Ablative Caſe. 


r. It is not conſiſtent with the Dignity of a Judge, 
when he is about-to pronounce Sentence, to ſhew 
any Signs of Anger in his Looks, Words, or 
Geſture.. 

2.. We muſt take care that what we ſay, be not 
petulant, nor proud, nor unſuitable in Time os 
Place. 

. Injuſtice may be done two Ways; by Fraud 
os Fore ; Fraud is the Property of a Fox, and 
Force of a Lion, both very unbecoming of a Man ;. 
but. Fraud is the-more deteſtable; | 


And the Prepoſitian A, or Ab. 


1. With a. Man, who is diſaected to me, my 
Letters will do no good, 


2. Have 


54 E-, a11sH ExAMPL Es. 
2. Have your ſo much Leiſure from your own 


Buſip as, as to :ake care of other Mens Affairs, 
and ſuch as d not at all concern you? I am 


Man, and therefore think no Office of Humanity 7 
not pertaining to me. . 
3. Our Manner of Joking, ſhould neither be the 


profuſe nor indecent, but genteel and facetious ; 
for as we allow Boys no other Liberty of playing, fron 
but what is not :con/i/tent:with genteel Behaviour 4 
ſo in our very Jokes, ſomewhat of a generous Di- are 
Poſition ought to be diſplay dc. | to 
4. It is not agreeable to that Fuſtice, for which we anc 
ſeem to be born, to take any Thing from another, W yn 
which is his Property. | 
5. It behoves Man not to be averſe to Man, on 
this very Account, becauſe he is a Man. 


Immunis, 


IFith a Genitive Caſe, 


1. Let thoſe who have offended be aftaid; as 
Conſeience /e from Guilt can laugh at falſe Ac- 
ouſers. | 3 ; 
2. Happy is the City that enjoys Tranquillity, 
without being involu'd in fo great a War, 


Fith an Ablative Caſe, 


1. So general was the Report, that no one 
throughout the Nation was ee from Fear, 

2. He ſo well order'd the Retreat, that his 
whole Army met with uo Mis/ortune © 


o 


And 
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53 
And a Prepoſition. 


1. He but aukwardly objects a Vice to another, 
from which himſelf is not free. 

2. In the Grave there is no Diſtinction, but 
the Servant is free from the Power of his Maſter. _ 

3. No one is ſo happy as to live always free 
from Misfortunes, 

4. Children, when they are once grown up, 
are apt to think themſelves free from all Obedience 
to their Parents; but their Duty is till the ſame, 
and in many Caſes, they ought to be as much 
under Command now as before. 


Natus, commodus, incommodus, &c. 


HESE ſeven Adjeftives, natus, commodus, 
incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, ap- 
tus, with ſeveral other, as, promptus, proclivis, 
ſegnis, rudis, &c. govern an * Caſe, with 
the Prepoſition ad, (or in ;) which Accuſative Ca/e 
frgnifies the End, Purpoſe, or Uſe, to, or for which 
any thing is made, born, fit, ar unfit, as in the 
Example given, (Natus ad Gloriam, he was born to 
Glory) Glory is the Accident, or End to which 


ſuch a one is born. 


1. When we begin to look about, and conſider 
who we are, and wherein we differ from brute 
Animals; we ſhall begin to purſue thoſe Things 
for which we were born. | my: 

2. Every one is not made to govern States, to 
diſtribute Juſtice, to reſolve great Doubts, and 


end Controverſies. 
8 5 There 
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3+ There is implanted in us a certain Defire of 
Knowledge; and we are bern for Society and the 
Communion of Mankind. 

4. Man being made to do good to others, 
when he doth good to any one, he doth that for 
which he was born, and therefore can require no 
more. 

5. The Mind attains not Virtue, but by In- 
ſtrüction and continual Exerciſe : To this indeed 
we are born, but born without it; and in the beſt 
of Men, without Study and Application, there 
is the Ground of Virtue, but not Virtue itſelf. 

6. Money, hke Dung is good for nothing, ex- 
cept it be ſpread. . 

7. It is enough for ſuch a little Creature as 
Man, to be good for one Thing. 

8. A Member, unprofitable to the Common wealth, 
is more worthy to be cut off than preſerved. 

9- He that uſes himſelf only to Books, is ft for 
nothing but a Book; and he that converſeth with 
No-body, is fit to converſe with No- -body. 

10. The Wit of Man, if properly exerciſed, is 
arcommodated to the beſt Things, but if it degenerates 
into Vice, it is far below the dumb Beaſts. 

11. Nothing is ſo agre-able to the Nature of 
Man as Friendſhip; nothing ſo ;#7ted for a State of 
Proſperity or Adverſity. | 

12. Nothing is more tre to true Felicity, 
_ to love Virtue for itfelf ; and for itſelf hate 

ice. 

13. 'Tis true, he did amiſs, but I did not J 
think the Cauſe firong enough for Rebuke or Chaſ- 
Hiſemeut. a as 
14. How prone arc we to kae, and how flow tl 
to Low! 


15. Na- 


of 
he 
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15. Nature of herſelf is prone to Humanity, 


Hen , and Glemeney. 
wy A Foot has all Vices, but he is not prone to 
all by Nature: Some are inclined to Petulance, ſome 
to Avarice, and ſome to Luxury, 
There are two Things, whereby we do 


| amils ; either the Mind hath contracted a Malig- 


nity from falſe Opinions; or if not, it it inclinrd 
thereto ; and from this wrong Biaſs, or from ſpe- 
cious Appearance, is ſoon corrupted; 

18. Men are ſo prone to belitur ill of others, that 
any the lighteſt Jealouſy, will, if once it be erg 
abroad, ſerve for that Purpoſe. | 

19. Anger is prone to Raſbnæſt; for while itis 
intent upon harming. the Enemy, it. ſees not its 
own Advantage. 

20. A ſerious and ſevere Behaviour, no doubt, 
has its Weight; but Friendſhip ought to be more 
remiſs, more free, more endearing, and more 
drone to all Manner of Politeneſs. 

21. The World thinks him ſtupid who is pa- 
tient; and without Senſe of Honour, who pales 
by Injuries; but the more Underſtanding any 
Man hath, the /ower he is 70 Anger, 

22. They pe rformed exceeding well, conſider- 
ng they wer waſh mee ee in 

ar, 


Verbalia in bilis, &c, 


ERBALS, (or,  Adjeftives derived from Verbs, 

and ending) in bilis, of a Paſſive S1gnification ; 
as alſo Participials in dus, govern a Dative Caſe of 
the Thing or Perſon, 


Note, 
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Note, The Difference between 4à Participial, an 
@ Participle, is, that the former has no Reſpect to an 

particular Tenſe or Time; but the latter carrin 
— it the Senſe kj Time future: as, Memorandus 
in the Rule / , ever-memorable, fit to be 
mentioned = | Times ; but the Participle, Me 
morandus, / 8 # to be mention'd hereafter. 


1. The Skin of the Rhinoceros is ſo hard, that 
n Array can pierce it. 

2. How many warlike Nations and ſuong Ci 
ties, that ſtood invincible to Attacks and Sieges, hatt 
Luxury overcome. ? 

o. 10 one could overcome him by Force, yet 
he bad a Heart apt to yield to humble Entreaties. 
4. Inward Wounds of the Mind are not crab! 
by — Salues applied to the e 


PARTICIPIALS. 


1, God, as a pure Being, i is by Man to be wor 
ſhipped with a pure Mind. 


2. Poverty is then juſtly to be 8 by al, 
when it is joined with Pride and Ill-manners. 


. He died indeed te be lamented by many, but to 
be lamented by none more than myſelf. | 
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Adjefives gotirs] ng an Aocuſative 
Caſe. 
Magnitudis Menſura, &c. 
THE Mea ure of Duantity, (as, an Inch, Foot, 


T Ya: Ell, Sc.) is put after AdjeAives that 
Jy Dimenfon, (« (as, long, broad, thick,) in an 


Accuſative Caſe, and ſometimes in a Genitive, or Ab- 
lative. When in an Accuſative , the Propoſition ad, it 


under ond, as, in the os A centum Pedes, 
i. e. Ad centum Pedes. hen in the Mblative, the 
Prepoſition a, ab, or de; as, Latus Pedibus tribus, 
i. e. A Pedibus tribus. When in the Genitive, there 
is an Ellipfis of ſome ſuch Word as, latitudine, lon- 


* as, Lata Fedum denim, i. v. Latitudine 
edum denam, 


Accuſative, 


1. A Wall an hundred Fert high, and thirty 
Feet thick, will defend a Town well ; 22 
it be encompaſſed with a Ditch fixty 
2 Feet deep. 

. The Roof between the Pillars, was an hun- 
ired and tern Feet bread, and /ixty Feet long, 


r Duties, 
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| Ablative, N ; 
1. That muſt have been a noble Ci ity, whoſe 


Walls were two hundred Feet high, and fifty | 


broad. 


and Chapiters, were a ch Part of its Diameter 
high. A TP » 7 711 TE ? 7 


1 * Can * p 


1. That Ship catinot but be very rang which 
is made of Planks thirty. Inches broad, and twenty 
Inches thick. 

2, The Buttreſſes which ſupported the A Ns 
were en, Feed e 2450 


4); 


ay | Accuſativus aliquando, &c, 


A N Aerufatioe Coſe rs ſometimes put after both 
Adiectives and Participles, when the Prepoſition 
ſecundum ſeems to be under ſtood. 


1. In this one Thing indeed, he has not ſo 
conſiderate as he ought to be, but in all other Re- 
Heis he, was, truly a prudent, and careful Maſter 
of a Family, 


2. It isan agreeable Sight, to ſee the induſtrious 


Bees, returning Home in the Evening, beſmear'd 
en the Thighs with Wild-Thyme. | 

3. He was like his Brother, in Voice, and Com- 
Plexion, but a Cripple in his Limbs, 


Adjectives 


2. The Pillars of the Gallery, with their Squares | 


1 


8 
p 
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EXEXLEXERXEXEXEXEXEXRE 
Adjeftives governing an Ablativa Caſe. 


 Adjetiva quæ ad Copiam, &c. 


A Djectiues which relate to Plenty, (as, rich, full, 
laden with, fruitful of, &c. in Latin, dives, 
plenus, onuſtus, fertilis, &c.) or Want, (as, 
Poor, deſtitute, void of, &c. in Latin, pauper, 
indignus, egenus, vacuus, expers, &c.) goverr 
an Ablative Caſe, and ſometimes a Genitive. 


 Adjeftives ſignifying Plenty. | 
1+ > Wb av iactes Caſe. 


1. It is ſtrange that a Man cannot be content, 
when he is rich both in Land, and in Money put out 
to Uſe. 

2. What can be a more beautiful Sight, than 
the Heavens full of Splendor ? 

3. The Converſation. of a great Part of Men, 
is deſigning and inſidious, fu!! sf Flattery and Fal- 
hood, of good Words, and Il Offices. 

4. How happy am I, to have ſuch a Preceptor, 
who 1s eaſy of Acceſs, free, and full of the Huma- 
nity he teaches. | | 

5. The Ship that came in laden with Corn, was 
very acceptable to the Por. My 

6. Where the Soil' is rich, and abounding in 

{ 2502” F 2 genial 
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Moiſture, the Meadows are cover'd with 
, and the Vales fend thick with Corn, 


With a Fea 


. He was rieb in Horſes ; richer in Cattle ; and 
mf rich in Land. 

All Places abound with Fools.— All are full of 
Parfidy and Deceit. 

When the Mind of Man is inwardly ſatiſ- 
fied, and full of Joy, it does good to the Body 
too, as 2 in his I n PIR 

may be ſaid to s, who 
* . no vp Sa <4 be added to wap. Lite, for his 
_ Sake, but for theirs to whom he is ſervice- 


5. „ Land, cho barren of Corn, was full of 
erat. 
6. The Land 3 both with Ain and Corn. 


7. If a ſolitary Life, without Friends, is fu :f 


Trouble and Diſquiet, then Reaſon herſelf points 
out, that we ſhould procure Friends. 


Adjectives ſignifying Want. t. 
With an Ablative Cale 


1. I hope this Book will prove of uſe to BAD 


tho” it be poorer in Examples, than I could wiſh it. 
2. He is poor indeed, who 7 in want of every 
Thing, 
3- He had an excellent Genius, but for wank. of 
Stay and pp.ication, he was poor in Nerd. 


4. Swear- 


C 
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A. Swearing is à Sint nich there is no 
tation, either from Pleaſure or Profit; other Sine: 
may offer us ſomewhat of — — but this 
| —— wad of b Mp. 
They are ſturdy, not generous, who are 
void * all Grief. 
| 6. How happy is it to he free from Danger, when 
. all the Nations round us are plung'd in War, 
When we are rer from neceſſary. Buſineſs\and 
FE. we are pred fee, een 
ſomething z and we; think the Knowledge of 
ö Things, or hidden, or wonderful, conducive to 
our living well and happily. 
8. Do — is re _ an. 85 way i be 
2 ee fr wy Fear. "= 


* * , " 
188 „ 1 1 : ' :p 17 
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zaizd y With v 


1. I ſhould- W wiſh to be aft i thaſe 
Guts, "which make the Owner of them unhappy. 
2. A Man may be happy i in himlelf, though in 
wann of: Siluur and Gold. 
19. Life is not ſhort, but we make it ſo; \ are 
not in want of it, but. | 
- Virtue. /atids in need of rn 
A Man, who isutterly defitute of Virtue * 
bell, commonly envies Virtue in another. 
6. Simplicity, without-Art, prevails more upon 
tho: Minds of len, than: Art without Simplicity. 
M Maſter who is rich, and net uſed to Labour, 
will not conſider, whether what he commands be | 
Juſt Or unjuſt. Si 
8. Strength, rid of Juan, often falls by its 
own Weight: nw 91 os 
9. 158 was ſo. abandon'd a Wretch, that. he 
F 3 was 
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was not Try og tore nw of ma a 


theſe Bodies, we ſhall be 
Emulation, 


Adjectiva regunt, &c. 


A Pefives, which ſignify the Cauſe, or the Man- 
ner, an Faſhion off a Thing, govern an Abla- 
tive Caſe. The A a, ad, cum, e er 
* under flood, 


A Man difpoſed to learn, will 1 * 
con by Reprebenſion ; whereas a grows 
worſe, by Endeavours to reform him, and is only 
made more incapable of good Advice, by being 
exaſperated at it. 
Die obſtinate — — an ill 
on; as a barren is ma 4 by 
Care and Tillage. * 

3. Misfortunes cannot be avoided, but: they 
may be ſweetened, if not overcome; and our 
Lives made happy by Philoſophy. 

4. We may make that light by Patienceand Cu- 
aw) which cannot otherwiſe be amended, _ 

. He that is aſham'd to be ſeen in a' mean 
Condition, would be proud in a ſplendid one. 

6. That which is fair and p/auftble in . 9 
rather pleaſeth us, than that which is plain 1 and 
profitable in Effects. 

7. They are to be blamed who are faithful in 
Deed, but ſpoil the Duty by the Aſperity of their 
Language ; but they are worſe, who are Mud in 
Speech, but injure you in Fact; but the * 


7 
| 
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hey, who are troubleſome in their Wards, and in 

heir Doings hurtful. 7 
8. A Speech ought to be more adorn'd with Sen- 

ziment, than with Words. a 

9. He that is excellent in Deeds, makes amends 
for any Defect of the Tongue. 

10. Tho' many are equal in Dignity, yet one 
alone can obtain the higheſt Place. 

11. Crafty and audacious Counſels are joyful in 
the Expettation, difficult in the Management, and 
ad in the Event. 

12. A Fayour is rendered greater or leſs (tho 
it be the ſame) from the Time, Place, and Manner; 
it often happens, that a thouſand Pence given op- 
portunely, does more good, than a Maſs of Trea- 
ſure would at another Time. | 

13. A Thing is ſaid to be honeſt, or fit, not 
upen the Account that it is praiſed by many; but 
becauſe it is of ſuch a Nature, as to be commendable 
from its own intrinfic Beauty and Lovelineſ, tho 
Mankind had neither Underſtanding to diſcern, 
nor a Tongue to praiſe it. | 

14. Whatever is probable in Appearance, h 
not. altogether certain, yet if nothing offers to 
ſtroy that Probability, the wiſe Man will take up 
with.it : And this is ſufficient for the whole Con- 
duct of Life. | 
| Dignus,. indignus, &c.. 


T HESE ſeven. Adjieftives, dignus, indignus, 
(the Sign of,) itus, contentus, (tbe Sign 
with,) captus, (ibe Sigr in) extorris, (ib Sign 
from, and fretus, (the Sign in, or upon ;) 4% 
Adjeclives ſignifying Price, require an Ablative _ { 
| | 10h 


Tus 
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which is rather govern'd af ſome e Nen * ex. 
1 in Latin. 


qe) 3 


Dignus. 


1. It js the Part of a good Man fo to batters 
that his Integrity may be thought more worthy 
of Belie ie than the Oath of another M 

2. There. is nothing more cotnmendable, or 
mort worthy a generous Perſon, than Clemency. an 

0k he that merely finds fault, but he that 
ng t with Reaſon, js worthy of Praiſe. 4 
4. Few Men hunt after Praiſe, without difco- 
MN, i in themſelves ; which is ſure to eclipſe 
whatever praiſe worthy Thing they do. 

5. Neither, Phyſicians, nor Generals, nor Ora- 
tors, can perform any Thing warthy of great Pra [bs 
without Uſe and 4 

6. It ĩs prdiſẽ worthy to bear Misfortunes with 
Diſcretion, nat to be broke down by Fortune, 
but to maintain Dj iSnity even in the mo ſeyere 
4 1e 

Tue. Virtue defernes true Prall 3 for what-, 
55 Vinh, th the Management f , the r ers 
A IE, FHP us and Worthy 7755 ation, | 
8. Doth any one contemn me, let him.look to 
that, my — ſhall be not to ſpeak, or do any 
Thing truly deſerving Contempt 

9. The higheſt and moſt perfect” Glory of a | 
popular Man, conſiſts in three Things ; firſt,. me 
when the Public loves him; ſecondly, when it 
truſts 905 og Birdy 4 d a certain De- ſhe 
gree of Admiration, i es to be worth) We 
the a Hoon J. ef 1 N 


3 


** 10. tome 
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10. Some Studies are called liberal, becauſe 
ey are worthy of 4 Man tobo is frre-boyrn ; but 
dere is 1 1 Study, that is truly liberal; the 
udy of Wiſdom, ſublime, ſtrong, and magnani- 
ous ; all other are trifling and puerile. | 
11. It is very miſbecoming, upon any ferious 
abject, to introduce any gay Diſcourſe, more 
prthy of © Banquet. | 

N envious Man is more worthy of Pity 
ar er. , : | a. ds 

at 13. He is not worthy the Name of a Man, who 
ould p- one whole Day in Pleaſure. : 
14. The World isa Temple worthy of God, in 
hich Man being placed, ought to walk honeſt] 

d ſoberly, as in the Sight of bim, who beholdeth 


* 144 1  Indignus, 


„ . Some are fo proud and arrogant, that they 
e. Wuperciliouſly overlook all other Men, as if 
vere not worthy of the leaſt Re/þ477 from them. 
2. The vain Babling of a ſtupid Speech, is un- 
worthy an Anfeoer. | 
3. Nothing is ſo unworthy the Gravity and Oon- 
ancy of a wiſe Man, as either to think falſely, or 
to defend without any Hefitation, what is not 
fufficiently examin'd and known, - 
4. Nothing is more to be abhorred, nothing 
more unworthy a Man than Diſhoneſty. 
5. An ungrateful Man by complaining, does not 
ſhew himſelf worthy of greater Things, but an- 
worthy of what is given. 
6. It is aſk'd, whether new Friends, ſuch as 
xe worthy our Friendſhip, are to be preferr'd * 
O 


„ 
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old ones; A Doubt untberthy of a Man; for the 
ht to be no Safety * Friendſup, as of oth 
Things. ehen: 
if We muſt tak Care e 
in vain without Effect; nor the Effect unwor! 
our Labour. t 

8. An amicable Difference of Opinion, oug 
never to give Riſe to bad Language: Railing 
Scolding; Paſſion, obſtinate Heats, and Wang 
ling in iſputations ſeem t to me unworthy v4 YM 
Red © No "Wb wen Off e Oh”, 


* ” - 
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\Predicus. | [ * 91 1 SY 


F. 1 1 en I am. W 
then do you make no uſe of it ? If hy, Reaſon d 
her part, what more can you require 

2. He is moſt miſerably poor, who is not 
dued with Virtue, © 


FE. They, who are cndued with i irtue, are the 
y rich len 


4. They who have nothing elle but the image 
of their Anceſtors, are noble in Opinion mor 
truly than in Fact; but he that is ae with Fir 
tue, has true and genuine Nobility. 

5. We cannot otherwiſe conceive of God, 
than as a Spirit, abſolutely free, perceiving, ant 
moving all Things, and endued Ninot with err 
laſting Motion. 


Contentus. 


A Contentedneſs i is contrary to Ambition; the 
ambitious Man always diſlikes his preſent Condi- 
tion, and therefore greedily ſecks an higher; 

whereas 


Enctisn FxAMPUEs, 6g 
ereas he that is content with his own, lies quite 
t of the Road of this' Temptation. 

2. A wiſe Man is contented with his Lot, what- 
er, it be, Mithout wiſhing what he has not; 
o* of the two, he had rather abound than want, 
. Moſt Men have reaſon to be contented with the 
hortneſs of Life, becauſe there is nothing, which 
an induce them to wiſh it longer. 

4. He that is content with his own is truly the 
ch Man.! =* n er ee 
5. He that contents himſelf with a few and neceſ- 
ry Things, makes himſelf a cheap Market. 

6. Nothing is better than the Remembrance of 
ood Deeds, and being content with Liberty, to de- 
viſe worldly Affairs. 

7. There are ſome, and not the Jeſs happy, 
ho deſpiſe Riches, being contented with a Tirtle ;; 
d even Honour, with the Defire of which others 
re ſo much enflamed, they ſo little admire, as to 

hink nothing more light and vain. 5 
8. Philoſophy is contented with a few Judges, 
nd ſhunning the Vulgar, becomes ſuſpected and 
a AR by them. | 

9. Vurtue defires no other Reward on Earth, 
han that of Praiſe and Glory ; and if diſappointed 
oa erein, it is however contented in itſe!f. 

10. Hither let all your Thoughts tend, wiſh 
or this alone, leaving the reſt to Providence, that 
er ou may be ſatiched with yourſelf, and contentd 

ith your own Endowments. 


SND 
he . — 
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, 2 
1. A Soldier diſabled in bis Lies ought to il = 
provided 22 — 5 30 
2. What Condition in Life can be more milf e 
rable, than to be both def and hi. As 
3- It becomes a Man to think, and ſpeak wit "1 


Propriety, to act with Deliberation, and in ev 
Thing, to find out and preſerve in the Truth 
on the other hand, to be i upon, to mil 
take, to faulter, and to be deceived, is as difgract 
ful as to dote and be mad. 1 


Extorris. 


1. Being bonifhed from my own Country, 1 fat 

to betake myſelf for Safety to my Enemie | 
2. Being driven from Home, he was obliged do 

wage War with a fierce and cruel Nation. 

3. A wiſe Man is always at Home, even whe 
hani ſbed bis own Country ; becauſe to him all the 
World is but one City, and every Place in it i 
his Houſe. 


Fretus. 


* I neglected my own Safety, relying aden you 
r being void of deceived me. 

2. an re/ying wholly upon bis own Fudgment 

is like to miſcarry, becauſe he follows the Con- 


duct of a Fool. 

> 108 won By have wrote to you more 
y, relying upon the Cunſciou of my Sinceri 

and Affection to you. e F L 


Adjertivi 
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Adjeives ſenifying Price, 


1. By Gold F _ is deſtroyed, and for Cold 
the very Laws are fold. 

2. | think the Horſe you bought the other Day 
not dear at twenty Pounds, 

3. What you have no Need of is dear at a Peniy. 


Horum nonnulla, &c, 


F 0 4 E of theſe Aljectives alſo govern a Genitive 
Caſe. 


1. I thank you, but I am not worthy your Salu- 
tation. 

2. It is very commendable in a Gentleman, to 
do nothing that is unworthy his great Anceftors. 

3. He lived contented with the Equeſtrian Order. 


Comparativa, cum exponantur, &c. 


Aer, of the Comparative Degree, when they 

are explained by than, (in Latin, quam) govern 

an Ablative Caſe, leaving out the Conjunttion ; which 

i oro ed (contrary to this Rule) would have the 
following of the ſame Caſe with that which is 

joined by it. | 

1. Nothing is more beautiful, nothing more lovely 


than Virtus; whatever is performed at her Com- 
mand is good and deſireable. 


Ire 2. Nothing is more excellent than Knnwledge, 
ty 805 Nothing is more pleaſant than the Styerts of 
ence. 


ve | G 4. Nothing 
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4. Nothing in Life ought to be dearer to us 
than our Country. 8 6 
5. How happy is Life, while I converſe only 
with myſelf and my Books ! O ſweet and innocent 
Amuſement, almoſt preferable to every kind of Em- 
ployment ] 5, My 
6. No Pleaſure can be greater, than the Pleaſurt 
of the Mind. | 8 
7. Nothing is mere de/ireable, or more worthy a 
Man than Hijdom : They therefore who court her 
are term'd Philoſophers ; for Philofophy implies 
nothing but the Love of Wiſdom. 425 
8. Nothing is more endearing than the Returns of 
Affection, and the Intercourſe of Kindneſs and 
good Offices. ar 
9. What can be more unjuſt than a Blocthead, 
—— thinks nothing right but what he does him- 
fel. * : 2 
10. Nothing is more unfuſ than a tardy Friend, 
11. Nothing is more dete/table than Dilevace 
12. Nothing is more vile than Slavery. We are 
born to Liberty and Honour. Even Death is bet- 
ter than Slavery. : 
13. In a free State nothing is more ſcandalous than 
4 Deſire to reign. | 5 2 
14. Nothing is more vile than Vanity. ä 
15. Nothing is more inconſiſtent with the Gravity 
of a wiſe Man, than Error, Levity, and Raſhuejs, 
16. Money is generally held of more Value than 
Duty by thoſe who are poor. 
17. They are ſo rich, that if you make them a 
Preſent, the Favour is lighter than a Feather. 
18. As in extreme Pain Minutes ſeem hunger 
than Days, ſo in extreme Pleaſure Days ſeem 
ſwiſter than Minutes, | 


19. He 


aA ATHYW 


5 
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19. He that, under the Pretence of Kindneſs, 
betrays his Neighbour, is wor/e than a Man, who 
openly profeſſes his Malice. 1 

20. What am I better than the proreſt Man, who 
begs Alms, unleſs I be wiſer than him, and more 
virtuous. _ 

21. A Man's good Name is a Thing he holds 
moſt precious, oftentimes dearer than his Life. 

22. What Obligations can be greater thau thoſe 
that Children receive from their Parents ? 

23. What can be more excellent than the young 
Nan, who can ſay to himſelf, (for it is not right 


to ſay it to others,) I have excell'd my Father in 


Obligations? And what more happy than the old 
Man, who proclaims it every where that he is fo 
excell'd. 

24. None are more miſerable than thoſe who are 
come to ſuch a pals, as to make even Superfluities 
neceffary : They do not enjoy Pleaſures, who are 
Slaves to them; and there is no Hope of a Cure, 


where Vice is become an Habit. | 


25. No Pleaſure is ſtoecter to ingenuous Minds 
than Liberty. 

26. The Liberty of a State is dearer than Life, 
nor does he fall ingloriouſly, who dies, fighting 
tor his Country. 

27. Glory obtained by excellent Actions is 
ranger than all Envy. 

28. Facts are more ſtubborn Things than Words. 

29. To get ſo much Wiſdom as to know the 
Difference between Good and Evil, and to un- 
derſtand how to behave a Man's ſelf upon all Oc- 
caſions, is more deſireable than Treaſures of Gold 
and Silver. ; | 

G 2 30. There 
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30. There is nothing more wile than a lazy Fel. 
ow, that lives by cheating; who ſeldom, if he 


catches, is able to keep, his Prey: But he is ail, hf, 
valuable Man, who by honeſt Diligence, getteth N 
Wealth, which ſhall durably remain with him. Caſt 

31. The meaneſt Fare, with the Love of him 
that invites, and with Agreement among the "a0 
Gueſts, is much better than the moſt ſumptuous En- ; 
tertainment of him that hates us; or among thoſe . 
that quarrel and contend, even then when all Dif-W Nat 
ferences ſhould be forgotten. | hm 

32. Of all gainful Profeſſions, nothing is better, W 11+ 
nothing more delighiſul, nothing more worthy a Man, 2 
even a Gentleman, than Agriculture. grea 

33. Than a well improved Field nothing can be more miſ] 
profirabl for Uſe, or more beautiful in Shew ; and 3 
old Age is ſo far from debarring us from, that it W 4,7 


invites us to, rural Enjoyments. 4 
34+ The Duties of Juſtice are to be preferr'd tha 
to the Studies and Duties of Knowledge; becauſe 
they belong to the Welfare and Love of the hu- i 
man Race, than which nothing ought to be dearer I us 
to Mankind, 
5. Of all the Things which Wiſdom has pro- W. 
vided for a happy Life, none is more petber ful, 
none more profitable, and none more delectable than zus 
Friendſhip. boy 
36. Nature, or rather God, hath given us a De 


Soul, than which nothing is more excellent, nothing 
more divine. th; 


Tanto, quanto, &c, * 


* E 8 E Ablatives, tanto, quanto, hoc, eo, * 
> and quo, with ſome other, which ſignify the De- mM 
| gree 
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grit 0 Exitfs ; alf the Ablatives ætate and natu, 
are jrined with Adfettives of the Comparative and Su- 
berlative Degree. | 


Note, The Comparative may hade any Ablative 
um Cl after it; But the Superlative admits only theſe 
m ' * 9 
the ee, tanto, quanto, multo; The Sign by, which is 


Ly. Vmetimes expreſſed in Engliſh, but oftener underſtood. 


” I. By how much the mare and greater Things a 
Man hath done, beyond his State and Condition, 
ha Le the more admirable is he eſteemed among all 
6 en. | 
wy 2. They direct us well, who adviſe, that 242 
greater we are, to behave ourſelves the more /ub- 
mi ſſively. ar 27 f 
3. It is a great Atchievement to gain à King- 
dom, but a much greater to keep it. 
4. It is nuch eaſier to contend with any Thing 
than with Hunger. | 
5. The more we ſtruggle with our Neceſlities we 
draw the Knot the harder, and the worſe it is with 
us; and the more the Bird flaps and flutters in the 
Snare, the ſurer (he is eaught; ſo that the beſt 
Way is to fabmit; 1 . 
: 6. The Benefit is never the greater for the mak- 
ing a Buſtle and Noiſe about it; but the Benefac- 
tor is much the leſs for the Oftentation of his good 
Deeds. | | 
BB 7- Men will think that he is 20 better Phyſician 
than the reſt, who has no better Succeſs in his 
Cures. | | 
8. The more difficult any Thing is, the more hon- 
ourable. © TED 
9 · The longer my Friend is abſent, much the 
more] deſire to fee him. 
Gy , 10. It 
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10. It is vile to ſpeak one Thingand to thi 
another, but how much the witer is it to write bt 
Thing, and to think another. 

11. He that will dare to tell a Lye and decein 
his Father, by /o much the more will he deceiy 
others, 

12. When we have no Opinion of a Man 
Probity, the more cunning and crafty he ſeems, . 
more he is hated and ſuſpected. 

3 Praiſe is nothing. but a little Air, a Blaſt 
the Breath of Man; it brings nothing of real Ad 
vantage; for I am made never the wiſer, nor 1 
better, for a Man's ſaying, I am wiſe and good. 

14. It is not for a prudent Man to grow prout 
upon any Succeſs of F ortune, ſince he is never thi 
greater for it. 

- The Mind is ever in Motion, and by hs 

the more vehement, by /o much the more live 
and active; Happy is the Man that applies thi 
Impulſe to wood ings. 

16. As a State cannot be happy amidſt civil 
Broils, nor a Houſe amidſt the Diſſentions of the 
Mafters ; far rſs can the Mind, if at variance 
with itſelf, taſte the leaſt Particle-of e and un 
confined Pleaſure. 

17. If the Pleaſure of Life be in by the 
afflicting Pains of the Body, how. much more ſhall 
it be interrupted by the Diſeaſes of the Mind ? 

18. If — which has ſo many Advocates, 
is not however to be ranked among good I hings, 
and if the greater it is, the more it diſcompoſes and b 
diſorders the Mind; ſurely, to live well and hap- c 
pily, is nothing more than to lead a virtuous and 
lober Lite. 


. 
* - * 
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19. A Man gan with a. much better Grace be an- 
xious in the pecuniary Concerns of bis F. ar, 
than in his CW. 

20. 1 am older than you by twenty Vears. 

21. The older we grow, the wiſer one would think 
we ſhould be. 

22. There is commonly ſuch. a. Pride and 
» "F Stubborneſs in Youth, that they cannot abide to 
— to the me and Directions of their 

m. 

23. As you are wiſer by Hee, you ought to be 
of a more torgiving Lemper; that in your Good- 
neſs my Simplicity may find Protection. 

24 As I am the eldeſt, I think I ſhould be ſer- 


_ un tho' it is no great. ee to me. 


WEH td Eee 
The Conftruttion. of P RO NOUNS, 


Mei, tui, ſui, &c. 


Tn ESE Genitive Caſes, mei, tui, ſui, noſtri, 
veſtri, of the Primitives, ego, tu, &c. are uſed 
When 4 Pe. is ſignified there. 


1. Having always done my Duty, I do not- 
know wherein I have deſerved,” that he ſhould 
have any Diſguſt again/? me 
: 2. His Diſpoſition to Literature was the Con- 
ſequence of his Affection wards me, +» 

3. My Studies languiſh for want of your Aſſiſt- 


ance. 
| 4. My 
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4. My not writing to you ſo often as uſual, i: 
not owinggo any Forgetfulneſs / you, but to my 
bad State of Health, which however is now ſome. 
what, mended ; and you may be aſſured I ſhall 
always keep the Remembrance / you, with great 
Aﬀection, | 
5. I only wiſh you the Command / your/e!f, 
that the Mind, long agitated with vain 'I houghts, 
may at laſt find Reſt, and pleaſe itſelf. 1 
6. Iknow you want no Admonitions, but my 
Affection for you, calls upon me to encourage you 
even in your Race. 
7. He was preparing ſome great Work to per- 
petuate hir Memory. 
8. Your Remembrance of me, which you have 
intimated by your Letters, is very grateful ; and 
not doubting the Conſtancy of your Friendſhip, 


but merely in Compliance of a cuſtomary Form, 6. 
I entreat you to preſerve it. | t 
9. Were we to entertain any Suſpicion or Fear Me il 
of you, we ſhould act unlike ourſelves. 80 C 
10. It ſeems better to ſeek Glory by the Works * 


of Genius, than of Strength; and as the Life, we 
enjoy, is hore, to make the Remembrance of us P 


as long as poſſible. ae 
11. Since we have ſuch an incredible Defire 15 8 
fee you, we ſhall no longer defer our Journey. thu 


12. All good Men, like you, in giving. Judg- c 
ment prefer Clemency to Severity, | 


$70 . Meus, tuus, ſuus, &c. | | du 


THESE Pronouns Poſeſſoe, meus, tuus, favs, 
noſter, veſter, are uſed when Action, or the 

Poſſeſſion of a Thing is ſignified thereby, | 
I. 1 have 
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1. I have ſuch an Opinion of your Wiſdom, 
at I ſhall never pretend to prefer ny Judgment 
your g. | ; 
rea 2. 1 ſhould: think myſelf a Diſgrace to human 
(ature, if 1 did not juſtify your Opinion, by my 
//Farmeſt Affection towards you, and by every 
its, Wind of good Office in my Power. | 
3 How beautiful is it for a Man to finiſh Life 
fore Death; and then wait the remaining Part 
f bis Time in the Poſſeſſion of an happy Life! 
4: I am {urpriz'd that a Man of your fingular 
Viſdom, ſhould not rather enjoy your oton 
ortuue, than vainly diſquiet yourſelf with the 
liſeries of others. pl 
5. They wereleſs offended at your Sentiments, 
han at my Speeches. 1 
6. Upon his Arrival he came immediately to 
Houſe ; but I do not ſo much wonder, that 
e ſhould not call firſt at your's, as that he did not 
go directly to his on. | 

7. Nothing could be more grateful to me than 
your Letters; wherein I behold the Firmmeſs of 
aur Mind, and which I ſhould think the utmoſt 
Reproach to me not to imitate. 

8. You may deal by me as you pleaſe, and 
think moſt convenient, for I am yours. 

9. Let us agtee to paſs our Lives together in 
theſe Studies, which we before uſed as our Amule- 
ment, but which now are our only Comfort and 
Support. | 

10. I am determin'd to follow your Opinion, 


Hæc 


Exctiu FxamPtes, 


go 


z 


_ Poſſeſliva, Kc. f 


= HE ſame Pronouns Poſſaſivs alſo admit aft 
them the falling Genitive Caſe, ipſius, ſoli 
unius, duorum, trium, Cc. omnium, pluriu 
aucorum, cujuſque ; (as in the Rule, Tuo ip 
tudio, 7. e. Tuo tui ipſius Studio :) Alſothe G 
nitive Caſe of Participles, which agrte toith the Gn 
rive __ of the Primitive under ſtoad in the Peoſſafii | 
(as, Mea timentis ſeripta, i. . Mea mei timent 


{eripta,) ) . blur 


7. had rather your wanting Letters from me 
had been owing to my Death, than to that Ac 
dent, by which I am grievouſly afflicted, and kno 
not how to ſupport in your Abſence, : Q.. 
2. Let me intreat you to diſpel your Sorron 
to return to the Society of your Friends, and tt 
thoſe Occupations, Which were either comme 
to us both, or peculiar to yourſelf. 

3. Without any further Claim to your Servic 
I ſhall reſt ſatisfied with our own perſonal Amity. 
4+ In you is all my Hope; and 
by your ſingle Concurrence, I ſhall be able to pe 
form my Engagement. 100 Noth of 

5 Dur Advice alone was ſufficient to determin 


me to act in the Manner you recommend; buti 


adds Strength to our Reſolutions, to find the 


agreeable to the Sentiments of ſo faithful and ju 


dicous a Friend. þ 


6. If our Maſter is pleaſed to reward us fre fa 


our Diligence, we will agree to ſhare his Bounty. 


7. In the Memory of us all, a Comet appeared 
in 


doubtnot bu 
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terrible Splendor; and one much more ſplen- 
id, and terrible is expected next Year, _ 

8. Few as ye. are, if ye agree together, your 
rength is by no means deſpicable. | 
9. As eder Man holds his own ; each poſſeſſes 
at Portion which fell to his Share of thoſe 


hings that by Nature were common; from 


"of 
ol 
iu 


;pſ hence no one can covet another's Property, 
- ichout violating the Laws of human Society, 

Gal 10. In deliberating upon à proper Scheme of 
2 ife, the whole Reſult of it muſt be determined 


every one conſulting their own Genius. 
11. If the Praiſes we beſtow upon others, are 
yont to be received with an unwilling Ear ; It 
annot be expected, but that my Diſcourſe ſhould 
Wppear diſagreeable, when I talk of nothing but my- 
elf and my Relations. f 

12. I know not by what Means, yet certainly 
iffidence becomes Men of Learning better than 
Woutfhciency ; His Bluſhes therefore, and the Anxi- 
ety of his Countenance, were a great Ornament 
0 bis Rehearſal. | 


ent 


Sui et ſuus reciproca ſunt, &c. 


8 UI and ſuus are Reciprocals, i. e. they have al- 
ways Relation to the principal Ward that went be- 
Fire them in the ſame Clauſe ; or in a Clauſe connecteu 
by a Copulative (ne, ut, fi) as in the Examples given; 
Peter too much admires himſelf (ſe,) becauſe himſelf 
means Peter, and refers to him in the ſame Clauſe, 
But moſt earneſtly defires that you would not 
"Wl forſake him (ſe, not illum ;) for though him be not 
if ia the ſame Clauſe, yet it can mean ony Peter, and 

. nf | is 
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is connected with the former Clauſe by the Copul 
tive ne 8 6 | 

A therefere, when him, it, them, may be turn 
into himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, . you mu/? uſe fen 
Caſe of the Primitive ſui ; ſo-when his, theirs, it 
may be turned into his own, their own, its ov 


you muſt uſe ſome Cafe of the Poſſeſſive ſuus, and nu 
is, ille, or iſte, 


1. It is a hard Matter to cure thoſe who v 
not be perſuaded they are ſick. | 

2. A Man may as well wonder that he ſhoul 
be ſick at Sea, cold in Winter, hot in Summer 
as that ill Accidents and Crofles ſhould happen ! 
him in the Paſſages of human Life. 

3. Tis true, the People thinking the rich M. 
Happy, wiſh they were in his Condition ; but ca 
any Condition be worſe than that which carrie 
along with i? Vexations and Envy? 

4. The very beſt and wiſeſt of Men confefs 7h 
are ignorant of many Things, and that there arc 
many Things to be learned by them. 

15 The wiſe Men ſay, that the Man, who pre 
feſſes he is the Guardian of others, ought firſt t 
take Care of _ 
6. In the beſt Arts which either adorn or pre- 
ſerve Life, he that thinks he owes nothing more 
than what he bargain'd for, is ungrateful. 

7. The ungrateful Man tortures himſelf, he 

hates a Gift conferr'd upon him becauſe he muſt 
make a return, and conſequently undervalues it, 
but augments and. magnifies an Injury. 

8. He is truly obliging and liberal, who is for- 
getful of his own Poverty, while he regards mine; 
ho hath not only a Will to afſiſt, but a nen, | 

| who 
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who thinks he receives a Benefit, when he' confers 
one wild gives, as not to receive again, and re- 
ceives, as he had not given; who ſeeks an Op- 
potronity to do gobd, and makes uſe of it. 

"oe Txt thits Maxim be eſtabliſhed in Friendſhip, 
never to require our Friends to do any Thing, that 
is wicked; or obey them, if they require us: for 
it is a ſhameful Excuſe, and not to be accepted, 
for a Man to urge, when he has been guilty of 
Ager that he did it on Account of his 
„„ i I 

10, A Man wat ave Wie the; End, as 
will as to the Beginning of hi Benefits; there 
are many who will ay, —I know this will do him 
nb Good, let him look to it; he will complain 
of himſelf, not of me: But this is falſe, he will 
complain of you, and not unjuſtly, when he re- 
turns to a right Mind, and the aſton, that in- 
flamed his Mind is gone off. | | 

11. The whole Kingdom prays you, not to 
forſake it in its Diſtreſs, but to protect z in 77s 
Dangers, | So Bas 

12. Who is there ſo mean, as that he had ra- 
ther he, and all bis ſhould periſh, than contribute 
Part of his Fortune for himſelf and others 

13. Men are generally ſo unreaſonable, ſo for- 
getful of what they are, and whither they are go- 
ing, that they are amazed hey ſhould loſe any 
J Thing, tho! it is certain hey maſt one Day loſe” 
U all. f 


it, 14. Tam a Fool in requiring to command my 
aſter; he bought me to be obedient to his 

or- ord, and not to be ts Commander.” 

e; 15. He that loves Hi Jeſt better than bis Friend, 


ej may; have /i Jeſt, but loſe hir Friend, 
ho ich H 16. All 


——— —„—„—2 , , , . ] rÄ7‚c%r&A ] . — r 
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16. All Nature deſires to be its own Guardian, 
ok that it may be ſafe, and preſerved in it: 
nd. | 

17. Every one thinks what he has beſt ; there 
ſcarce ever was an Orator or Poet, who thought 
another better than h:m/elf. 

18. Virtue is pleaſant to thoſe who uſe it; 
from whence it is ſtrange, that ſome Men ſhould 
be hired to live well, when Virtue itſelf is abun- 
dantly its cn Reward. 

19. Luxury is continually inventing ſome new 
Thing, which muſt at laſt be its Ruin. | 

20. Malice drinks the greateſt Part of its own 
Poiſon: The Venom of Serpents is not like 
this; for they throw it out for the Deſtruction 
of others, but retain it without any Prejudice to 
themſelves ; whereas this is moſt deſtructive to the 
Poſſeſſor himſelt. | 


Hæc demonſtrativa, &c. 


T HES E Demonſtratives, hic, iſte, and ille, are 
thus diſtinguiſhed : Hic heros the Perſon neareſt 
to me (the Speaker) Iſte the Perſon neareſt to you 
(ſpoken to ;) and Ille the Perſon who is at a Diſtance 
From both. 


1. This Gentleman I greatly reſpect, for he is 
my Tutor; and that who fits by you I love, for 
he is my Brother z but he that walks yonder 
claims not only my bare Reſpect, and Love, but 
every Thing that comes under the Name of Duty, 
for he is my Father. | 


Hic 
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Hic et ille, &c. 


HEN hic and ille are referred te two Sub- 
flantives (Things or Perſons) going before; 
Hic (this, the one) is generally referred to the latier 
of the two Subſtantives ; and ille (that, the other) 
to the former; and agrees with them. 


1. Reverence the Gods religiouſly, not only 
in doing Sacrifice, but in keeping your Oaths ; for 
that is a Sign of a large Fortune, this an Argument 
of Integrity. 

2. Place me among Princes, or among Beggars ; 
that ſhall not make me proud, nor this aſham'd. 

e yourſelf not to be of a ſtern, but of a com- 
poſed Countenance ; for this will be imputed to Pru- 
dence, that to Inſolence. 

4. A Man had better fall in with Crows, than 
with Flatterers ; for theſe devour the living, but 
thoſe the Dead. | 

5. The Difference between Splendor and Light, 
is, that this hath its own certain Origin, but that 
ſhines with borrow'd Rays. 

6. As there is a great Difference between Ava- 
rice and I/alth, foraſmuch as that covets, and Vis 
is coveted '; fo there is between Philo/ophy and 
WViſdom ; toraſmuch as this is the Effet, and 
Reward of the other ; the on is the Road, and the 
ether is the End of the Journey. 

7. The Vulgar are reſtrained from ſinning by 
the Laws; the Philoſopher takes Reaſon for 
Laws ; doing that which is right, not becauſe the 
Law commands it; and refraining from Mictedneſs, 
not becauſe the Law forbids it, but becauſe he 

H 2 knows 
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knows thut is right in itſelf, and his in itſelf ſcan- and 
dalous. 


: * a h | 
8. It is the Part ofa great Mind, to contemn — 
Grandeur, and rather 70 cuiſb for a Competeney, than 4. 


Store of Wealth ; for that is uſeful ; and this, in ¶ incit 
being ſuperfluous, is prejudicial ; as too great Wok 
Plenty lays the Corn; and Branches are broken tune 
down by their own Load, 


ee 
The Conſtruction of VERBS. 


I. The Neminative Cad after a Verb, 


Verba ſubſtantiva, &c. 


7 RBS Subſtantive (or Verbs that ſignify Be- 1 
ing; as, ſum, forem, fio, exiſto,) and cer- th 
tain Paſſive Verbs, (as, nominor, appellor, dicor, en 
vocor, nuncupor, falutor ; 4% habeor, exiſtimor, <1 
videor, putor,) 4ave A Nominative, or other Caje 
after them, the ſame as before them : Becauſe both tc 
Caſes belong to the ſame Thing or Perſon ; and the N 
latter Caſe ſeems rather to be put in Abpoſition with 
the for mer, than govern'd by the Verb. y 
{ 


1. Religion is the Foundation and Support of Mo- 
rality. Auger is a ſhort Madneſs, 
2. The Virtue of Proſperity is Temperance : The ' 
Virtue of Adyerſity is Fortitud-. 
3+ Liberality is a Virtue, by which a Mi, out 
of his own private Fortune, ranſoms 9 
ands 
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ſtands engaged for the Debts of his Friends, or 
otherwiſe contributes, either to his acquiring or 
improving a Fortune. 

4. Magnanimity is a Virtue, by which a Man is 
incited to do great and noble Actions; and to 
look upon all the Revolutions and Turns of For- 
tune, as weak, and of no Influence, when they 
come in Competition with Virtue. 

5. Mere Poverty is not ſo great an Afiction, as 
Poverty after Riches, and Want after Abundance. 

6. Philoſophy, if we would rightly interpret it, 
is nothing elſe than the Study of Wiſdom. 

7. Folly is a mean Thing, abject, ſordid, ſervile, 
ſubject to many, and the moſt cruel Paſſions; and 
from theſe grievous Maſters nothing can deliver 
you, but Wiſdom, which is the only true Liberty. 

8. Virtue would be a melancholy and uncomfot- 
table Thug, if it ſhould never meet with due 
Eſteem and Approbation. 

9. Piety is the Foundation of all Virtues : was 
this removed, Fidelity, Society, and the moit 
excellent Virtue, Juſtice, muſt neceſſarily be de- 
ſtroyed. 

10. Temperance is that Virtue, which directs us 
to follow a Mean in every Thing we either pur- 
ſue or avoid. 

11. If Fortune pleaſes, of a common Soldier 
you ſhall be made à Captain, of a Rhetorician a Con- 
ſul, of a Beggar a Prince. 

12. Honeſty or Juſtice, from which Virtues 
alone Men are called good, ſeem ſomething great and 
wonderful to the Multitude; and no Wonder; 
for no Man can be juſt, who fears Death, Pain, 


Exile, or Poverty, or prefers their conti aries to 
Juſtice. 


H 3 13 As 
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13. As that Knnwledge, which is divided from 
Tuftice, 7s called Craft, rather than Wiſdom ; ſo 
thit Courage, which is bold and adventrous, 
without regard to the Public Good, ould be called 
Ka/hneſs, rather than Valour. 

4. When neceſſity ſpurs, Deſpair will be called 
WWijdem. 

15. Perfect Reaſon is called Virtue ; and Virtue 


is the chief Good of Man: He therefore who hath 


perfected his Reaſon, cannot but be happy. 

16. All Things which /eem Exils to other Men, 
will be ſoftened and turned to Good, if your 
Virtue riſeth eminent above them; only be aſ- 
ſured, that nothing is good but what is right and 
fit; and all the /nconveniencies attending it, will 
in their own Right be called Goods, when Virtue 
hath adorned them, and given them a Grace. 

17. There is ſo little Difference between a 
flothful Man, and a Prodigal, that zhey may be called 
Brethren ; for he that looks not after his own Bu- 
fineſs muſt needs come to Poverty, as well as he 
that is a Spendthrift. 


18. Adviſedneſs is accounted ſo neceſſary a Part 


of Wiſdom, that no Man is accounted wiſe with- 
out it ; a raſh Man is looked upon as next in de- 
gree to a Fool. | 

19. All who place their Studies in the Con- 
templation of Things are accounted and named wiſe 
Men. 8 

20. They who are adorned with all the Virtues, 
are called both wiſe and good Men. 

21. He that is born a Prince, and he that is born 
4 Beggar, are equal before they are born, and will 
be equal after they are dead. 


Item 
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Item omnia fete Verba, &c. 


7 N like Manner almoſt all Verbs take an Ad- 
jechive after them, which muſt agree with the Sub- 
lantive before them, in Caſe, Gender, and Number ; 
i, e. when the one has a Reſped? to, or Relation ta the 
other, 


1. Nhat Things are good may become better by 
Learning; and se which are not the be/? may in 
ſome Meaſure be corrected and heightened thereby. 

2. Time makes Proof of a Friend, who, if 
he be ſincere, continues ſſedſaſt in Adverſity as well 
as in Proſperity. 

3. Together with Riches a Man gets many 
(and perhaps great and powerful) Friends, though 
he had none before : but he that has moſt need 
of them, is fo far from getting any, that if 
he had one, he loſes even him, when he grows 
Poor. 

4. Muſt 7 be peer? I (hall find Companions 
enough. Muſt 7 be banib d? I will look u 
where I am ſent, as my native Home. Muſt 7 
be bound ? What then? Am I now es? Nature 
hath bound me to this heavy Load of Body. Muſt 
I die? [can then be no more /e or Boots I can. 
die no more. 1 | 

5. Every Work appears hard, before you have 
tried it. 

6. Have not ſome, without ſuch Diſcipline and 
ſubtile Inſtructions, proved good Men, and made 
great Proficiency in the School of Virtue, while 
obedient only to bare Precepts? I grant it; but 
this has been owing to an happy Diſpoſition, — 

| goo 
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good natural Parts, which at firſt View appre- 
hended what is fit and right. 

7. The Souls of all are immortal, but of the 
good and brave, divine. 

8. Thoſe Things which ſeem uſeful ; as Ho- 
nours, Riches, Pleaſures, and the like, are never 
to be preferr'd to Friendſhip. | 

9. Real Legacies ſeem to me not honourable, 
when they are acquired by the Arts of Fawning, 
Deceit, and Flattery; by Hypocriſy, and not by 
— | 

10. They are to be accounted brave and magnani- 
mous, not who do an Injury, but who repel one. 

11. Plain Dealing is a Jewel, but he that wears 
it hall die poor. 

12. What avails it a Man, to have lived four- 
ſcore Years ſpent in Idleneſs? Such a one hath 
not lived, - but only exiſted, and tarried in the 
World; he cannot be ſaid to die lately; for he 
has been long dead. Another Man died young, but 
he lived a good Citizen, a faithful Friend, and 
dutiful Son; however imperfect therefore his 
Age, his Life was complete and perfect. 


Note, The Infinitive Mood eſſe, and other Infini- 
tives, Neuter and Paſſive, like to eſſe in Signification, 


require the ſame Caſe after them, that ſtands next be- 


fore them, whether it be Nominative, Accuſative, or 


Dative, 


I. Nominative. 


1. Artificers have the Prerogative, to find a 


welcome in all Countries; ſo that Baniſbment to 


an 


e. 


le 
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. excellent Workman, can hardly be called a Pu- 
„ /Dment. 1 
2. Make not too much haſte 7 be rich; for tho? 
with a great deal of Buſtle and Stir, an Eſtate may 
in a ſhort Time be huddled up ; yet the Founda- 
tion of it, being laid in Rapine, Extortion, or 
Fraud, it moulders away frequently as ſuddenly 
as it, was gotten. 

3. One may be a good Phyfician, a good Go- 
vernor, a good Grammarian, without being a 
good Man. | 

4. He chat would be truly happy, muſt think 
his own Lot beſt ; and ſo live with Men, as con- 
ſidering that God ſees him; and ſo ſpeak to God, 
as if Men heard him. 

5. The true Art of Converſation ſeems te be 
this ; an appearing Freedom and Candour, witha 
reſolute Reſervedneſs as little appearing as poſſible. 

6. A ſtrait Stic appears in the Water t be 
crooked. 

7. All Vices ſometimes bear a ſhew of Virtue"; 
thus, Prodigality takes to itſelf the Name of 
Bounty; Covetuouſneſs deſires 79 be called T hrifti- 
17%; and Revenge looks like (Greatneſs of Spirit. 

8. Lou cannot indeed avoid Difficulties, but 
you may overcome them: Philoſophy will ſnew 
you the Way ; have Recourſe to this, if you 
would continue ſafe, ſecure, and happy; in 2 
Word, if, what 1s the greateſt of all, you would 
be free. 

4 Juſtice or Honeſty, without which nothing 


| can be commendadle, is the Foundation of perpetual 


Fame and Glory, 
10. Of all Injuſtice, the Capital is that of thoſe, 
who 
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who commit it, under the Appearance of beinflour L 
geod Men, ondu 


at In« 


| 10. 
II. Accuſativs. , if C 


1. Wiſdom allows zo Man to be happy, but 
that needs no further Happineſs, than what h. 
has within himſelf ; no Man to be great, or powy x, | 
erful, that is not Maſter of himſelf. jearti! 

2. Obſerve the Man, that is not raſh, but yellq it: 
quick and dextrous in the Diſpatch of any Buſ[eaſe: 
neſs that he is charged with; and you may fore ,. ; 
tell, that he twill not long continue obſcure, but bqhition 
taken notice of, and be preferred. | 3. 

3. Do not think that every one who laughs i nay 
merry, or that profuſe and immoderate Foy is tru 
Pleaſure ; for it leaves the Heart more heavy andf 
ſad afterwards, eſpecially when the Mind refle 
upon it. < Þ} 5+ 

4. Men always judge the preſent Var, wherein bri/ 
they live, zo be the greateſt, and when it is paſt, yp! 
admire more thoſe, that were before it. 6. 

5. So think, not that you are mortal, but thishatu 


urig 


yra 
anne 


6. It is a joyful Thing to be beloved, and 79 6. 
popular; foraſmuch as this makes Life to be more 
ſafe, and Pleaſure more complete. 

7. The Flatterer always makes that exceſſive, 
which the Perſon whom he flatters, would have 
to be great. 

8. Away with all that Craft and Cunning which 
affects to be lite Prudence, but is greatly different 
from it. 

9- This I would adviſe you; that you would 
think your/e!f to be ſuch a one as you are; * 

that 
i 
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| Hat Indecency of Expreſſion may be as far from 

bein yur Line, as Baſeneſs of Action is from your 
onduct. : 

10. A Man oftentimes cannot be what he would 

„ if Circumſtances do not permit him. 


OVq 1, He that knows how to own a Courteſy, and 
jeartily wiſhes that he could requite it, has requit- 
Rd it: ſo that every Man may be as grateful as he 
uſfleaſes. 

ore 2. Every one, that will, may be honeft in all Con- 
* bahitions of Life. 


8 
tru 
andITyrant may make me ſuffer Torments, but he 
ecFnnot make me do a diſhoneſt Action. 
5. If it were more advantageous for Men 0 be 
em Chriſtians, there would no doubt be a World of 
a", Hypocrites, and counterfeit Profeſſors. 

. | 6. A Man in Power, may be mild and good- 
thispatur'd, yet is he formidable, fince he may be in- 
1 jurious if he pleaſes. 


wwre 


hay. be contented. 


Ve, 0 
we 898 :£---. 


ich 
ent 


id 
id, 
hat 


3- I may be poor, but ſtill 7 may be ju/t, and! 
4+ In every State of Life we may be good: A 
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EIDESIDSESES DS IES ESR 
1. The Genitive Caſe after the Verb. 

Sum Genitivum poſtulat, &c. 
E Verb ſum, whenit ſignifies Poſſeſſion, givern: 
a Geninive Caſe ; (becauſe the Thing poſſeſſed: i; 
under}}ood, at, Pecus eſt Meliboei, i. e. Petus'eſt 
Pecus or Res Melibcei :) /o when it ſignifies Duty, 


Part, Property, ꝙ Sign, it 75 ſaid to govern the ſame 
Caſe, (becauſe Officiun, or ſome ſuch Mor is under. 


toad ; asy, Adoleſcentis eſt, i.e. Officium eſt Ado- 


leſcentis. 
I. Poss BSS LON... 


1. The Houſe I live. in is my Father's, was my 


n and will be, 1 hope, my Sens. 


a Sa ing be good, it matters not whether 
it be a Chriſlian s, or an Heathen s 

| + Is there og-Fndtaf add} Houſe to Houſe, 

and Field to Field? Vain Man! Thou muſt 

ſhortly remove thy Dwelling, and then tee ſhall 
all theſe Things be ? 

4. You not only know my native Borough, but 

that upon all Occaſions I zealouſly patronize the 
Intereſts of the ſame. 


II. PART, Dur v, &c. 


41 I is the Part of a wiſe and good Man neither 
to ſay, nor to do any I hing that he may be the 
worle, but cannot-be the better for, I 

2. 775 


Ur 
>% 
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2. *Tis the Part of a wiſe Man to prefer Things 
TY $A as * only to Oden 
or Pleaſure. ee | 
3. *Tis the Part of à brave and generavs Mind to 
look upon thoſe as little Things, which many ac- 
count to be brave and glorious. ' 2 Þ 

4. *Tis the Part of a conſtant and invincible Mind, 
ſo to bear all Sorts of Calamity and Affliétion, as 
not to deſcend below the Dignity ofa wiſe Man. 
F. *Tis the Part of a brave and reſolute Man, not 
to-bedifcompoſed at Difaſters, or put beſide his 
guard; but to maintain a Preſence of Mind, 
without departing from Reaſon. | 
6. It is the Part of a Madman to wiſh for a 
Storm; but /a wiſe Man, to weather a Tempeſt 
the beſt he can, when he falls into it. 

7. In taking Revenge, a Man is but equal with 
his Enemy; but in paſting it over, he is fuperior ; 
for it is princely to pardon. | 
8. It is the Duty of a Subjef to obey his Prince, 
and of a Servant to execute his Maſter's Command. 

9. It is a General's Duty, not only to be brave 
himſelf, but alſo to take Care that thoſe under 
him, acquit themſelves with Courage. 
10. It is the Part of Prudence, thus to think; 
and / Fortitude, thus to act; but, both to think 
and a& well, Belongs to perfect and accumulated Vir- 
—_ 6 ; 

11." It it the Mark of an excellent Underſtanding, 
to forecaſt in pur Thoughts, the Event of Things 
to come, that we may never be put to the fooliſh 
Exclamation of, Do would have theught it: 

t2. It is the Mark of Ingenuity, to make no Dif- 
ference or Reſpect of Perſons, but to give our 
Aﬀentto Truth, come om where it will. 1 

13. I. 
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13. It is an Argument of a narrow and wretched 
Mind to doat upon Money; Nothing is more 
honourable than to deſpiſe it, if we have it not; 
and to employ it generouſly, and to do good with 
it, if we have it. | 

14. Let us in Proſperity, and when we have 
the World at Will, avoid, as much as poſſible, 
Pride, and Arrogance ; for as it is an Effect Le- 
vity to be caſt down with bad Fortune, the ſame 
is it to be tranſported with good. | 

15. There ſhould a certain Reverence be uſed 
toward all Men, both high and low, for tis the 
Humour not only of an arrogant, but a very diſſolute 
Aan, not to care what the World thinks of him. 

16. It its a Folly to mind another Man's Buſineſs 
at the Hazard of our own. 5 

17. Ii is foolifh, to grieve. at what is loſt, rather 
than to rejoice in what is left. | 

18. Any one may err, but fis for a Foul to perſe- 
vere therein. Babolat a Ns 

19. {tis a Sign of a vain Men, to praiſe himſelf; 
and of a Fool to diſcommend himſelf. 

20, Why are you idle? is not the Part of 4 

Man to dread the Sweat of his Brow. 
21. It is extreme 1dl:nefs, not to exhibit a brave 
Mind, when Boldneſs gives Hope of Safety, but 
Timidity promiſ th nothing but ſure Deſtruction. 

22. lt is for a poor Man to count his Flock. 

23. *Tis for brave Men, fo far to excel in Vir- 
tue, as not to dread the Power of Fortune. 

24. Tig for excellent Men, to deſpiſe the Con- 
tumely that comes from ſuch as are manifeſtly 
wicked, by whom it is even ſcandalous to be 

Praiſed. 
| 25+ *Tis 
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25. *Tis Wickedneſs to deceive any one, and 
much more a Parent, by a Lie. 

26. No great Art is required to foree a Man to 
do that to which he is naturally prone, 

27. It is for the Law to perſuade, and not to 
compel all Things by Threats and Force. 

28. 775 no Fortitude, but Madneſs, for a Man 
cauſeleſly to fimg himſelf into Danger of his Life. 

29. Young Men muſt reverence their Elders, 
and from among them, ſele the beſt and worthi- 
eſt, on whoſe Advice and Authority they may 
rely. | 

hos I think it the Part of a wiſe Man to be 
cautious not to expoſe himſelf, by any indiſcreet 


Word or Action, to the Reſentment of thoſe in 


Power. 

1. *Tis the Part of a wiſe Man to hope for the 
delt ; to be prepared for the worſt; and to bear 
with Aquanimity whatever may happen. 

32. 1tis a Sign of a great Affection, not to accept 
the Apology of a Friend for a ſhort Letter, altho' 
you are aſſured that it is founded in Reaſon. 

33. None but the moſt abandoned Mreteb would at 
the ſame Time violate the Laws of Friendſhip, 
and deceive the Man who would not otherwiſe 
have been injur'd, if he had not truſted him. 

34- He thought proper to ſteer a middle Courſe, 
when it was mean to yield, and Obſtinacy to reſiſt, 
35. 1t is for the Curious to with to know every 
Thing ; but 4 is the Property of great Men to be 
led by the Contemplation of ſublime Objects. 

36. Ji is net for him, who meaſures the greateſt 
Evil by Pain, to mention Virtue. 


4 Excipiuntur 


| 
; 
| 
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* 1716 | 


Excipiuntur hi Nominativi, &c. 


HIS ian Exception to the latter Part of - the 

foregeing Rule, (id quod ad rem quampiam per- 
tinet,) as, meum, tuum, ſuum, noſtrum, veſtrum, 
humanum, belluinum, and the lite, are excepted; for 
in rendring the Englith, it is my Part, it is thine, 
&c. into Latin, you muſt not ſay, eſt mei, | eſt tui, 
&c. but put the Paſſeſſive in the Neuter Gender, ts 
agree with Officium under/tood, or the Sentence. 


1. 1 belongs not to me to mind your Buſineſs, 

2. It is my Duty to promiſe you, that all my 
Services, Cares, and Thofights, ſhall be exerted 
in thoſe Things, which tend to your Intereſt and 
Glory. ; 

3. It is ty Part to ſuffer all Things alike; i? 

4. It is your Part to forgive me, if an - ib Thing 
hath- happened that could not be expecte 

5. It becomes you to act agreeably to the Circum- 
ſtances of the Time, and to have regard to the 
Preſervation of your Life and Fortunes. 

6. It is our. Part to —_ NOW and where. it 
is neceſſary to obey. 

7. It is var Duty to kaow, when, and where to 
be complailant to a Friend. 1 = 

8. Ii your Part, who are Servants, to to 
what ye are cammanded, not to enquire what is 
the Reaſon of doing it. 

9: It does ng become you tobeina Paſſion for ſo 
flight a Matter. 

10. As I have taken care, that the wicked In- 
ientions of. theſe FRO Wretches ſhould 

| not 


- 
{ 
I 
1 
] 
4 
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not affect you; it is your Part to take care that 
they may never injure me. 
| v4 It is braftly to be diffolved in luxurious 


12. 1t is brutal, and unworthy a Man, to place 


his Felicity i in the Gratification of his Senſes. 


It is enough, not to raiſe thoſe up again, 
who have fallen by their own Imprudence ; but to 
oppreſs thoſe that are down, or to encourage the 
violent, is certainly inhuman. 

4 To returtr Good for Evil is the Part if 4 


5. 77. common for a Man to be angry; but 2 
wile Man will take care to moderate his Paſſion. 


 Verba accuſandi, damnandi, &c.. 


FE R B S of Accuſing, (as, accuſo, incuſo, in- 
fimulo, urgeo, alligo, aſtringo; arguo, co- 
arguo, ago, appello, arceſſo, inquiro, poſtulo) 
Of Condenming, (as, damno, condemno, mfam0, 


noto.) Of Admoniſhing, Remembring, Warning, { as, 


moneo, commoneo, commonefacio.) Of Acquit- 
ſing or Clearing, (as, abſolvo, purgo, libero, &c.) 


condemned, acquitted, = 4 Grnitrve of the Crime, 
er Action, ere 2 erſon is accuſed, acquitted, 


&c. de crimine, or the like Ns, being underſtood: | 


The Signs are, of, for, from or with. 


I. Accus o. 


1. He that is not contented with his Letz a. 


* the Gods of Injuſtice, 


2. It is a common Thing for prodigal Servants: 
3 bt 


— _ 
— 


have, befide the Accuſative of the Perſon accaſed, 


— 

8 

— — 
— 


3 — 
——— = So. 
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te accuſe their Maſters / Covetouſne/s idle 
Boys der Teachers » cla. e gael 


To charge a Mia wit porriſy, wit out 
24 1 2 manifeſt 1e it, ih 20 
Judge his Heart, which yetwe do E know. 

4. Rich Men are not always fo h appy » as they 
are imagined; for their Wealth ſometimes, poly 
when 


ſerves to make them accuſed of high Crimes ; 
to evade the Law, they are forced, to AN 
Sum of Money. 

g. You ſeem amaz'd,, as if Thad accuſed you of 
fone groſs Ane 


en accuſe wy my Maſter of Auarice, I ſhall not 
take it . 

7. Bear witch, he Ons himſelf a Thief; That 
is enough. 

8. Seeing the Maſter and Servant together, he 
accuſed them both of Theft: A 
9. This we muſt di dy o obſerve, not to - 
cn an innocent Perſon a capital Stag 5 ha * 
15 a moſt inhuman and wicked Action. 7 


8 14 


II. Denen ee 
Is . It you conderin me of 7 take ene, 
Jeſt I condemn-you of Cavetouſne/s 1 
2. Ma 5 hag Gude. 
n Fach; of Tre an 
N hen a; Man ,copdemps: me 0, 2. and 
Speech, it is a good Argument, that I am mode- 
rate and unblameable in both. - 

4. Tho” they happened to miſearry, there was 
no reaſon, that tart 302: (rar rote Re bd 
mw Ft EN 1 f 
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1. 7 


* II. eee. 


1. He that takes the Liberty, to tell others of 
their Faults, and rebukes them to their very Face, 
is a better F riend, than he that out of Love flat- 
ters them. 

2. If a Man cannot endure to be told of his Rawler, 
itisa certain Sign he 3 is in the ahh, Way to be un- 
done. - 

3. Sueh a Pride thats f is in Men's Hearts, that 

they hate 1% be told of their Faults,” tho it be with 

2 other Intent, but! that they ſhould amend 
m. 

4. Whenever I ſee your Chia, it puts me in 
er e Mifervr, in ing Son le 
05 Thy LAT 


There ws was no one, who b 7 8590 | Was 
not Rs in mind of your er as ruelty. 
IV. AcquitTiING, &c. | 


1 Ifa Man repents of a good Office done me, 
grows inſolent upon it, and upbraids me with it, 
I am an. _ Degree, oro endes, en 
g oy ee 
vices, it was in his. Poe to make a — 

z. No Unkindnefs, nor Fault of the f arent can 
eguit the Child of his Daty : Children muſt do 
meir Duty, not only to kind and virtuous Farents, 
but even to the harſh and wiektd; : 1 

4. Tho the Fact was proved aninſt hun, yet 
it being plain he IO no wann go. 
n of Inurobi g.. 

2 S 'We 
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3. We do not ſay, that in all Men are all Vices, 
as in ſome Men ſome are particularly eminent; 
but that a bad and fooliſh an is free from none ; 
neither do we acguit the Bold of Fear, nor free 
the Prodigal om Avarice. 3 
6. When a Child arrives at ſuch an Age, the 
. is generally clear'd of his Care and Guard- 
ian 


Vertitur bie Genirivus, tee, 


TH IS Genitive Cafe be the Crime or Thing) is 
often turned. into an Ablative, with the Prepo poſt 
tion de, al w if the Qime be partitular; 
more uſually without the Prepoſition, if the Crime 
be 4 as Wickedneſs, Vice, Sc. And note, 
Mirdi of Admoniſhing, or Remembring, never have 
an e without de. 


L. With a Pr heft. 


1. In ſuch a Caſe we ought to examine no fur- 
ther than into the Crime of which: he ts accuſed. 
2. Of which (Crimes) & he is accuſed by Word 
only, i is ſufficient by Word to deny them. 
3. I. am accuſed unjuſtly by you of not being 
PrenfFual in writing #9 you: 
4. Notwithſtanding all that eould be ſaid in his 
Defence, he was condemned of Extartion. 
5. If you admeni/h a Man of a Fault, he preſent- 
by inks you are his Enemy, becauſe you tell him 
ru 
6. When: we are aunomiſdad of a Fault we ought 
to amend to it. 


2. He ſpoils a new. Kindneſs, who when he 


ers 


„ 
z 
z 

e 
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confers it, puts the Receiver. in mind of an old 
one. | | | 
8. As I am perſuaded, it will be of Conſe- 
quence, both in Reſpect of your private Affairs, 
as well as upon every other Conſideration, that 
you ſhould haſten your Return, I thought it was 
proper to adviſe you of it. | 


II. Without a Prepoſition. 


1. If you condemn me of one Crime, I ſhall con- 
demn you of many. K ue, 

2. He was caſt into Priſon, and by the Iniquity 
of his Judges, was capitally condemned. 

3. All the Works of Mortals are alike devoted to 
Mortaliy. F ECT AK ol 

4. With much-a-do he was. acquitted from Suf- 
Picion of affecting to be a King 

5. I do not accuſe you, nor lay any Thing to th 
Chatge of your Librarian; but To it is, ſome of 
my Verſes haue been publiſhed, againſt my Will; 
and I know not how this could have happened 
but through you. 5373 

6. Tho” he was accuſed of this Crime, he was 
condemned upon another Account. K 2 

7. Never fay Evjl of any Man, but what-you 
certainly know; whenever you poſittvely aceafe 
any Man of a Crime, tho” it be in private and 
among Friends, ſpeak as if you was upon Oath, 
becauſe God fees and hears you. + 51 

8. Nothing can be more raſh, nothing more 
baſe, than to charge any one with falſe Crimes, © ,* 

As none of theſe Things amounted: to a 

Crime, of tobich he might be accuſed, they thought 
fo great a Man ought not to be judged upon Suſ- 
6} TID picion 
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picion only; but that they ſhould wait, till the 
Thing diſcover'd itſelf. yy 
10. If you judge too ſeverely of me, I ſhall 


certainly retort the Charge. 1 
5 witk 
Uterque, nullus, alter, &c. * 


TH ESE fix Wards, uterque, nullus, alter, | 
alius, neuter, ambo, and all Adiectives of the Su- 
perlative Degree, require the Subſtantive they are tho 
Joined with to be put in the Ablative Caſe, only after n 
ſuch Sort of Verbs, as, accuſing, condemning, Cc. 


1. Of what Crime are 77 convicted? Of none. 
2. Are you accuſed of Theft or Perjury ? Of 4 


neither. | Sin 
3. Was he atcuſed of Covetouſneſs or Prodiga- Pro 
lity ? Of both. 


4. It is likely that he who is accuſed both of and 
Covetouſneſs and Prodigality, may by impartial tho 


Judges be acquitted of both. a c 
$5. An innocent Man is ſometimes accuſed of { 
grievous Things. ſer: 

6. A guilty Conſcience hath no Need of Wit- 2 
neſſes, it accuſet h itſelf of moſt heinous Things ; 4 
wretched is the Man whom his own Conſcience wh 
condemns. A's : wh 
Satago, miſereor, et miſereſco, &c. 5 

the 


HESE three Verbs require @ Genitive Caſe ; 
Satago, of the Thing we are buſy about; mile- th 
reor and miſereſco, of the Thing or Perſon we pity. 


I. Satago 
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I. Satago. 


1. A wiſe Man is unwillingly drawn to meddle 
with other Men's Affairs, as thinking it more pru- 
dent fo be buſy about his own. 

2. He that has his Hands 454 his oon Buſineſs, 
is not at leiſure to mind other Men's. 

3. He is of ſuch a generous Diſpoſition, that 
tho” he has Buſineſs enough of his otun, he thinks it 
no Trouble to ſerve his Friend, 


II. Miſereor, or Miſereſco. 


I. Fools laugh at thoſe who have committed a 
Sin; but good Men pity them, and by kind Re- 
proof ſeek their Amendment. 

2. It is Virtue to pity others in their Diftreſs : 
and not to ſhew any Sign of Joy or Mirth, when 
thou ſeeſt any Man, tho' he be thy Enemy, in 
a calamitous Condition. e 

We oftentimes envy the Men that are mi- 
ſerable in all their great Pomp and State, and pity 
thoſe who are happy in their Obſcurit. 

4. A Man is not worthy to obtain NATO, 
who pities no one; nor is he worthy of Pardon, 
who denies it to others. . 

5. Virtue looks on all her Works with an im- 
partial Eye, but more earneſtly when they are in 
Diſtreſs ; as the Love of Parents moſt inclines to 
thoſe, whom it moſt pities. VER e 

6. They continue to envy me, at a Time when 
they ought to pity me. ; | | 

7. Others, calling to mind his former Reputa- 
tion, zook pity on his Age. „ 


# 


Reminiſcor, 


| 
| 
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Reminiſcor, obliviſcor, &c. 


HE ES'E fur. erbe, reminiſcor, obliviſcor, 
me Aint, N admit ether a Geuitive, or 
an Accuſative Caſe, of the Thing or Perſon remem- 
S fo, tten; ; the former, by reaſon of Me- 
iam, # ſome ſuch Word under ſtoad; and the lat. 
ter, by the common Rule, Verba tranſitiva, &. 


J. Reminifcor, or Re cordor. 
1. mi ith a Gbr. 


5 0 I will corifider another Man's Want or Safe- 
Ts but ſo as 75 remember ny ton : unleſs in the 
ſe of a very excellent Perſon, and org! ſhall 
wy much hee: what becomes of m | 
A Wh, Animal comprehetids rings pre- 
fert by Sert{s, and remembers Things paſt, when 
the Senſe, j is awakened thereto by ſomething pre- 
ſent ; as a Horſe remembers the Road, when he is 
firſt put into it, but in the Stable he has no Me- 
Dory. of it, tho” he treads it every Day: And 
ird Degree of Time, L mean, the ime to 
W nel Mech not to dumb Animals. 


$ od pign, when a Man rifles upon 

5 70 mY Lon wit 97500 and Contritioy 
When 1 recoliet?} his Favour'to 9 1 can- 
not tal but remember my Promiſe to him, ; 


2. Ariuſativg. 


1. A graicht Man will in his Profperity remem- 
ber the Kindneſs done him by a F riend in ert y. 
1 


a? Mo = a% 
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2: I remember all your Counſels, which if I had 
liſten'd to, I had not undergone all theſe Misfor- 
tunes. 

3. I take no Notice of the Vulgar, who are till 
more deſpicable than the Objects they admire; 
but 'tis ſtrange that Men of Senſe ſhould inſatiably 
delight in a Diverſion, that is trifling, inſipid, 
and common; whom when I think on, I am not 
diſpleaſed, that I cannot reliſh this Entertain- 
ment, 

4. Call your Mind off from theſe Things, and 
rather remember thoſe that are ſuitable to your Cir- 
cumſtances. | 

As we are inſpirited by thoſe good Things 
which we expect, ſo we are delighted by thoſe 
which we recollet7 ; but as Fools are tormented by 
reflecting on paſt Evils, ſo the renewing the agree- 
able Remembrance of paſt Happineſs, gives De- 
light to the Wife. | 5 

6. It is worth while 7 recollecs the Diligence 
and Induſtry of our Anceſtors, 


II. Obliviſcor, 


1. With a Genitive, 


1. A Petitioner. is apt to ſay, I ſhall never for» 
get this Favour ; it will be an eternal Obligation to 


me: but in a little while. the Note is changed, 


and the Favour at laſt quite forgotten. 

2. Men are apt to forget ice, when they 
come to be tranſported with the Deſire of Empire, 
High- places, and Titles. 

3. There are many, who underſtand their Du- 
ty well enough, but are apt 7 forget it; nay, 

K ſometimes 


- - my Wy > - S— A. 
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ſometimes by the Violence of Paſſion, even when 
they do remember it, are apt to tranſgreſs. 
4. Old Age is forgetful ; yet, I believe, never 
- you Man forgot the Place, in which he laid his 
| 70d. | 
| $5. If they have not provoked me, ſo far as to 
| make me firget the Dignity of my Character, they 
| have at leaſt taught me to regard my Safety. 
| 6. The Law of a Benefit between two, is, the 
one ought immediately to forget the Thing given, 
the other never the Thing received, | | 
7. We muſt mind other Men's Buſineſs, ſo as 
not 70 Figs our own. | b 
8. Their Life is ſhorteſt and moſt unhappy, 
who for the paſt, neglect the preſent, and are 
afraid concerning that which is to come; and 
who, when they come to their laſt, perceive too 
late, how long they have been employed in doing 
nothing. | | 
9. If Lam willing t forget your former Inſolence, 
muſt I alſo forget theſe late and freſh Injuries ? I can- 
not ſee how you can expect it. 
10. I ſuppoſe you think that I have forgot my 
Practice and Purpoſe, becauſe I write more ſeldom 
to you than I uſed to do. 


2. With an Accuſative. 


1. It is the Part of Fools, to diſcern the Vices 
of other Men, and to forget their ton. ts 
2. In our Youth we forget the Obligations of our 
Infancy 3 and when we are Men we forget thoſe of 

our Youth. | , 
3. He that defrauds or oppreſſeth the Poor, 
EN | forgets 
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forgets God, who can reduce him to the ſame Con- 
dition. 

4 No one can think him ſo ſtupid as 10 forget 
his Art, or ſo indolent as to lay afide his uſual 
Employ. 

5. I have done as you order'd me; J am not 
forgetful of my Duty. 


Jil. Memini. 
1. ih Genitiv. 


r. It is the Part of a prudent Man 79 be mini/u! 
of Death, 

2. He who is greedy of Fame after his Death, 
conſiders not, that they themſelves who e mbar 
him, ſhall ſoon after, every one of them, be dead; 
and they likewiſe who ſucceed thoſe, till at laſt ail 
Oy ſhall be quite extinct, 

3. We muſt be mindſul of a Benefit received, 
and forget one given. 

4. That is not a Benefit, which | cannot remem- 
ter, without being aſhamed. 

5. When young Men are inclined to relax their 
Minds, let them beware of Intemperance, and 
remember moral Decency. 

6. In Cauſes of Life and Death, Judges ought, 
as far as the Law permits, in Juſfice rt remember 


Aterty : and to coſt a ſevere Eye upon the Example, 
- i » 


and a mercital Eye upon the Perſon. 

Whoever obſtructs me in my Courſe, I will 
make him remember the Day, the Place, and me, 
as long as he lives. 


K 2 2. With 
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2. With an Accuſative. 


1. Every one remembers, or ought to remem- 
ber, his own Afarrs. 

2. In all your Affairs remember your End, and 
you will never do amiſs, 

3. It is an Honour to a modeſt Man 0 be mind- 
Jul of his Duty. 

4. Your Goodneſs teaches you to forget the 
many Obligations you have laid upon me, which 
I ought always 7s remember. 

5. ouch Men are extremely odious, who up- 
braid others of an Obligation, which he alone 
ought te remember who has received it. 

6. We remember him rich, and he remembers us 
oor, 

: 7. We muſt often remember that, which is now 
become a Proverb, that Bounty has no Bottom. 

8. The Time will come, when it will be a 
Pleaſure to remember theſe Things. 

He remember'd not only all his Actions, but 
all Lis Expreſſions. 

10. There is no Time when the wiſe Man has 
not a greater Share of Joy than of Pain ; for he 
gratefully remembers the good Things that are paſt 3 
and prudently enjoys the preſent ; in a chearful 


Expectation of the future. 


Potior aut Genitivo, &c. 


T HE herb Potior, ſignifying to obtain or enjoy, 
governs either a Genitive or an Ablative Caſe. 


1. Hith 
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1. With a Genitive, 


1. It was the general Opinion throughout the 
Eaſt, that the Jews at this Time, by the Decree 
of Fate, ſhould be Maſters of the World, 

2. While the City of Athens had Power, it had 
the Reputation alſo of acting wiſely. . 


2. With an Ablative, 


1. I would not ſpeak ill of an innocent Man, 
though I was ſure thereby 7o get 4 Kingdom. 

2, We many Times eagerly defire thoſe Things 
which would undo us, if we had them. 
3. What labouring Man is not glad that his 
Work is over ? What Mariner is not glad that he 
has weathered all Storms, and got zo. his deſired 
Haven? 

4. They thought it ſafer, by blocking up the 
Road, and cutting off all Convoys of Corn, 75 
obtain a Viftory without Bloodſhed, _ 


E cee SSSSSSISSAC ON 
III. Verbs governing a Dati ve Caſe, 


Omnia Verba, &c. 


A LL Verbs govern a Dative Caſe of that Thing, 
or Perſon, to or for which any Thing is procured 
or acquired, by any Means whatever ; and whether: 
the Thing procured, be good or bad, 

K 3 Note * 


FF 


7 
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Note, / the Verbs be of the Active Voice, they 
govern an Accuſative Caſe of the Thing, and a Dative 
of the Perſon ; as, Magnam fibi laudem peperit, He 
ecquired great Praiſe for ny If they be of the 
Paſſive, or Neuter Voice, a Dativt only ; as, Nee 

mihi ſeritur. Non omnibus dormio. 


1. No Man doth Wrong for the Wrong's 
Sake, but thereby to purchaſe him/e!f Profit or Plea- 
fare, or Honour, or the Hike. 

2. As fer Life and Death, Honour and Diſho- 
nour, Riches and Poverty ; all theſe Things hap- 
pen unto Men, both good and bad equally. 

3. Let not the Confidence any Man hath of 
thy Honeſty and Goodnels, tempt thee 70 contrive 
any Miſchief 10 him: for the more ſecurely he 
relies on thy Virtue, the greater Wickedneſs will 
it be to do him an Injury. 

4. There are no Snares fo dangerous as thoſe 
— are laid for us, under the Name of good Of- 

ces. 

5. No one can be truly happy, who is not al- 
ways prepared againſt the worſt that can befal him. 
6. The wiſe Man makes bis own Fortune. 

7. He hath acquired for him/elf the beſt Furni- 
ture of Life, who hath got Friends. 

8. Would you procure to your ſelf an happy Life, 
know, that all ſuch Things to which Virtue is 
annexed are good; and all ſuch, wherein Vice is 
concerned, vile and ſcandalous. 

9. What you have done well, my Son, you 
have dane it for your/elf, not me. 

10. No one can live happily, who reſpects him- 
ſelf only; and converts all Things to his own 

Profit; 


* 


i | | 
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profit; you muſt live fir anther, if you woul | 
tive for yourſelf. 5 F 

11. 1 owe a great deal to the Sun and Mom, tho? 
they riſe not to me alone ; and am obliged to the 
Seaſons, and the Almighty Power that governs 
them, tho” they are not appointed 9 di me any 
particular Honour, | 

12. If you would imitate God, do good even 
to the ungrateful ; for the Sun 71/25 upon the Wicked, 
and the Seas are open to Pirates. | | 

13. The Event of Things is in the Hand of 
God, and Thanks are due 10 him, if we ſucceed; 
however he requires, that we ſhould add our own 
Hos is nothing to the Purpoſe h 
14. It is nothing to the ow many 
know your Equity ; he that defires his Virtues 10 
be blazed abroad, labours not for Virtue, but Glory. 

18. What is there 2 in that a Man loves 
himfelf, indulges himſelf, and acquires for himſelf ? 
The true Defire of conferring a Benefit rejects 
theſe Things, being contented with the AQ itſelf 
of doing Good. | | 

16. Virtue is the beſt kind of Nobility, which 
every one procures to himſelf by his own good Mo- 
fals, | 


: 


HNAuic Regulæ, &c. 
Te 2his general Rule belong divers Kinds of Varts, 


Imprimis Verba, &c. 


. ALL irn fienifying Advantage # Difadvan- 
tage, Suitableneſs or Unſuitableneſs, Good 

++ Harm. (Lat. commodo, incommodo, noceo, 
opitulor, 
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opitulor, patrocinor, medeor, gratulor, grator, 


faveo, parco, indulgeo, c.) govern a Dative 


Caſe. | 


1. I entreat you to %% him, in every Inſtance 
that you can, without any Inconvenience to 
yourſelf, and to receive him into the Number of 
your Friends. ERS 
2. If you dv a Favour to any Man, merely on 

| your own Account, you are not his Friend, but 

| an Uſurer ; nor are any Thanks due to him, who 

| does a Kindneſs only for his own Profit. 

| 3. And this I know he will do, rather 1 incom- 
mode me, than to gratify my Son. | 
As we ſufter an infirm Limb, which might 
. the whole Body, to be cut off; ſo in the 
Body politic, whatever is peſtiferous muſt be taken 
off, that the whole may be ſafe. 

| 5. He hurts the innocent, who ſpares the guilty. 

| 6. We muſt take care ſo to direct our Libera- 


lity, as to do our Friends good, and hurt No-body. 

7. Heis truly a good Man, who does good to 
all he can, and Hurts no one. 

8. However pernicious Adulation is, it can 
only hurt thoſe who admire it, and are pleaſed 

with it; and thus it happens, that the Man who 
| flatters, and idolizes himſelf, has. his Ears moſt 
open to Flatterers. 

9. The beſt Way of treating Friends, is, not 
to wait till they aſk you, but to /uccour them vo- 
luntarily, when their Occaſions require it. 

10. What 1s more juſt than to repel Injuries? 


and what more honourable than. to /uccour our 
Friend? Tm 


11. 
howev 
I 2. 
ed th 
tho' r 
Friend 
I 2, 
Vice? ( 


11. It 
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11, It is juſt t help the wretched and afflicted, 
however they become ſo. | 

12. There was a Time when I could have raiſ- 
ed the Obſcure, and even protected the Guilty, 
tho* now I cannot /erve a virtuous and learned 
Friend. | 

13. The Buſineſs of Philoſophy is to cure the 
Vices of Men. 

14. He took upon him, not only to defend the 
Man, but the Crime itſelf. 

15. It is Prudence and Civility to cure the Male- 
volent, rather than to ſeek Revenge. 

16, He that ſkilfuly employs his Tongue to 
give wholefome Inſtructions, eſpecially 2% heal 
Differences, and make Peace, is an incomparable 
Blefling to the Place where he lives. 

17. As Phyſicians, in curing the whole Body, 
ſtudy to heal even the leaſt Part that was out of 
order ; fo Philoſophy, having removed the prin- 
cipal Sickneſs of the Mind, if the leaſt Error re- 
mains, takes care to root it out. | 

18. It is a Reproach to you, to be wiſe abroad, 
and to give good Counſel to others, and yet are 
not able to help yourſelf. 64 

19. iſh me Joy, Brother, for I have found 
the Way to pacify my molt inveterate Enemy. 

20, All good Men returned me Thanks, and 
congratulated me, in your Name. 

21. He always appeared to me to favour your 
Intereſt 

22. Tho' I am by no means diſpoſed to favour 
myſelf more than you, in regard to our Friendſhip, 

et, when I compare our reſpective Actions, I 
ve greater Reaſon, I think, to be ſatisfied with 

my own Conduct than with yours, 
23. Cle · 


— 
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23. Clemency is a Virtue, which teaches a 


hen u 


Man to be as ſparing of another's Blood, as of his ſche leaf 


2 and not to treat another prodigally or cru- 
elly. . 
* Either a more powerful Perſon hath hurt 
you, or a weaker ; if a weaker ſpare him; if a 
more powerful, /pare your ſelf. 

25. Never depart from that wholeſome Precept, 
husband well your Time, | 

26. Spare no Coft or Pains to acquire the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil. 

27. I eſteem that Man the beſt, and moſt per- 
Fe, who ſo pardons others, as if himſelf was daily 
oftending ; and yet abſtains from Faults, as if he 
never pardoned any one. 
28. Forgive others in many Things, yourſelf in 
nothing, | 

29, Tis generous 10 forgive an Enemy. 

30. It is eaſier 4 forgive a ſingle Injury, than the 
ſame Injury repeated 

31. It is but juſt, to forgive ſmall Faults, and 
treat great ones with Severity. 

77 Pardon my Unskilfulneſs and Folly ; now at 
_ I perceive that I have been blind and thought- 

els. 


33- Be mindful to keep this ſound and whole- 
ſome Form of Life, ſo far only to indulge the Body, 
as may preſerve a good State of Health. 

4. If I did it with a good Intention, it is but 
right, that you ſhould pardon me. | 

35. As the young Man always behaved himſelf 
decently, he greatly indulged him, and loved him 
as his own Son, | 

36. Wherefore do 1 indulge my Grief? mil 
i when 
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hen unbridled, finds ſufficient Matter in every 
the leaſt Circumſtance. 


37. What Man that delights in Virtue, can 
[pleaſe the People? | a 
38. Popular Favour is ſought by the vileſt Ar- 
Iufices; you muſt level yourſelf with the Vulgar 
to pleaſe them ;, they will never approve, what they 
do not own, | | | 
39. Not to return an Obligation, when in our 
Power is baſe, and diſpleaſes all Men, for even the 
Ungrateful complain of Ingratitude. © _ 
40. Arts and Shifts however they promiſe fair, 
'Jand much pleaſe thoſe who practice them, are yet 
commonly fruſtrated, and, which is worſe, have 
a ſad Ending. | e 
41. Let every Man cloathe himſelf in ſuch ſober 
Attire as befits his Place and Calling. | 
432. If a proud Man be admoniſh'd, tho” ever 
ſo mildly and lovingly, he looks on it as a Diſ- 
q [Srace, and therefore, inſtead . of confefling or a- 
mending his Faults, generally reproaches bis Repro- 
ver, as an over-buſy or cenſorious Perſon. * _ 
l 43. The Crow preys only upon the Dead, but 
"Ithe Flatteres lies in wait for the Living. | ; 
44. Your Son is a Youth of that promiſing 
Turn, that I doubt not but you will tram him up 
in thoſe refined Arts, tohich you have 3 ſtudied 


yourſelf ; and more particularly in the Imitation 
of your exalted Virtues, | ao 
a | r 

n 

, Ex 
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Ex his, juvo, lædo, &c. 


8 juvo, lædo, delecto, offendo, and other 


Verbs ſignifying to help, to hurt, to pleaſe, &c. 
are uſed with the Accuſative Caſe. | 


1. Fortune helps the Bold ; many a Man loſeth 
his Life, by being too ſollicitous to ſave it. 
2. The ſame Impulſe profits not all Animals ; 


Anger helps Lions, Fear the Stags, Violence the 


- You will greatly oblig2 me, if you will a/i/ 
„ in every Inſtance that is conſiſtent with 
your Dignity, _. 

4. No Good profits the Poſſeſſor, unleſs his 


Haut, Flight the Doves. 


Mind is prepared againſt the Loſs of it. 
F. I had rather other Men ſhould hurt my good 


Name, than I offend my Conſcience. 

6. Whatever hurts the Body or Mind, makes a 
Man to be froward. | 

7. No Man can hurt us in the Grave, tho' he 
be ever ſo malicious, 

8. He was in the Right, not to hurt his Reputa- 
tian, by being obnoxious to the leaſt Suſpicion. 

9. There are ſome Caſes in which we cannot 
act ourſelves, but have recourſe to the Truſt 
of Friends, which whoever . violates, he diſ- 
turbs the Society of Mankind, and deſtroys the 
common Safeguard of all: for we cannot do all 
Things of ourſelves. 

10. Let them ſay what they will, no Speech 
can hurt me; if it be true, they cannot but ſpeak 
well of me; if falſe, my Life and Conduct will 


diſprove them. 
11. The 
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11. The Diſcourſe of a good Man, like à per- 
petual Spring of wholeſome Water, always pro- 
fits and delights thoſe that receive it. = 
12. Tf a Tree, nurſed up to bear Fruit, defights 
the Husbandman ; If a Shepherd takes Pleaſure in 
the Encreaſe of his Flock; how muſt it delight 
thoſe, who have tutor'd a good Underſtanding, to 
| fee what they formed, while tender, grown to 
Maturity, and in itſelf perfect ? t 
13. Ian ever delighting myſelf with the Muſes; 
| and, ſpend my Time in a literary Way, with a 

quiet, nay, a joyful and eager Mind. t 
| 14. We mult take heed, that while we re j 
| ferving ſome, we do not offend others; but too dt- 1 
ten we hurt thoſe we ought not, or thoſe whom i 
we had better let alone; if this is done unwil- Wl 
lingly, it betrays Negligence ; if knowingly, Pre- 6 
ſumption. 2 
15. There is ſuch a Levity in moſt Men, that 
my Conſtancy in ſerving the State does not ſo 
much deligbt, as my Glory offends them. © +  - 7 

16, I expected your Congratulations, and am 1 

| 


perſuaded, you. omitted them for Fear” of giving 
Offence to certain Perſons, | 
17. If you bear your Afflictions, in the man- 4 
ner Jam informed, I have more Reaſon to con- | 
gratulate your Portitude, than to ſooth your Grief. * 
18. As Medicine cures the Body, ſo does Philo- 
ſophy cure the Mind. | 


Verba comparandi, &c. 


II. VERBS V comparing (at, comparo, com- 
pono, contendo, confero, æquo, æqui- 
pꝛro, & e.) gororn an Accuſative Caſe of the Perſon 
L er 
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er Thing compared, and a Dative of that to which it 
is compared, 


1. Happy is the Man, who can juſtly rompare 
his own 7 Age to that of a, ſprightly ſucceſsful 
Courſer. 

2. Wiſdom is more precious than Rubies, and 
all the Things thou canſt deſire, are not worthy 
to be compared 10 her. 

3. Who is there that is not afraid o compare 
himſelf with on? | 

4. Compare yourſelf with the Wiſe, if you deſire 
truly to know your own Merit. 

5. Tis abſurd 1% compare divine Things with hu- 
man, 
6. Can you compare yourſelf with my Glory, (aid 
the Fly to the Ant. | 

7. Never compare thy Condition with thoſe thou 
counteſt more proſperous than thyſelf, but rather 
with thoſe whom thou knoweſt to be unhappy, 
and then thou wilt find Cauſe to rejoice in thine 
own Lot. 

8. He was ſo vain as 70 think himſelf equal to the 
brave/t. 


Interdum vero additur, &c. 


B UT ſometimes Verbs of comparing have an Abla- 

tive Caſe after them, with the Prepoſition cum: 
And ſometimes an Accuſative, with the Prepoſitions, 
ad, or, inter. 


r. With 
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1. With an Ablative. 


1. If you muſt compare yourſelf with others; 
then compare yourſelf with all Men, and not with 
4 few. | 

15 The Deniel of a Kindneſs is better than a 
vexatious Delay ; as a quick Death is Mercy, 
when compared with a lingering Torment. 

3- It is impoſſible to form a right Judgement 
of Things, unleſs we compare Man with Man, Time 
with Time, 2nd Circumſtance with Circumſtance. 

4. If in Friendſhip what is ſeemingly profitable 
be compared with what is really virtuous, the Appear- 
ance of Utility muſt be rejected, and Virtue pre- 
vail. | 


5. If you compare our longeſt Life with Eternity, 
it will be found very ſhort. 

6. Sublimit and Greatneſs of Soul, alſo Polite- 
neſs, Honeſty, and Genetoſity, are much more 
agreeable to Nature; than Pleaſure, than Life, 
than Riches ; to deſpiſe theſe, and comparing them 
with the Public- G to eſteem them as nothing, is 
the Character of a great and elevated Mind. 

7. If we compare his Words with his Adlions, 
nothing can be more inconſiſtent. 


2. With an Accuſative. 


1. You are miſtaken ; this Man, ſo old, fo 
withered, and decrepid, is by no means 79 be com- 
pared to that ather, who has a fine Air, and looks 
like a Gentleman. 

2. A Warrior indeed ? Mars himſelf would not 
dare zo compar: his Valour 79 your, 


1 2 3 As 
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3. As all Virtue is the Reſult of four Qualities, 
Knowlege, Juſtice, Magnanimity, and Modera- 
tion; ſo in the Choice of a Duty, thoſe Qualities 
muſt neceſſarily come in Competition with one another. 
4. Compare the Life of each of them together, 
and you will not long doubt to which you ſhould 
give the Preference. 8 , 


III. Verba dandi et reddendi, &c. 


V largior, dedo, tribuo, miniſtro, ſuppedito, 
commodo, præbeo, exhibeo, &c.) Alſo Verbs to 
reſtore, ſas, reddo, reſtituto, reſero, repono, &c.) 
add to the Accuſatiue of the Thing (given, or reſtored) 
@ Dative of the Perſon (to whom it is given, &Cc.) ' 


1. GIVING. 


1. God hath given Men Abilities, not only for 
their own Uſe, but for the Advantage and Benefit 
of others. 

2. Shall I call him liberal that g:ves t himelf ; or 
good-natur'd that pardons himſelf ; or pitiful, 
that is affected only with his own Misfortunes ? 

3. He but late gives a Favour, who gives to one 
that ait. . 

4. Fortune often g:ves her Gifts to the unworthy. 
1 It is a difficult Thing to impaſe upen an old 

an. 


6. Nothing is ſo popular as Peace, in which 
not only they 0 whom God hath given Senſibility, 
but even the Houſes and Fields ſeem to rejoice. - 

7. It any God would er me, at this Age, to 
be a Child again, and cry in the Cradle, I moe 

reje 


ERBS ſignifying to give, (as, do, dono, 


Po 
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reject it ; for I ſhould be unwilling to begin a-new 
the Race I have finiſhed, and be ſet back to the 
ſtarting Poſt, juſt as I have run round the Courſe. 

8. Lay aſide theſe frivolous Excuſes ; I have 
not got enough yet: when I have, I will give my- 


' ſelf up entirely 2 Philo/ophy. Firſt ſeek this, and 


you will want nothing more, 

9. According as Affairs go with us, we are all 
either proud or humble, | 

10. When he heard of his Son's Death he gave 
up his Mind ro Sorrow ; for he was a good Boy, 
and always attentive to his Preceptor. * 

11. Envy, which is the Canker of Honour, is 
beſt extinguiſhed by attributing a Man's Succetles 
rather to divine Providence, and Felicity, than to 
his own Qualifications and Virtues. Me} 

12. 1 attribute as much te your Judgment, as to 
my own, when I ſay, that I am perſuaded that the 

orld will approve whatever Meaſures we thail 
agree upon. 1 

13. Nature asks but little; and a wiſe Man will 
accommodate himſelf tz Nature, T6. 
14. He that /ends an attentive Ear to wholeſome: 
Reproof, and is obedient to it, is to be numbered 
among the Wiſe ; and ſhall be able atlaſt z giv? 
good inſtructions te others. | 

15. Lend not to him that is mightier than thy- 
felf ; but if thou-doſt lend, count it loſt. 

16. If you would lend me your Hand, I (hould 
be obliged to you. | [18 4 

17. It I go on zo ſupply my Son in his Extrava- 
gancies, I muſt be a Slave all my Lite- time. Thie 
gives me great Trouble, | 

18. The Palm Tree, with its ſpreading Branches, 
efforded them as they were drinking a delightful 

L 3 Shade, 
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Shade. And in their Return home the Moon gave 


19. Such was his Converſation ;| he was never 
uneaſy, gave. himſelf. ap to his Companions, cloſed 
with their Humours, thwarted no one, nor ſet 
himſelf up above them; and ſurely this is the 


Way to get Reputation and Friends without Envy. 
2. REsSTORING, or RETURNING. 


1. It is barbarous, 10 return Injuries 70 theſe 
from whom we have received Kindneſs : and 
quite unnatural zo return Evil te him, from whom 
we have received nothing but Good. 


2. 1 returned my Maſter the Book he lent me; 
though Books delight me very much, I ought ta- 


reſtore them to the Owner. 
. 3- When we die the Body is returned to the. 
Earth, and the Soul aſcends into Heaven. 


4. Remember to give me this again when I ſhall 


demand it. 
5. I am forced to take theſe Affronts, whilſt I 


am endeavouring 10 help you to the Treaſure. you 
had loſt, and refore it to you. ve 


6. I have not ſlept one Wink To-Night, while 


I was confidering how 7e-re/tere your Son to you. 

7. It is an eaſy Thing zo return a Favour 70 your: 
Benefattor, if you are covetous, without Expence; 
if lazy, without Trouble ; He that accepts a Be- 
nefit willingly and thankfully, at the very Time 
he is obliged, hath returned it. 

8. Should not I have returned him the Money? 
No; nor have bought any Thing of him, nor ſold 
any Thing to him ; thereby to encourage his Pro- 
22 | - ha . | 

3 . 9. They 


ps. A „„ A — An... Ati. i. 
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9. They who honour an unworthy Perſon ſeem 
fooliſh ; but they who return not the like fo thoſe 
who have d zoell Faw incur the Suſpicion. 
of a bad Heart. 

10. I beg you will not aſk me why I undertook. 
his Defence, leſt hereafter. / Should retort the _— 
Ron upon you. 


IV. Verba promittendi, &c. 


LV ER B&S ſignifying to promiſe, (bs, promitto, 
polliceor, ſpondeo, &c. or to pay, (as, ſol- 
vo, exſolvo, pendo, numero, &c.) require. Da- 
tive Caſe of the Perſon, with an W Lf the 
Tg promiſed, Sc. . : 


_ M7 


1: PROMISING. 


1. I cannot promiſe you Succeſs in your Deſign, 
but I promiſe you my Help towards the Accompliſh- 
ment M7 It, . = Thi 

2. ey prom: * emſelves ings in vain 
who are led by. ee E 

* 510 can — the Sewer: a Crop; the 
Sailor his 8 or the Soldier Victory? The 
Event of all Things are uncertain ; we go how- 
ever, where Probability leads us; and herein fol- 
low Reaſon, not Certainty. 

4. This is what Philoſophy promiſeth ber Pupils, 
common Senſe, e and the ſocial Vir- 
tues. 

5. How ridiculous is it t promiſe 3 a long: 
Lite, when we are not certain of banc 

o 


— 
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How great Folly is it to ſtretch out and enlarge 
our diſtant Hopes, ſaying, I will buy, 1 will build ! 
Believe me, all 'Things are doubtful and uncertain 
to the moſt happy: No one ought to promiſe him- 
elf 3 to come. 
6. Before my Arrival, he was very liberal in his 
Promiſes to all your Dependants. | 
7. This 7 promiſe you, and for this I anſwer to 
my Country, that, provided I myſelf have given 
Satisfaction to the State, his Conduct ſhall never 
be different from mine. 
8. What I before promiſed you, that I again 
avow, and take upon me to make good, when 
nity ſhall ſerve. | 
9. If Fortune does not deceive me, I promiſe 
you ſpeedily to terminate this Buſmeſs to your Sa- 
tisfaftion, | 


2. PAYING. 


1. It is agreeable to Prudence, as well as Na- 
ture, to pay that Honour 0 your Parents, that you 
expect your Children ſhould pay te r. 

2. It is very ungenerous, and the worſt of Uſu- 
ry, in a Man of Affluence, to force a poor Man, 
when he hath diſcharged the whole Debt, zo pay 
Bim an extravagant Intereſt. ee as 
3. He paid as much to the Tything-men, as he 
was ordered to pay. 

4. Such was the Tax they paid the King. 

* For three Years he puid his Soldiers their 
Wa es from Contributions raiſed in the Cities of 


nemy. 


V. Verba 


Mr 1 72 - 


— 
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| v. Verba imperanch, &c. 


PE R B & ſignifying to command, (as, impero, 

præcipio, dominor, edico, &) er to tell, 
ſhew, or ſignify, (as, nuncio, dico, narro, de- 
claro, explico, monſtro, ſignifico, &c.) govern a 
Dative Caſe of the Perſon, and an Accuſative of the 
Thing, if they be tranſitive. 


1. COMMANDING. 


1. We muſt take care, that Reaſon governs that 
Part of the Mind which ought to obey ? but how, 
n will ſay, muſt it govern it ? Why, as a Ma- 
7 his Servant, a General bis Soldiers, a Parent 

i Son. | 


2. He beſt knows how to rule over his Inferiors, 


who hath firſt learned to obey his Superiors. 

3. A vile Slave is intolerably inſolent, when he 
can wantonly domineer over the greateſt Per /ons. 

4. He is a Slave, who cannot command his own 
Dejires. 


5. It is eaſter for a Man to govern all other Crea- 


tures, than to govern Men. | 

6. When we are charged % command our/elves, 
we are charged to take care that Reaſon may re- 
ſtrain Temerity. ; 

7. How blind and miftaken are they, who de- 
fire to extend their Dominion beyond the Seas, 
and by the Help of their Soldiers to add Provin- 
ces to Provinces, being ignorant at the ſame Time, 
that to command themſelves, is the greateſt Empire 
in the World, i 5 5 . 


8. Wnen 


1 
1 
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8. When Men are united in the Bonds of Af- 
fection, they will be, firſt, the Maſters of thoſe Paſ- 
fions to which others are Slaves, and then they 
feel a Joy in the Practice of Juſtice and Honeſty. 

9. Temperance is a Virtue, which commands 
the Affettions in regard to Pleaſures ; ſome ſhe ut- 
terly deteſts, and drives from her; others ſhe diſ- 

enſes with, having reduced them to a proper 
ean, and never purſues them for Pleaſure's 
ſake only. 

10. According to my Abilities [give my Fellow- 
Servants Inſtructions after the ſame manner. 

11. At the Time Rome was Miſtreſs of the 
whole Lord. 

12. 1 ſhall go in myſelf, and fri charge the 
Servants, that they ſuffer no one to carry the 
Child away. 


2. SHEWING,o TELLING, 


1. Tradeſmen will not Set their faulty Wares 
to. Men of Skill. | 

2. Philoſophy prompts us to relieve the Pri- 
ſoner, the Infirm, the Neceſſitous: 10 ſheto the ig- 
norant their Errors, and rectify their Affections. 

Nothing can be more juſt, than to hei- the 
Way to the wandering Traveller. 
4. He explained to me all the difficult Paſſages of 
that Author. 

5. I think it proper, not only t intimate to you, 
but to declare poſitively, that nothing can be more 
grateful to me than your Letters. 

6. Flatterers find no acceptance with good 
Princes; He is more acceptable to them, who 
deals ſincerely, and fell them the Truth. 


7.1 
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7. I will ſay to myſelf, “ What is it that I la- 
bour, ſweat, and am ſo ſollicitous for, when it is 
but very little that I want, and it will not be long 
that I ſhall need any Thing. : 

8. Say not to thy Neighbour,” Go, and come 
again to-morrow ; when it is in your Power to 
ſerve him to Day. 

A Farmer, be he ever ſo old, will readily 
anſwer one that asks him, „ for whoſe ſake he 
plants? for the Sake of the immortal Gods, that 
as I received theſe Bleſſings from my Anceſtors, 
I may tranſmit them to Poſterity. 205 
10. He ſaluted me in your Name. E 

11. He that reminds a Man of a Benefit, de- 
mands it again; nor muſt te tell others of it; he 
that hath conferred a Benefit, muſt be ſilent; let 
him ſpeak of it, who hath received it. "> 

12. Such is my Advice, and if you tell it ts the 
"_ and good, I doubt not but they will approve 
of it. 

13. Be ſure you tell him the whole Story from 
the Beginning to the End. 

14. Having ſo long profeſſed a Friendſhip for 
you, I cannot but acquaint you with my Sentiments, 
and Inclination concerning your Affairs. ; 

bs He gives himſelf a Denial, who aſks an Im- 
P tbllity. 3 3 8 


Excipe rego, guberno, Ec. 


E Acept rego and guberno, which. kave an Ace 
ſative Caſe after them; alſo moderor, and 


tempero, which, as in the Examples given, baue 


either an Accuſative or a Dative of 'the Perſon, or 
Thing, governed, 8 


Rego, 


his Tongue. 
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1. Rege, Tiaras, - 


2. Happ are the Pedple whotn tes King go- 
verns with Juſtice and Moderation. 
2. Treturn you my moſt humble Thanks, that, 
amidſt ſo. many, important Affairs, you have been 
pleaſed to direc? me in ſuch Things, as.were offered 
to your Confideration. 

355 Lou are not apt to \miltake ; but if you do, 
T can ſet you rigbt. 

i. * exhort you, that you. Would direct and 20- 

deb + by your own, Wiſdom, and not 

fir yore to be be led. a 1521 by the Advice of 


5 Troy idence win der, euery Thing for 22 
Wi ai In. 1 Pr 
27014 11. PV eo Tempero. 


a 1. Mb 'a Dative. 


1. It requires no mean Capacity, tho? it be not 
Wiſdom; to be able % govern your Mind, 
and Voice, hen you are provoked, ' :- 

2. Wines not wont 2% govern Men, but Men 
Nine; ſuch indeed as are of a good Diſpoſition; 


J 


but ſuch as are of a bad one, will be the ſame, 


were they tq . drink nothing but Water. 
3. We cannot pay too much Reſpect to thoſe, 
who ſeaſonably correct aun ge. 
L cannot. command my/elf ,.10. as not to exhibit 
one Example of Antiquity. - 
5. He was ſo paſſionate, ha had no Command over 


2. With 


govern them thoroughly, will not be perſu 


— E 
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2. With an Arcuſative. 


1. I will govern my Liſe and my Thoughts, as 


if all Men were to read the one, and fee the other. 


2. It is an idle Thing to pretend that we can- 
not govern our Anger. | 
3- They, who in the general Courſe of their 
Lives, govern themſelves by no Rule, are ridicu- 
lous, when they pretend Conſcience in any thing. 

4. None find it more difficult, than a King, 
eſpecially in the Heat of his Youth, to bridle his 
Mratb. 

5. In every Thing rule but e, and thou ſhalt 
be at eafe. 

6. The Wind and the Wender dives all rural 
Aﬀairs, - 


7. As no Animal, be it wild, or eme, obeys 


| Reaſon; for it is the Nature of em to be deaf 


to Perſuaſion ; ſo the Paſlions, unle(s 2 can 
aded ; 
they will not hear you, however weak they are in 
Degree. 
8. The Acceſs and Receſs of the Sun orders the 
Meaſure of Heat and Cold. 


9. He is a good Governor, who moderates his 
Power with Clemency. | 


VI. Verba fidendi, &c. 


Fete RB S ſignifying to truſt or believe, (as, fido, 
confido, committo, mando, credo, &c.) 


govern a Dative Caſe of the Perſon and an Accaſa- 
tive of the Thing. : / 


M 1. He 
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1. He is happy, and generally proſpers in his 
Deſigns, who confides more in Providence, than in 
his own Skill and Induſtry. 

2. Nothing is carried on in the Affairs of Mor- 
tals, without the Providence of God ; we muſt 
tru/t therefore more to the divine Favour, than to 
the Counſels, or Strength of Man. 

3- Have you ſupplied the young Man, who 
was truſted to your Care and Fidelity with Money? 
Then you have ruined him, tis no leſs than giving 
him a Sword to deſtroy himſelf. 

4. You have obliged me by your Reproaches 
to truſt that to you, which was committed to my Faith- 
fuineſs and Taciturnity ; and to diſcloſe that to you, 
which I was forbid to tell to any one. 

5. A prudent Man ſcarce ru/?s himſelf, much 
leſs another. | 923 : 

6. Notwithſtanding his Adverſaries were fo 
powerful, he truſted to bimſelf, and his own Vir- 
tues. 

7. Our Confidence in honeſt and good Men 
ariſes, from that we have not the leaſt Suſpicion 
of Fraud. and Injury; and therefore we think our 
Perſons, our Fortunes, and Families, are ſafely 
and properly to be truſted to them. | 

8. *Tis more adviſeable not zo commit yourſelf 
to Danger, than when in Danger to ſtudy how to 
extricate yourſelf, ; 

9. Do you think I will rut my Fortunes to a 
worthleſs Servant ? 

10. Commit nothing, but what you can tru/? an 
Enemy with. | 

11. When once Fortune has prevailed with 
Men 79 commit themſelves entirely to her, ſhe "= 

rally 
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rally makes them more greedy of Power, than 
capable of it. 

12. If you would have any Thing done as it 
ſhould be, 77 it to this Man. : 

13. J recommend the whole of this Affair 4 your 
Sagacity. | | | 

14. From all my Diſtreſſes this Good has ariſen, 
that I have reduced into Myiting, Matters, which 
were not ſufficiently known to our Times, and 
yet are moſt worthy our Attention. 

15. Do not much believe them that ſeem to de- 
ſpife Riches ; for when they deſpair of them they 
deſpiſe them, and none are more cloſe-fiſted when 
they get them. 


16. It is dangerous for a Man, too ſuddenly, 


or too eafily to believe himſelf ; therefore let us 
examine, watch, and inſpect. our own Hearts ; for 
we ourſelves are our greateſt Flatterers. 

17. He that eaſily credits an ill Report of his 
"= ghbour, is almoſt as faulty as the firſt [Inventor 
of it. | 
18. It is equally a Fault zo believe all Men, and 
{0 believe none; but the former I would call a more 
generous Fault, the latter a more ſafe one. 

19. It is ridiculous to give more credit to one 
who hath heard a Thing, than 7 him who ſaw it. 

20. If a Man hath but once perjured himſelf, 
let him afterwards ſwear by as many Gods as he 
will, we ought not to believe him. 

21. I could not reflect upon the Treatment we 
have both received, without thinking it proper to 
exhort you well to conſider for the future, whom 
you 1 05 and whom to beware of. 

22. Nothing can be more baſe, than to de- 

M 2 ceive 


Ln 
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ceive the Man who hath entruſted you with both 
his Fortune and Reputation. 

23. No one truſts another, unleſs he thinks him 
faithful; It is the Part of a conſummate Villain, 
to deceive thoſe, who had not been hurt, unleſs 
they had !ru/ted him. | 

24. When Men ſeem to ſpeak more earneſtly 
on the Account of ſome Advantage, it is not con- 
venient 20 belizve them. 

25. A Friend ſhould neither be pleaſed with. 
the Purſuit of, nor. eaſy t believe à Calumny. 


VII. Verba obſequendi, &c. 


* RBS ſignifying to obey, yield to, or com- 
ply with, (as, obſequor, obedio, pareo, cedo, 
morigeror, ſervio, &c.) or ihe conirary, (as, re- 
pugno, reſiſto, contradico, &c.) require the Noun 
following, whether Perſon or Thing, to be put in the 
Dative Caſe. 


1. OBEYING. 


t. Whom Men believe to be mens pnovend in 
conſulting for their Good than themſelves, him 
they will chearfully obey. 

2. Nothing can be more ſafe, nothing more 
commendable, than % obey and /ubmit to the Will 
of God, 2 

3- It has been ever deemed a Part of Wiſdom, 
to yield to the Circumſtances of the Times, that is, to 
comply with Neceſſity. 

4. The Body ought to be kept in ſuch Action 
and Order, as that it may be always ready 79 obey 
the Difates of Reaſon and Wiſdom in the — 

0 
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of Buſineſs, and in perſevering under Hard- 
ſhips. 

T Even Robbers have their Laws, which they 
obey and obſerve. ; | 

6. Bears and Lions, by good Uſage will be 
brought to fawn upon their Maſters, 

7. Even Anger will yield 16 4 Gift ; nay a rich 
Preſent, prudently placed, will extinguiſh that 
Wrath, which was thought implacable. 

8. He that rebukes a Man for his Faults may 
perhaps diſpleaſe him; but when he conſiders he 
could have no other End in it, but his Good, he 
will think himſelf more obliged to him, than to 
one who tumours him in every I hing. 

9. The Drunkard thinks him his Friend that 
will keep him Company; and the proud Man him 
that will fatter him. "37 HP 

10. We can never ſufficiently admire Philoſo- 
phy, which if a Man obeys, he may pals every 
Stage of Life without Trouble. 

11. Let us give lay to wiſe Men, and not 
ſquabble with Fools. | 

12. [f we would deny ourſelves ſometimes in 
unneceſſary Deſires, even when it is in our Power, 
to humour ourſelves, and gratify cur Deſires, it would 
be of excellent Uſe. . 

13. He that gratifies any Man with that which 
is rather to his Detriment, than to his Benefit, is 
fo far from deſerving to be called liberal, that he 
is to be accounted the moſt pernicious of Flat- 
terers. | 

14. We muſt take care not to look upon 
Things unknown as known, and too haſtily %u. 
to them ; we muſt not t #2 any Thing ralhly, 
nor arrogantly, 


—— —— — 
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15. Ye were free at Home, and if Servitude 
be your Lot here, your beſt Way will be 7 /ub- 
mit to it. 

16. As the adding Weight to a Seale neceſm̃rily 
depreſſes that Scale in a Balance; ſo the Mind 
neceſſarily yields to tohat is ſelf- evident. 

17. No Man can /erve Pleaſures, and Virtue, at 
the ſame Time. 


18. There are ſome Men, who will bear any 


thing, and be Slaves to any Man, if they can there- 
by compaſs what they deſire. 


19. There are certainly no greater Slaves than 
thy e ferve Anger. . ä 


20. If your Mind got the better of you, you 
ſerved that, and not yourſelf; They are better 
Men, who conquer the Will, than whom 


the Will conquers. 
21. It is fometimes as neceſſary c comply with 


the Times, as not to loſe an Opportunity when 


given. 


22. He'is to be accounted free, who is a Slave 


to no Vice. | 

23. It is not right for the Elder 7 ſerve the 
Nounger. | 

24. I pray you, rale care of your Health, and 


uſe not too violent Exercife, when you have the 


Liberty to play. 


2. RESISTING. 


1. He that rei his own evil aclinations, is 
more worthy of Laurel, than the Captain, who 
conquers a ſtubborn Enemy. | 

2. Fhe Virtue of the Mind is of greater Force 
than Strength of Body; for a whole City of 

mighty 


hn 
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mighty Men are not able to reſiſt a wiſe and pious 


Commander. 


. As you are fo far ſuperior to me in Prudence 
anc d Wi om, I ſhal not pretend 0 gainſay your 


4. 4. Do nothing that is repugnant either to Hamur 
or Conſcience. 


I thought it in vain 7s 9ppo/e ſo erful 2 
Mi, either in Word or Deed. «p20 
6. Let me intreat you, to remember that you 
area Man ; to ſupport with Reſolution ſuch Ae- 
eidents as no Prudence can prevent, and for which 
no Mortal is anfwerable ; and o bear up again the 
Power of Fortune, and the Pangs of Grief. 
7. It is much eaſier to prevent ill Habits, thaw 
EN: ge 
trive not emptoril wit 8a Superior in 
Difcourſe, tho bie injon differ from 
g- Philoſophy teaches to act, not to ſpeak and 
requires that every one ſhould fo live according 
to * Law preſcribed, that their Works may nor 
their Wards. 
cl Ay Deceit is in all Reſpects execrable ; ſo 
it is particularly repugnant to Fr iendſbip; becauſe it 
aboliſhes Truth, without which Friendſhip muſt 
loſe its Name. | 


VIII. Verba minandi, &e. 


E. RBS that fignify to threaten, (as, minor, 
minitor, interminor,) er to be an . with, 

(at, irafcor, ſuccenſeo,) govern « Darroe 
Note. The former govern a Dative of the 22 
end an Accuſative of the Thing threatened. | 


8 THREATEN- 


138. EncLiss EXAMPLES 
1. THREATENING. 


1. Tho' a Tyrant threaten you with Death, yet 
dare to be juſt : you muſt die once, and you can 
die but once.” + | 

2. God threatens Kings, Kings Lords, and Lords. 
threaten us; He, that is a Tyrant over one Man, 
is Slave to another. | 3 

3. It is ſcarce human 0 threaten Friends. 

4. They who proudly threaten others, either 
fancy themſelves Gods, or.do not think that what. 
they threaten to others, may fall upon themſelves. 

5. My Houſe being on Fire threatens a Confla- 
gration 70 the whole City. 14-4 

6. The Example of an Injury . unpuniſhed, . 
threatens the ſame to all Aan; for if it is permitted 
to injure any. one without Puniſhment, who can. 
be ſafe from the Violence. of the Wicked? | 

7. Such an Enemy is he to his Country, that 
he now threatens it with, Fire and Sword. 

8. The old Gentleman took me aſide, and 
_ threatens both you, and me, with Elm Rods. 


2. BRIR OG AN GR. 


1. Melancholy Men ſeem to be angry, not only 
with others, but with themſelves. 

2. Some Men throw away their Money, as if 
they were angry with it, which is commonly the 
Error of weak Minds, and large Fortunes, 

3. The Prodigal Man ſometimes counterfeits 
the Liberal ; but there is a great Difference be- 
tween knowing. how to give, and not knowing, 
how to keep Money; I do not call him liberal, 

/ 7 41 1 1 „1 who 
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who is angry with his Money, and therefore does 


not give, but throws it away. 

4. Anger does not always rife from an Injury, 
nor a Defire of Puniſhment, for we are ſometimes 
angry not with thoſe who have hurt us: but with 
thoſe who are about to hurt us: and the moſt 
weak are oftentimes angry at the ſtrongeſt, whom 
they cannot hope to puniſh. ; 

5. The Wrath of a King ſtrikes Terror into 
him with rohom he is offended, as if the Sentence of 
Death was pronounced againſt him. 

6. Amongſt a free People, whoſe Laws have no 
Reſpect to Perſons, a Smoothneſs, or Depth, as 
it were, of Temper is neceffary, leaſt we ſhould 
fall into an idle, diſagreeable Peeviſhneſs, by being 


ruffled at impertinent Addreſſes, or unreaſonable 


Petitions, 


7, In this Matter indeed there is no Reaſon rs 


be angry with the young Man. 
IX. Sum cum compoſts, &c. 


8 UM, with its Compounds, (abſum, adſum, de- 
ſum, inſum, interſum, obfum, pro- 


ſum, ſubſum, ſuperſum) all, except poſſum, require 


a Dative Caſe. 


1. Quit all Things, rather than forſake the Pre- 
cepts of Wiſdom : love them fincerely, and they 
will be a ſtronger Guard than Money can procure 
thee 


2. A Wall is 4 Defence of a City, but the 
Courage of the Inhabitants is the ſtrongeſt Bul- 
wark. 

3. Good Men may be in Contempt for a Time; 

| but 


- — 
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but in the End they ſhall be accounted the only 
wiſe Men. ä ö 

4. I recommend all my Affairs to your Care 
and Protection, but particularly my Son, for he 
15 my principal Concern. 

5. They followed him with their Families and' 
their Cattle ; for this was their Money. 

6. As it neyer can be well with the 2 the 
Fooliſh, or Indolent, ſo no Man can be wretched,” 
who is brave, wiſe, and virtuous. 

7. Let no one be diſpleaſed at my Saying, Things 
have not gone ſo well with us this Summer, as 
we could wiſh. | 

8. Whenever I hear my Friend reproached, I 
ſhould be aſhamed not to defend him. 

9. Many in their Proſperity forget their Friends, 
who to their Loſs and Hazard, ſted by them in 
Adverſity. | | 

10. Refuſe not to and by a Friend in his Dan- 
ger. 

11. Wonder not that you ſee me defend him in 
this Cauſe, tho?” in other Reſpects I have thought 
him blameable. 

12. Behold ! @ Preſent from your Father. 

13. He is a Man, who wants Money, but he 
ſcarce deſerves the Name, who wants Erudition. 

14. He that ſees his Neighbour poſſeſs ſome- 
what which is wanting to himjelf, is apt to think 
how happy he ſhould be, if he were in that Man's 
Condition, and in the mean Time, never thinks 
of enjoying his own, which perhaps may in many 
Reſpects, be happier than that of his Neighbour, 
which he ſo much admires. 


15. No 
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15. No Man can be 5 ſaid to be miſera- 
Ne 


ble, who is not wanting to himſelf. 

16. Few Things are wanting to Proſper ity ; 10 
Avarice, all Things. | 

17. The whole of my Ambition is not to be 
wanting, either in Advice or Aſſiſtance to 
Friends ; or even to thoſe whom I have no Reaſon 
to rank in that Number. 

18. There is ſo wonderful a Grace and Autho- 
Tity in Virtue, that even the worſt of Men approve 
* and deſire to be accounted virtuous them- 

elves. | | 

19. A clear Underſtanding, and right Judg- 
ment of Things, gives perpetual Comfort and 
Satisfaction to him in whom it is. 

20. Men ought certainly o have more Cou- 
rage. 

21» In Juſtice is the greateſt Splendor of Virtue, 
from which Men are ſtiled good; whoſe princi- 
pal Duty is to injure no one. | 

22. A tender-hearted Man hates 10 be preſent at 
any cruel Aclion. 

23- He was ſo great a Lover of his Country, of 
ſuch Integrity, and inflexible Conſtancy, that 
even when he had the Gout, he attended to' every 
2 which he thought was of Service to 

24. Fortune cannot do much Harm to the Man, 
who puts a ſtronger Confidence in Virtue, than 
in accidental Cauſes. | / 

25. Glory has been prejudicial to many. 

26. In the Caſe of Liberality, it ſhould be our 
fixſt Care, that what we give may not be to the Di/- 
advantage of the Receiver, or any other Perſon, and 
that it may not be above our Circumſtances. 5 

| 27. He 
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27. He was not only preſent, but had the chief 
Management in thoſe fairs; mor did he omit any 
thing, that might be expected from a judicious, 
vigilant, and affectionate Friend. 
28. Hither ought all Things to be referred by 
(thoſe who preſide ever others, that, they who are 
in Subjection to them, may be as happy as poſſi- 
ble. And 'tis the Part, not only of him, who 
rules over his Companions, and Fellow-citizens, but 
of him alſo, who is Ma/ter o Slaves and Cattle, 
to be ſubſervient to the Intereſt and Benefit of all 
ever whom he preſides. 
29. It were to be wiſhed, that all who pre/ide in 
Government, were like the Laws, which, in pu- 
niſhing, are directed not by Reſentment, but by 


30. Strength of Body, accompanied with Pru- 
dence, is very proſitable; but without that, it 
— more Harm than Good to thoſe very Perfons that 

ade dit. | 0 | 

31. Fortiſieations profit @ City nothing, unleſs a 
brave Man defends it. 

32. The Diſcourſe and Exhortations of my 
Friends ſerved me inſtead. of Medicine, ſuch ho- 
neſt Comforts are the beſt of Remedies :ifor what- 
ever raiſes the Spirits, does good to the Body. 

33- It is better to profit the Bad, on the Account 
of hs Good, than to be wanting to the Good, on 
;Account of che Bad, when they cannot be ſepa- 
rated: ſuch is the Way of divine Providence. 

34. Beams made of Fir /upported the Roof. | 

5. Lou may know that a Senſe of Goodneſs 
full Jab in the Minds of Men moſt corrupt, and 
that „however negligent, are not quite void 
of Shame ; for almoſt all diſſemble their 5 

an 
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and when they have ſucceeded, they enjoy indeed 
the Fruits of their Actions, but at the ſame 
Time, endeavour to conceal the Actions them- 
ſelves. 

36. He excelled his Anceſtors in Learning. 

37. They who are unwilling, or are not able 
to manage their own Affairs, muſt act by others. 

38. He was ſo broken by Calamity, that no- 
thing remained to him of his former Dignity, 


Dativum ferme regunt, &c. 


ERBS compounded with theſe Adverbs, bens, 

ſatis, male ; or with theſe Prepoſitions, pre, 
ad, con, ſub, ante, poſt, ob, in, inter, ſuper, ge- 
nerally govern a Dative Caſe. 


t. Bene. 


1. Do good to goad Men, for a Kindneſs laid up 
with a good Man is a Treaſure. 
2. He is good, who doth good to others. 

. [ have learned to loſe as little of my Kind- 
* as poſſible ; for / will ds no Man good againſt 
his Will. | 

4. Nothing can be more provoking, than to be 
treated ill by thoſe, 79 hom we have been great 
Benefattors. 

To ad well for our Country is a noble Thing; 
and to ſpeak well of it is by no means abſurd, 

6. If you have done good to a Friend, repent not 


that you have done it ; for you ought to be a- 


ſhamed, if you had not done it, 


N 2. Satie. 


Led * — 
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2. Satis. 


1. Knowledge is infinite; and it is impoſſible 
thoroughly 2% ſatisfy that Appetite in great and ge- 
nerous Minds. 

2. Man was never made for Levity and Plea- 
ſure, but rather for grave and weighty Studies ; 
not that we are debarred the Enjoyment of Di- 
verſions, provided that we uſe them moderately, 
when zwe have diſcharged our ſerious and more im- 
portant Bufinels. 

2. When I found that he would not deign to 
give me Satisfaction, I determined to apply to his 
Friends. 

4. I beg you would conſider of ſome means, 
to ſatisfy him, who, you are ſenſible, I am very 
defirous /hould firſt be ſatisfied. 

5. So great are the Obligations you have laid 
upon me, that I find it much eaſicr 7 /atisfy the 
IV/irld, than my/e/Fin making a Return. 


3. Male. 


I. Speak ill ¶ no ane; and, it becometh you no 
more to hear Calumnies than to report them. 

2. Before you ſpeak ill of any Man; confider 
whether he hath not obliged you by ſome real 
Kindneſs ; and then it is a bad Return ro ſpeak ill 
of him, who hath done us good. 

3. It is manifeſt, they, who indiſcriminately 
[perk 1:1 of all Men, do it from a Fault of Nature, 
not from the Merit of thoſe whom they abuſe. 

4. It is dangerous, for that Man 7 reproach an- 


other 3 


— 


-> 
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other; when the ſame, or the like, or the contrary, 


or a worſe Crime, may be objefted to himelf. 
5. Take care; you know not what fort of Man 


you are reviling. 


6. Who is there, that cannot reproach one of that 
Age, if he is ſo inclined. 

7. Some Men lie out of Malice, 7 injure others; 
ſome out of Covetouſneſs, to defraud their Neigh- 
bour; and ſome out of Fear, to avoid Danger, 
or hide a Fault. 

* 8. Think not that you make me amends by 
Words, when in Fact, you have treated me ſo ill. 


4+ Pre, 


1. You muſt prefer uſeful Things to pleaſent, 
when both cannot be obtvined. 

2. A Man ought to nr -/er the Safety of the 
Common- wealth to hi «vn fd age 

3. A good Reputat on is better than Money, 

4. It is difficult, When a Man deſires te excel 
others, to preſerve that Equanimity, which is the 
Characteriſtic of Juſtice. 

5. The Eyes out/hine the whole Bady ; nor is there 
any Virtue without Prudence | 

6. It becomes thoſe, who have the Command if 
ethers, or who exce! them in Abilities, not to lead 
an inactive Life, but chearful'y to under: ake what- 
ever may advance the Public-Good. 

7. Thoſe Men, who have any Defire e exc? 
other Animals, muſt make it their principa! Care, 
not to paſs their Lives in Silence and Obſcurity, 

8. The firſt Step to the right Worſhiping of 
God, is to believe that God is; and next, to 
aſcribe unto him all Majeſty and all Goodneſs ; to 

7 


2 know 


I 
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know likewiſe, that it is he who preſides over the 
old, and governs the Univerſe by his Power; 
who hath taken Mankind in general under his 
Protection, and on ſome is pleaſed to beſtow par- 
ticular Favours. 
9. He made him Governor of the Maritime Ceafts. 
2 Every Man's Love generally outruns bis 
i/hes. 
11. The Mafters go before the Scholars. 
12. He hath done more for me than my Parents, 


5. Ad, 


1. He gave him good Counſel, if he would but 
nave followed it. 

2. My Houſe lies contiguous to the River Thames. 

3. When he drew near the Gates, Deſtruction 
approached the City. 

4. Few Men are fo happy in their Death, but 
that ſome of thoſe who fand by them, when they 
die, will be ready to rejoice, 

5. I call him ungrateful, who ſits by g ſick Men 
only becauſe he is going to make his Will. 

6. No wonder he ſtuck ſo cloſe to him, when he 


cCoveted to be his Heir. 


7. It is not of leſs Conſequence, what Maſters 
you apply yourſelf to, than of what Parents you are 
born. 

8. There cannot be a greater Pleaſure than that 
of Mariners when they bring the Ship to Lond: 
to ſome of them it could not be greater, if the 
Land they came to were to be their own. 


6, Con, 
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6, Con. 


1. I think this in no Cafe can happen to a Man of 


Reſolution, to be under a Neceſſity of failing in 
any Point of Duty. 

2. He that has got enough, let him aſk no more, 

3. Some Men are but little con/i/tent with them - 
ſelves in contrary Matters ; they ſeverely deſpiſe 
Pleaſure, yet in Pain are quite effeminate ; they 
neglect Glory, but are quite caſt down at Infaniy. 

4. The moſt worthleſs live by the Favour ol 
Nature, but to die with Honour happens 7 2/-/e 
only who are endued with Virtue. 


5. True Praiſe is ofentimes the Lot of an hum 


ble Man. 

6. No one's Genius can become ſo conſpicous 
immediately, as to gain Reputation, unleſs 17 5 
the good Fartune to have a Subject, and Opportun- 
ty, together with a Friend, to recommend and 
encourage it. 


7. Sub: 


1. The Fables of & generally ſucceed the Fu. 
Zs of the Nurſe. 

2. Check a riſing Paflion, and add no Hic. 
thereto, by entertaining I houghts that may en- 
creaſe it. 

3. A good Man helps even the V ited in Ne. 
ceſſity, for his Duty is owing, if net to the Merit: 
ot the Perion relieved, yet certainly to Nature. 

4. It behoves not a Man iz j 79 any tur- 
hztion of Nind, or t Fortune. . 

2 3. He 
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5. He is as poor, whom what he hath does not 


ſatisfy, as he that hath nothing: But if your 
Eſtate be not ſufficient for you, ſee that by Fru- 
gality, you make yourſelf ſufficient to your E- 
ſtate. 
6. It is the higheſt Duty, 0 ſuccour our Parents 
in their old Age. | | 
7 


8. Ante. . 


1. It is the Opinion of the wiſeſt of Men, that 
we muſt prefer a good Name 10 precious Ointment. 

2. The Virtues of the Mind are moſt deſerv- 
edly preferred to the Virtues of the Body ; and thoſe 
that are voluntary to thoſe that are involuntary ; 
the former are properly termed Virtues, and are 
moſt excellent, becauſe they ariſe from Reaſon, 
than which there is nothing more divine in Man. 

3. Tis a commendable Ambition, for a Man 
to think, that he ought principally- te labour, 
that in what only Thing Men excel: Beaſts, he 
may excel Men themſelves. 


9. Poſt. 
r. It ſhews a ſordid Mind, to ſet le% by Honour 


' than Wealth. 


2. Doſt thou. wonder, ſeeing thou valueſt all. 
Things /e/s than Money, that nobody loves thee ? 


10. Ob. 
1. Youth creeps upon Children, old Age upon 


2. No 


Teuth. 
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2. No Power can reit the Deteſtation of many. 
3- We muſt in ſuch wiſe avoid Dangers, as not 
to appear weak or cowardly ; nor on the other: | 
hand thruſt ourſelves into unneceſſary Hazards. 
4. Many diſpleaſing Things are met with by him ö 
— < dat lives long. 
7 They do not _ advance themſelves in 
Lite, whoſe Virtues the Narrowneſs of their Cir- F 
cumſtances gives a Check to. | 
6. They, who detract from another's Praiſe, ra- 
ther betray their own Diſeaſe, than detect an- 
other's Mquals; and they, who either praiſe a 
Man for Actions not very juſtifiable, or condemn 
the praiſe-worthy, only ſhew their own Folly, 


and perverſe Judgment.. | 


r1, In. 


| 
, 1. I Had rather my Enemies ſhould wy me | 


than I them. 

2. It is the Way of the Vulgar, to envy another's 
Condition, and bewail their own. 

3. It is better to imitate good Men, than 10 
envy them. 

4. 1 envy no others the Benefits I want myſelf, on 
the contrary, L feel a moſt ſenſible Pleaſure in ſee- | 
ing my Friends enjoy thoſe Advantages which | 
Fate denies me. | 

5. Such Terror hangs over all whoſe Minds de- ql. 

* * viate from Reaſon. 5 | 

6. I do not adviſe you to be always poring over | 

a Boot, or your Writing-Deſk ; ſome Relaxation 


pate and enfeeble it, but only to refreſh it, | 


[ 

| 

muſt be given to the Mind, yet not ſo as to diffi: 
Inter. | 


„ 
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12. Inter. 


1. How much one Man excels another; How 
much a wiſe Man differs from a Fool 

2. God in all Places, and at all Times is amor 
us, and is preſent to our Minds and Thoughts, 


13. Super. 


1. He outliv'd his Glory thirty Years. 
2. A Fever is dangerous, that comes upon @ 


Wound, tho' it be a ſlight one. 


Non pauca ex his, &c. 


AN Y Verbs compounded with theſe Prepoſitions 
govern other Caſes ; ſome an Accuſatibe; ſome 
an Ablative, with, or without a Prepoſition, (See 
the Rules, Præpoſitio in Compoſitione, &c. and 
Verba compoſita, &c ) 


1. He took care that no Force ſhould a//ault 
the City. 

2. When he came to the Place, he reſigned his 
Commiſion : Fear invaded his Mind. 

3. The Mariner rejoiceth, when he arrives at 
the defired Haven. 

4. I wrote you word, what I thought condu- 
cive to your Intereſt. 

5. It you defire to excel others in Honour, you 
muſt excel in Virtue. 

6. Thoſe Men are held in Admiration, who 


are thought 1% excel others in Virtue, and to be free 
from 
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from every Diſgrace, as well as every Failing, to 
which others are ſo liable to yield. 
7. We ought to reverence the Man, who goes 
before us in Age, asa Superior. 2 
8. Unleſs, Cryer, you bawl aloud, Hunger wil 
be your Portion. | 
- 9. He had no Houſe to ſhelter him from the 
ain. 
10. He wept when the Image of his dear Father 
came into his Mind. 
11. The Sound of my Father's Voice reaches 
my Ear. 
12. He oppoſed me by the moſt ſhameful and 
public Bribery, 
1 3. From his Youth he inſulted many a good 
an. 
14. Scoff not at Virtue with proud Words. 
15. He ſeemed to envy my good Nature. 
16. I had rather hear one continued Diſcourſe, 
and therefore will not interrupt you. 
17. They affect us with a kind of Admiration, 
who are thought 70 go before others in Virtue, 


Eft pro habeo, &c. 


12 E Verb ſum in making Latin, may often be 

uſed for habeo, and then the Ward that ſeems to 
be the Nominative Caſe ſhall be the Dative govern'd 
HF (um ; and the Mord that ſeems to be the Atnſa- 


tive, Hall be the Nominative. As in the Rule ; 


Eſt mihi Pater, I have @ Father, i. e. a Father is 
79 me. | 


1. The 


1 
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1. The Diligence of the Ants is the more re- 
markable, becauſe they have none to lead and direct 
them as Mankind have. ; 

2. He is a good for nothing Paraſite, who has 
Money at Home. 
3. Nhat ] have, I deſire the ſame for all my 8 
Friends. ; 25 
4. Let us endeavour to bear patiently whatever 
afflicts the Body, and ſay to Fortune, %% have 
now 4 Man to deal with, look out elfewhere for 
one you can conquer. 
5. Alas! how great is my Poverty; yet this 
one Thing I have always taken care of, that I may 
: have Credit. 
6. When a Man has Credit, he can eaſily find 
Money: ſo long as I preſerve my Reputation, I 
ſhall be rich enough, 


Note, / ſum be made by the Infinitive Mod, the 
Nominative Caſe, according to this Rule, ſhall be 
turned into the Accuſative. 


1. The covetous Man never thinks he has 1/ealth 
enough, and therefore can never be content. 


2. Huic fimile eſt ſuppetit, &c. 


T* HE Verb ſappetit hath the lite Conſtruction; 
and is thus uſed for habeo. 


4 1. He that eagerly ſeeks Praiſe is not at all 
| maſter of himſelf ; but he muſt ſuit his Actions to 
that End, and enſlave himſelf to every one that 
Bas but a Tongue to commend him. 


2.-It 
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2 If thou haſt Plenty enough to give, be boun- 
tiful towards the Poor. 

3. The ſure Way for a Man to avoid the Diſ- 
grace and Injuſtice of not paying what he owes, 
is never to borrow more than he knows he has 

Means to repay. 
4. Boldneſs is dangerous, where the Spirits have 
not ſufficient Strength. 


I wiſh your Deeds may be anfiverable to your 
ords. 


3. Sum cum multis aliis, &c. 


T* HE Verb ſum, with many other, (as, do, tri- 
buo, duco, habeo, verto, &c.) may have tws 
Dative Caſes, one of the Hy am: another of the Thing; 


and if they be Active, they have an Attuſative Caſe at 
the ſame Time, 


1. A truly religious, juſt, and charitable Man, 
is a Bleſſing to all about him. 


2. Happy are the Parents who live ſo, as their 
Virtue may be a Pattern to their Children. 

3. A Child, when advanced to Dignity, or 
Wealth, mu/t not think it a Diſparagement to him, 
to look on his Parents that remain in a low Con- 
dition. 

4. Fortune 2s ever / iſtant to Fortune, 

5: Covetouſneſs is @ great Evil to Mankind. 

6. Clemency is ſo to be temper'd, as not zo be 
gur De ſtruction. 

7. As Deſperation 7s the greateſt and moſt de- 

ſtructive 
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ſtructivᷣe Evil to the Perſon afflicted with it; ſo is 
it moſt grievous and intolerable to the State. 

8. It is not of leſs Concern to a good Man, what 
the State will be his Death than at preſent. 

. Cruelty is an Abomination to all, as Piety 
and Clemency ere their Delight. 

10. The beſt Inheritance a Parent can leave a 
Child, is the Example of a virtuous and noble 
Conduct, which to be a Diſgrace to, ought to be 
deemed Wickedneſs and Impiety. 

11. A generous Diſpoſition, if it follows good 
Inſtruction, may be a Bleſſing to the Country; but if 
it degenerates into Vice, may do a great deal of 
Miſchief. | 

12. That cannot but be of Service to my Enemies, 
which ig of Diſſervice to me. 

13. I recommended nothing to you but what I 
thought 10 be for your Good. 

14. I fee many Reaſons to believe, that the 
Envy of your Adverſaries wwil/ be an Honour to you. 

15. Do your Duty, and never fear that an 

Man will turn your Behaviour to your B50. 
aiſe. 
8 16 In having run ſome Riſque to ſerve a 
Friend, who is there that will blame you for it? 

17. Some Men tate it to be a Praiſe to themſelves, 

that they can bully others out of ther Right. 


4. Eft ubi hic Dativus, &c. 


T HES E three Datives, tibi, ſibi, and mihi, are 
ſometimes added by Way of Elegance in Expreſ- 
ſeen, tho the Senſe may not require them. 


1. I will 


* 
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1. I will do this Buſineſs effectually. 
2. Diſpatch this Buſineſs, as ſoon as you can, 
3. Nothing looks more filly than a crafty 
| Knave outwitted, and beaten at his own Weapon, 
4. Now muſt I be as cunning, and wicked as 
himſelf, that I may be able to drive him from the 
„ Doorwith his own Weapon. 


EXERXEELEXERXELERLEXELE 


IV. Verbs governing an Accuſative Caſe, 


Verba Tranſitiva, &c. 


E RBS tranſitive, (% called, becauſe their 
Action paſſeth forth on ſome Perſon er Thing, 
whether they be Atituve, Deponent, or Common, re- 
guire an Accisſative of the Perſon, or Thing, on whom, 
en on whith, the Action is transferr'd : or, of that- 
Mord, which anſwers to the Queſtion, whom, or 
what? as, Te amo. Deum venerare. Juvat me. 


1. Many #now not the Force of Virtue ; they 


only ſurp the Name, but are Strangers to her In- 
fluence. 


2. Wretched Poverty hath nothing harder in it- 
ſelf, than that it mates Men ridiculous. 

. Adverſity makes a Man great, as Proſperity 
makes him happy. 

4. Iwill eſteem Men, rot by their Vocation and 
Eſtate, but by their Manners; The Manners are a 
Man's own, but Fortune aſſigns him a Vocation. 

0 5. Friend- 
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5. Friendſhip i not the Reſult of Utility, but 
Utility of Friendſbip. | 

6. Friendſhip makes Proſperity more ſplendid, 
and Adverfity lighter by partaking in it. 

7. They who bamhh Delicacy from Friendſhip, 
deprive it of its nobleſt Ornament, 

8. Nothing is more becoming, than in every 
Reſpect to maintain Conſtancy. 

We can by no means #eep up the * i of 
Life firm and laſting; nor maintain Friend/bip it- 
ſelf, unleſs we /ove our Friends as ourſelves. 

ro. Covetouſneſs and the Love of Money /ub- 
verts Probity, Fidelity, and all the good Arts. 

11. Contumely hath a certain Sting, which pru- 
dent and good Men can hardly bear. 

12. Virtue alone affords perpetual Joy and Se- 
curity ; whatever may ſeem to prevent theſe, 
paſſeth over like a Cloyd, which for a Moment 
darkens, but cannot hide, the Day, 

13. Brave Men are wont to follow not ſo much 
the Reward of good Deeds, as the good Deeds 
themſelves. . 

14. Improbity is to be avoided, not only on 
Account of the Diſadvantages that attend the 
IVicked, but much more, becauſe it ſuffers not the 
Perſon who is engaged therein, to breathe or take 
any Reſt, for no wicked Man can promiſe himſelf 
Impunity. 

15. So frail is this little Body of ours, that it is 
not only liable to Pain from Injuries and tyranni- 
cal Power, but its very Pleaſures are turned into 
Torments ; Feaſtings create Surfeits, and Drun- 
kennels brings on a Weakneſs, and Trembling of 
the Nerves ; and Luſtfulneſs % Di/tortion of the 
Hands, Feet, and Joints, f 

16. They 


/ 


\ 
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16: They are very happy. who hold ſuch a Courſe 
of Life, as to live in Buſineſs without Danger, 
and in Retirement with Dignity» 

17. They are greatly miſtaken, who at the ſame 
time expect two very different Things, the Pleaſure 
of Idleneſs, and the Rewards of Virtue. 

18. Virtue is never barbarous, uncooth, or 
haughty : ſhe provides for and protects the whole 
Race of Mankind, which ſhe would not do, if ſhe 
was a otranger to general Benevolence. 

19. Tho' every Thing elle be loſt, yet Virtue 
ſeems able to ſuppert herſelf. 

20 They are not truly good, who do not de- 
teſt the Bad. | 

21. A Father cannot /zave a more noble Monu- 
ment behind him, than a Son, the Image of his 
Virtue, Conſtancy, and Piety. 


22. They who de an Injury, are more unha 
than oy oh ſuffer it. WE | "TE 

23. Whoever commends the conquered, extols the 
Glory of the Conqueror. 

24. Fortune generally ſpoils the natural Diſpaſi- 

tian. 

25. Nothing is ſo generous, ſo noble, ſo mu- 
nificent, as to relieve the Poor, raiſe up the aflitt- 
ed, inſtruct the ignorant, and deliver the fond 17 


Verba neutra, &c. 


JE RBS (intranſitive, or) Neuter, may have an 

Accuſa tive after them of their own Signification ; 
that is, when the Verb, and the Subſtantive following 
the Verb, relate to one another in Signification ; as, 
lerv ire ſeryitutem, | 


() 2 1. There 
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1. There are ſome, who in their Greatneſs, are 
ever complaining, what a Life they live 

2. I am but five and fifty Years old, and am I 
thought to live too long? 


: 3. I will make you remember it as long as you 
ve. 1 

4. Muſt I then ſerve an eternal Slavery? 

5. The Servant that would /erve his Maſter 
well, muſt lay up many Things in his Mind, 
which he thinks will pleaſe his Maſter, both when 
he is preſent, and in his Abſence, 


Sunt que figurate, &c. 


T HER E are ſome Verbs Neuter that figuratively 
(i. e. by Enallage, Synecdoche or an Ellipſis) 
have an Accuſative Caſe after them; quod ad, quoad, 


F 


or the like, being underſtood. 


1. Go farther off, you ſmell of Onions. All Men 
cannot /mell of exotic Ointments, if you do. | 

2. He that cannot reſolve % {vs a Saint, is ne- 
ver like to die a Martyr. 


Verba rogandi et docendi, &c, 


ER BS M aſking (as, rogo, poſco, flagito, 
oro, obſecro,) Of teaching (as, doceo, edo- 
ceo, dedoceo, erudio, &c.) Of cloathing, (as, 
induo) Of concealing (as, celo, ) a//o of admoniſh- 
ing, and exhorting, govern 1wo Accuſatives, one of 
the Perſon, and another of the Thing. 


t. ASKING, 
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1. A8$KING. 


1. I earneſtly entreat this Favour of you in my 
own Right. 

2. If I anſwer you, what you ad me. how can 
you call it trifling ? 

3. I deſire we may be Friends; I demand Peace 
of you. | 

4. To demand a Gift of any one, is what the Po- 
pulace themſelves are ſeldom guilty of, unleſs in- 
ſtigated thereto; however, I cannot forbear, I 
will not ſay, to demand of you, but ta remind you of 
a Favour, which. you long ſince gave me Reaſon; 


to expect. 


2. TEACHING. 


1. It is a tireſome Taſk, 1% teach Children their 
Letters; and much more difficult, te unteach them 
any bad Habit. 

2. Leiſure teaches young. Men all manner of Evil, 

3. He would have taught me Muſic ; but I was 
unwilling to loſe ſo much Time. 

4. What great Obligations do we owe to thoſe 
who teach us all the good Arts, that render Lite 
pleaſant and honourable ? 


3: CLOA THING! 


1. He put on himſelf a Scarlet Robe, which flow- 
ed down to the Ground. 


O 3. 4 Com 
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4. CONCEAELING, 


1. You was iH adviſed, when you concealed your 
Migſortune from me, and your Father. 


5. ADMONI$SHING, and EXHORTING, 


1. We ſhould have forgot that Affair, if the 
Place had not reminded us of it. 

2. This too I adviſe you, that you affect not to 
be particular, either in your Dreſs, or manner of 
Life ; like thoſe who ſeek not any real Profit, but : 
only to be taken notice of. 


a ” oo + * 
N W 


Hujuſmodi verba, &c. 


7 RBS of this fort, even in their Paſſive Voice, ö 
have an Accuſative Caſe after them. ? 


1. The Poor were fo diſtreſſed, that the Farm- 
ers were required to produce their Corn at ſuch a 
Price. | | 

2. He was clothed in a Veſt embroidered with 
Gold. 

3. From the ill Effects of Luxury to our Health 
and Eſtate, we are taught Temperance. 


. 
EY n 


Nomina Appellativa, &c. 


N OUNS Appellative, i. e. common Names of 
Places; as, Town, School, Church, are 
commoniy added with a Prepeoſition to Verbs that ſignify 
Alation. 


1. On 
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1. On a certain Day of the Year, at Six 
o' Clock we go to School, and at Eleven we go from 
School to Church, 

2. He that travels into foreign Parts, without 
knowing any thing of the Language uſed in the 
Place he goes to, goes to School, not to travel. 

From Scotland we came to the Town of Ber= 
wick, and ſo into England. 

4. How unfortunate was it for me, ſaid the 
Paraſite, 10 go to the Forum to-day ! for I have loſt 
my Dinner. N 


V. Verbs governing an Ablative Caſe. 


Quodvis verbum admittit, &c. 


A L L manner of Verbs admit an Ablative Caſe of 
the Ward 550 gui ſies the Inſtrument, Cauſe, 
er Manner, by which a Thing is done: The Sign is 
by, or with, or for, not expreſſed by a Prepaſi — 


1. A Man muſt not give with his Hund, and 
deny with his Looks ; he doubles the Gift who gives 
quickly and willingly. 

fe is blind who cannot /ze with the Eyes of 
his Underſtanding. 

3. Treafures ill-gotten, are, like Heaps of 
2 or Clouds of Smoak, ſoon diſſipated by the 

ind. 

4. As the Dew reſtores thoſe Herbs which are 
parched #y the Beams of the Sun; ſo * og 

oken 
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Token of a King's Favour revives thoſe, who 
are almoſt dead with the Terror of his Wrath, m 

5. He that rebuketh a Man, hall at laſt find * 
more Favour, than he that fattereth with his 3 
Tongue. : h Bs. 

6. The Mind of a wiſe Man fortified with Pru- 
dence, Patience, (Perſeverance, a Contempt of 
Fortune, in ſhort, with every Virtue, as by Walls, | 
cannot be conquer'd or taken by Storm. p 

7. As Iron is conſumed with Ruft ; ſo pines 
away the envious Man by his ewn Vice. | 

8. It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh true Love from. = 
falſe, unleſs ſome Incident happen of Danger and | 
Diſtreſs, whereby it may be tried and known, as | 
Gold is by the Purnace. | 
9. Virtue is invited by Rewards ; but the Idle { 

are excited by Ignominy. 

10. We often ſee thoſe overcome by Shame, 
whom no other Reaſon could prevail upon. 

11. Many allured by the Hape of a greater 
Good, have loſt the preſent. 

12. By Study and Literature Proſperity is adorn- 
ed and Adverſity aſſiſted. 

13. To be diverted, by the Study of Arts, from: 
our proper Concerns, is againſt Duty. | 

14. The Leaves of tall Trees ſhake at every 


we 2 


15. Happy is the Man, who can rejoice in the 
Profperity of his Neighbour. 

16. Can you-diſtinguiſh a Citizen from an Ene- 
my by the Accidents of Nature, or Place, and not | 
by his Affections and Actions? f 

17. Great Undertakings are not effected by he | | 
Strength, the Agility, or the Swiftneſs of the 
Body ; but by Wiſdom, Authority, and Judg- 

ment,, 
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ment, which Qualities old Age is not apt to de- 
ſtroy, but to encreaſe. | 

18. Mischief is their Buſineſs, and they purſue 
it with reſtleſ Diligence. 

19. If a Man enters into Conteſt with an ob- 
ſtinate Fool, which May ſoever he deals with him, 
there will be no End of the Controverſy ; for the 
Fool will ſtill have the laſt Word. 

20. The firſt Part of our Life knows not itſelf ; 
the middle is overwhelm'd with Cares; and the. 
* Hiſt oppreſſed wth grievous old Age. 
| 21, If we have many Things to do, let us di/- 

patch them in due Order, or elſe we ſhall do none 
well, and to our Content. | | 
| 22. In all new Connections, it is of much Im- 
portance, by what Recommendation the Avenues of 
WW riendſhip, if I may ſo ſay, are laid open. 
: 23. Friendſhip is not pure, but where a Friend 
Is beloved with the whole Heart, as we fay, for his 
| own Sake; all Profit and Emoluments being ſet aſide. 

24. Some Men will 224 the ſame Thing, which 
others only endeavour at, with greater Facility, 
and leſs Noiſe. 

25. When we cannot have an advantageous 
Caſt, it remains, that by our Art and Skill we make 
a bad one good, 

26. There is nothing which may not be perform- 
ed by a ſincere and zealous Affection. 

27. A wiſe Man overcomes Fortune by Virtue, 
but many profeſſing Wiſdom are ſometimes ter- 
| rified by the ſlighteſt Threats. 
| 28. No Wiſdom can entirely expel the natural 
|} Impertections either of Mind or Body; whatever 


is innate and inbred may be carrected by Art, but 
not overcome. i 


mn — 7 4 \ 2 


29. Ta 
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29- To cover Folly by Silence, is ſome Part of 

iſdom. h 

30. Virtue expreſſed in Books, is in ſome ſort 
but planted Virtue : 7? 7s zo be learned rather by 
Uſe than reading. 


Quibuſdam verbis, &c. 


$041 E Verbs, ſignifying to buy, ſell, coſt, hire, 
redeem, &c. govern an Ablative Caſe of the 
Noun ſignifying the Price, Rate, or Value. The 
Sign is uſually for, in, or at ; and ſometimes with. 


1. I buy not Hope with gad Money. 

2. True Philoſophy thinks nothing good but 
what is fit and honourable ; is not to be corrupted 
by the Gifts of Men or Fortune; and whoſe prin- 
cipal Value it is, not 70 be bought at any Price. 
— would not b»y your Life at a Wermeaten 

ut. 
4. Nothing is ſo dear bought, as that which 7s 
bought by Entreaties. 

5. The Gods ell us all Things for Labour. 

6. I am determined to do him ſome Miſchief ; 
nor can I be bought off with Liberty upan Liberty. 

7. There is no Calamity ſo ſevere, to which 
we are not all of us, in this Time of Anarchy and 
Confuſion, equally expoſed ; and which I word 
have auerted from the Republic, at the Expence of 
my own private and domeſtic Enjoyments, moſt 
. willingly. 

8. This Jar of Honey is valued at two hundred 
ond forty Pence. | 

9. He was thought extravagant for hiring a 
Houſe at fifty Pounds a Year. bw 

ili, 


ö 
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f Vili, paulo, minimo, &c- 

2 THESE und, vili, paulo, minimo, magno, 

— nimio, plurimo, dimidio, duplo, and the lite, 

after Verbs of buying, ſelling, &c. are often put in 

” the Ablatiue Caſe, without the Subſtantive pretio, 
: which is under ſtood. : 
F | 

a I. Many Times, through the Neceſſity of the 


+ Seller, rich Commodities are bought for very little: 
but it is unjuſt to laugh at him becauſe he /o/4 
them at /o vile a rate. 

2. There are a thouſand Things of great Mo- 
ment, that cet but little. 

3. What can that Horſe be bought for at the 
loweſt Price? Twenty Pounds. 

4. If they who know the Value of Things, ſet 
a high rate upon Fields, and Ground-Rents, be- 
cauſe ſuch Poſſefſions are leaſt liable to Accidents 
of any kind ; how much more valuable is Virtue, 
of which we can never be ſtript, we can never be 
robbed ? 
> +5. Liberty is well bought at a great Price, nor is 
tit preſerved without Trouble. 

6. If you value Liberty, as you ought, at a great 
> rate, you will eſteem all other Things in a low de- 
* gree. ; 

7. This Houſe will ct me little more than half 

of what the other did ; provided I get ina certain 
Debt, I will buy it at any rate; if not, I cannot 
| buy it at @ ſmall one. | . | 

i 8. If a Man is about to ſell a Houſe, which he 
knows to be ruinous, and of bad Materials, with 
other Faults which no body knows but himſelf 

and 
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and he does not inform the Buyer of all this, but 
ſells it for the moſt he can get, even much more 
than he intended to ſell it for ; This is by no 
means conſiſtent with the Character of an open, 
well-meaning, generous, honeſt Man, 


An Ex CcEPTION. 
Excipiuntur hi Genitivi, &c. 


N ESE Genitives, tanti, quanti, pluris, &c. 
(in Engliſh, for ſo much, for how much, for 
more, for leſs, for juſt ſo much, for the ſame, for 
how much ſoever, for as much as 57 pleaſe, —. 
without their Sub/tantive pretii, which is underſtood, 
are excepted from the foregoing Rule. 


I. There are no Studies / ſuch Conſequence, as 
that the Duties of Friendſhip ſhould be deſerted 
for them. | 

2. They are not brave, who at any rate de- 
ſpiſe Death; but they who /t /o high a Price on 
Virtue, as for the Sake of this, to neglect Life, 
otherwiſe dear to them. 

3. We are to conſider, with what Spirit, what 
Intention, a Favour is conferred ; for many con- 
fer Favours upon any one through Caprice, with- 
out any Judgment, as if influenced by a Diſeaſe, 
or carried away as it were with the Wind ; ſuch 
Favours are not to be rated /o high as thoſe which 
reſult from Judgment, Conſideration, and Con- 
ſtancy. i 

4. I would have you appear as great in your 
own Eye. as you will in the Eye of others, when 


you become conſcious of your own Abilities. . 
| 5. One 
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5. One Eye-witneſs /s worth more than ten that 


go by hearſay. 


6. Public Good is by every one n be valued at 
more than private. 

7. Old Age, eſpecially honourable old Age, 
has in it an Authority of more value than all the 
Pleaſures Youth can enjoy. 

8. As to Virtues ; we muſt value Prudence at 
an high rate ; cordially embrace Friendſhip ; love 
Temperance ; and if poſſible, more ſtrictly adhere 
to Juſtice than to any of the reſt. 

There is nothing to be eſteemed / /o great 
3 no Profit ſo deſireable, as to induce us to 
forfeit the Glory and Character of an honeſt and 
good Man. 

10. No Inſtitution or Counſel 7s / great value, 
unlefs the End purſued be uſeful, 


Flocci, nauci, nihili, &c. 


HES E Wands flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, &c. 
are particularly added to the Verbs æſtimo, pen- 
do, facio, &c. 


1. I value him not 4 Rub, who is not a Friend 
to every body. 

2. That which a Fool ſets an high value upon, 
a wiſe Man ſeldom thinks worth a Straw, 

. He that in dangerous Times wants Courage, 
will not make a Commander worth a Nut-/hell. 

5. He is a Servant good for nothing, who is un- 
mindful of his Duty, unleſs he be continually re- 
minded of it. 

6, None will care a Pin for Threats, that can 
only bark and not bite. 

P 7, Ido 
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7. I do not value his Wiſdom a Hair, who is 
not wiſe for himſelf. 
8. 1 care not à Straw for him, who values me 
not this. 


Verba abundandi, &c. 


ERBS of abounding, filling, loading, and 

the Contraries to theſe, of wanting, emptying, 

unloading, or diſcharging, govern an Ablative Caſe ; 

1 which they have an Accuſative of the Thing, or 
erſon filled, emptied, &c. 


I. ABOUNDING. 


1. He declares himſelf to be a great Man, and 
to abound with Prudence, who is not ſoon provoked 


to Anger, by Reproaches or ill Uſage. 


2. At the Time when the Land abounded with 
Plenty of Corn, the Monopolizers, Men of no 
Conſcience, rendered it ſcarce, and dear to their 
Fellow-Citizens. | 

3. I wonder at his Raſhneſs, that he ſhould 
pretend to attack you, who are diſtinguiſbed with 
the higheſt Honours, and ſupported by the moſt 
powerful Friendſhips ; at the ſame Time that he 
himſelf is greatly deficient in theſe Reſpects. 

4. He was ſo unhappy, that tho' he flowed with 
Iealth and Honour, he could not be contented. 


2. WANTING. 
1. No Day is without its Trouble, 


2. To be without Fault is the greateſt Comfort, 
3» Great- 


is 
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3. Greatneſs of Mind, if it is without Juſtice, 
is in fault, for nothing is honourable that is with- 
out Juſtice. 

4. Virtue wants not Praiſe of Men, for it car- 
ries its own Glory and Praiſe with it. 

5. Tho' you want not Judgment, or rather 
abound with it, yet at this Juncture I cannot help 
offering you my Advice. 

6. Moſt People think nothing good in human 
Concerns but what is profitable ; and chooſe their 
Friends as they do their Cattle, only for thoſe 
Things by which they think they ſhall get moſt 
Profit ; they are therefore deprived of that lovely 
Friendſhip, which is beſt adapted to Nature, and 
which is deſireable in itſelf, and for itſelf. 

7. He in vain gets Riches, who is without the 
Goods of the Mind. 

8. Among Friends, Admonition ſhould be free 
from Bitterneſs ; and Reproof from Diſreſpect. 

9. Every Admonition and Reproof ought to be 
free from Contumely. ' 

10. What is fit and right needs not a prolix Ora- 
tion, For Truth wants not many Words ; and we 
better remember what is contained in few. 

11. Every human Action ought to be void of 
Raſbneſs, and Careleſſneſs; we ought to do no- 
2 for which we cannot give a juſtifiable Rea- 
on. ; | 

12. They are without Fear, who have not offen- 
ded ; but Puniſhment is ever before their Eyes, 
who have committed Sin. 

13. We muſt be free not only from every Crime, 
but even from the Suſpicion of any Crime what- 
ever. | 


2 14. He 
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14. He who takes upon him to judge of, and 
accuſe others, ought himfelf 7 be toithaut Fault. 

15. It is abſurd, that they, who receive Admo- 
nition, ſhould feel none of that Uneaſineſs which 
it ought to give, but that only which they ought 
to be free from ; for they are not troubled to have 
offended, but take it ill to be reproved ; whereas 
their Behaviour ought to be the Reverſe ; they 
ought to be ſorry for the Offence, and rejoice in 
the Admonition. 

16. The Conſolation, which ariſes from the 
Misfortunes of others, is light ; but there is an- 
other more weighty, which I hope is your Sup- 
port, as it certainly is mine; to be uoubled at 
nothing, while / am free from all Blame, 


3. FILLING. 


1. The Sun is fixed in the Center of the Uni- 
verſe; the Soul and Guide of the World; and ſo 
immenſe is his Bulk, that he illuminates, and „ll 
all Things 27% his Light. 

2. The Providence of God hath led the 
World cih all good Things. 

3. The Farmer muſt fatter; his Field with Dung, 
if he expects a Crop. 

4. It is impoſſible te cloy the Mind of a covet- 
ous Man with Money. . 


4. EMPTYING. 


1. As ſoon as the Enemy had raiſed the Siege, 
be ungarriſon'd the Town, and purſued them. 

2. Philoſophy roots out all Troubles from the 
Mind, frees it from Deſires, and drives away Fears. 
3. Your 
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3. Your Friends are within; go in; ſatisfy 
them, and clear yourſelf of this Buſineſs. 


5. LoaDlNG. 


1. With what Fulſbaodt have theſe worthleſs 
Informers charged you? but I gave no credit to 
their Calumnies. | 

2. I cannot but own, that I am filled with the 
highe/t Foy, in that the Opinion of Men admits 
me to ſhare in your Praiſes. 


6. UnLoADpING, or DISCHARGING» 


1. It is neceſſary for a Man, who robs his Com- 
panion of his Reputation, and Fortune, to confeſs 
himſelf a perfidious Villain. 

2. The Concern I feel on Account of your 
Health is incredible ; 7 14 me from this Dilquie- 
tude, I beg of you; and in return, I will eaje you 
of all yours. | 

3- Let us never embrace that Syſtem of Philo- 
ſophy, which confounds Truth with Falſhood, 
trips us of Judgment, deprives us of Aſſent, and robs 
us of all our Senſes, | 


Ex quibus quædam, &c.. 


5 O ME Verbs however of theſe. ſix Sig ni ſcations, 
govern a Genitive Caſe, 


1. The higheſt Character of a Man, is to abound 

in Picty, without being ſuperſtitious. 
2. This has been an unlucky Day to me; All 
th-t I thought to do privily, has the Paraſite de- 
T1 clared 
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__ openly, arid filled me with Dread and 
me. 
. Theſe Things make me fich of Life. 

. I want your Advice. me what you 
think is beſt to be done in this Affair. 

5. Tho' my Affliction is not ſo pungent, and 
tho” I have, in fome meaſure, recollected myſelf, 
yet 7 ſtill want your Counſel. 

6. In conferring or requiting a Kindneſs, our 
chief Duty is to help him firſt, who moſt wants 
our Help; but the contrarry is practiſed by the 
generality, who direct their greateſt Services to 
him, from whom they hope the moſt, tho' he 
wants them not. 


Fungor, fruor, utor, &c. 


TH ESE eight Verbs, fungor, fruor, utor (with 

their Compounds perfungor, perfruor, abutor,) 
veſcor, muto, dignor, communico, ſuperſedeo, 
govern an Ablative Caſe. 


1. Fungor. 


1. He diſcharges bis Duty more commendably, 
who does it from Inclination rather than from 
Fear of Evil. 

2. A good Man dors his Duty, tho' it be ever 
ſo painful and hazardous to him. 

He came juft Time enough to perform the laſt 


for his Friend. 
when 7 had diſcharged the 


4. TI hat — 
highe/t Honours and. greateſt Labours in the State, 
5. This 


is now loſt. 
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5. This grieves me, that the Man who was ac- 
counted one of the beſt of Citizens, ſhould now 
perform the Part of a bad Man. 

6. The exporting of thoſe Things wherewith 
we abound, and the importing of the Things we 
want, had been unknown, Lad, not Men applied 
to theſe Labours. 


2, Fruor, 


T. It is Wiſdom to enjoy Things preſent. 
2. He is a Savage, who enjoys the Puniſhment of 
H h ho enjoy the Comfort 
How many are there, who enjoy . 
of Light, and — deſerve it 

4. He alone ſeems to me to live, and enjoy his 
Being, who, intent upon ſome great Action, in- 
fures to himſelf Reputation in the World. 

5. As ſoon as the Weather began to be mild 
we left the City, that we might enjoy the ſtwert 
Pleaſure of the Country. 

6. It is a blefſed Thing to rejoice in Virtue ; 
and all wiſe Men enjoy this Pleaſure. | 

7. To all who preferve, or aſſiſt their Co > 
er encreaſe her Glory, a certain Place is aſſigned 
in Heaven, where they enjoy an Eternity of Han- 


3. Utor. 


1. This is true; that as ever one ſ eth Fortuns, 
fo will he excel ; and from hence we all pro- 
nounce him a wife Man. 


2. He is a great Man, who «ſeth Earthen Veſſels 
as 


0% —<<— mn ̃ — 
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as contendly as if they were Silver ; nor is he 
leſs, who »/erh Silver as Earthen Veſſels. 

3: The great Art of enjoying Money, is, to u/? 
Liberality, yet ſo as not to hurt one's private 
Eftate. 

4. I think them wiſe, who / old Ine, and go 
to ſee old Plays, 

5. The Character of a brave and reſolute Man 
is not to be ruffled with Adverſity, nor ſo diſturb'd 
as to quit his Poſt, as we ſay, but to preſerve a 


' Preſence of Mind, and the Uſe of Reaſon, without 


departing from his Purpoſe. 

6. To L the Afections well; is Virtue ; to abuſe 
them, is Vice. 

7. We may uſe the Goods of Fortune, but not 
truſt in them, 

8. We may u the Mord, but not enjoy it. 

9. All good Things from without, and which 
happen to Mortals by Accident, are not therefore 
commended, becauſe a Man poſſeſſeth them, but 
becauſe he u/eth them diſcreetly and honourably. 
* It is the Duty of the Mind to make 1 of 

aſon. | 

11. We cannot make a right uſe of the Mind, 
when we are crammed with. much Meat and 
Drink. . 

12. We acted thus, in Obedience to the Time 
and yet there are ſome, who have moſt immode- 
rately and ungratefully abuſed our Candour. 


4. Veſcor. 


1. Is my Friend living ? does he ſtill feed on 
etherial Air? 
2. The 
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ie 2. The Gods tale not in by way of Nouriſhment, 
either Meat or Drink. 16 7 

« 3- There is no Man of good natural Parts, or 

* a liberal Education, who would enjoy Life, if it 


were upon the terms of being ſhut out from all 
Bufineſs, and fed with the moſt exquiſite Darntres. 

4. Honeſty in Dealing is neceſſary for all who 
buy or fell, who hire or let out, or who are en- 
gaged in any Bufineſs whatever ; for without 
ſome Grains of it, even they, whoſe Food is Cheat- 
ing and Villainy, eduld not live. 


5. Muto, 


t. What can be more infamous, than for Order 
4 be changed into Confuſion, and Liberty into Slavery, 
2, It is no ſmall Praiſe of Servants, not to be 
willing to run away, if it was in their Power; but 
to be unwilling te change a tyrannical Servitude ar 
Liberty, ſhews a ſervile Mind. 
. Now is the Time for Bravery : for none but 
a Victor can change War into Peace. 


6. Dignor. 


1. There is no Nature which has not in its 
kind many Things, which, however unlike in 
themſelves, are thought worthy of like Praiſe. 

2. He fo conducted himſelf in the Common- 

_ wealth, that he was deemed worthy of the greateſt 
Honours. 


7, Communico. 


1. Come as often as you pleaſe, I hall male 
you welcome to my Table, 
2. He 


4a 2. —— - 
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2. He even refuſed to partake of the Glory of 
the Victory with any other, 


8. Superſedeo. ; 


1. Spare theſe Words; for nothing can be more 
diſagreable to me. 

2. If you have reſolved upon any Thing, in 
which my Opinion is not concerned with yours, 
I tuiſh you would ſpare yourſelf be Trouble of a 
Journey hither, but if you will communicate any 
thing with me, I ſhall expect you, 


Mereor cum adverbiis, &c, 


TA E Verb mereor, to deſerve, joined with the 
Adverbs, bene, male, melius, pejus, optime, 
peſſimè, wil! have an Ablative Caſe after it, with 
the Prepoſition de, | 


1. To deſerve well of our Country, to be eſteemed, 
honoured, and beloved, is a glorious Thing ; but 
5 be feared, and hated, is infamous and deteſta- 

e. 

2. It is the Part of a great Mind, not to be de- 
terred by Ingratitude, from the Deſire of deſerving 
well of all Men. 

3. In nothing hath Nature more obliged us, than 
in that whatever is neceſſarily wanted or deſired, 
it is accepted without Diſdain. 

4. None can deſerve was of their Country, than 
they, who abuſing their Liberty, endeavour to 
ſpread Diſcontent and groundleſs Jealouſies among 


the People. 
Quædam 


ore 


rs, 
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Quædam accipiendi, diſtandi, &c. 


* RBS ſignifying to receive, or to be diſtant, 
or to take away, are ſometimes joined with a 
Dative Caſe. 


1. I defire you to treat my Friend, as you pro- 
mi ſed me you would when we met laſt. 

2. Praiſe not thyſelf ; which is both indecent 
and imprudent ; but take care to do praiſe-worthy 
Things, which 1010, force Commendation even 
from Strangers. 

+ The Delay of that which a Man eagerly ex- 
pects, is ſuch an Affliction, that it ders little 
from a lingering Diſeaſe. 

4. My Talk and Way is very diferent from them. 

5. He not only di/agrees with others, but with 
himſelf, | 

6. Let not your Life diſagree with your Words, 

7. They trifle, who deſire me 70 take away a 
Lamb from a M 

8. Fortune can neither give nor __—_ any 
one Probity, Induſtry, and other good Arts. 

9. Men are apt to detract from thiſe whom they 
ſee riſing above them. , 

10. It is not lawful for a Man 10 take from one, 
what he may give to another : therefore it con- 
ſiſts not with the Character of a good Man, to 
lye, ſlander, anticipate, and miſlead another, for 
his own Profit. 

11. To rob a Man of any Thing, or to accomo- 
date yourſelf by incommoding him, is more 
againſt Nature than Death, Poverty, Pain, or 
any 
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any external Evil ; becauſe this tends to the Ruin 
of all Intercourſe and Society amongſt Men. 

12, [ have often heard ſay, that Time cure; 
Men of their Trouble. 

13. It is as improper to ſing pleaſant Songs to a 
Man full of Grief, as 79 fate away his Garment 


from him in ſharp Weather. 


14. The Thief makes a pitiful Bargain; 55 
fteals from his Neighbour his Money or Cattle, and 
in exchange for it he muſt pay his Life, or his 
Soul, perhaps both. 

15. He, whoſe Experience and Obſervation of 
Things hath made him cautious and circumfpett, 
foreſees a — before it comes, and withdraws 
himſelf from the Danger into a Place of Safety. 


Quibuſlibet verbis additur Ablativus, &c. 


T O ſome Verbs is added an Ablative Caſe taken ab- 
folutely (i. e. neither governing, nor governed of 
4 Verb, but indepenaent, and not joined to another 
Part of a Sentence, by of, or from, &.) And this 


_ Ablative Caſe (of too Nouns together, or 4 Noun or 


Pronoun, with @ Participle ea preſſed or under ſtood) 
may be reſolved by any of theſe Words, dum, cum, 
quando, &c. as, Imperante Auguſto, i. e. dum 
Auguſtas imperavit ; , Saturno Rege, 7. e. Reg- 
nante, or dum regnavit. Me duce, i. e. Me du- 
cente, or ſi dux ego fuero.— The common Signs in 
Engliſh before the Subſlantive or Participle, are hav- 
ing, being, after, either expreſſed or under}tod, 


1. Nature our Guide, we carmot err. 
2. Without a Genius our Labour is but in vain. 
3. Such 
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g. Such Riches are to be ſought, which, when 
the Ship is broken. can ſwim with the Owner 

4. When Friendſhip is eftabliſhed, and Fidelity has 
been tried, the Commemoration of good Offices is 
unneceſſary. | | 

5. It is proper for Gentlemen to walk through 
the City with a moderate Pace; it is ſervile to run 
in a Hurry, eſpecially when Things are calm, and 
the Enemies are ſlain. 

6. Take away the Faculties of the Soul, and what 
Difference is there, I do not ſay, between a Beaſt 
and a Man, but between a Man and a Stone, or 
Tree, or any Thing of the like kind. 

7. A paſſionate Man may do ſuch Things when 
the Fit is upon him, as none but a Fool would 
commit; but he is nothing ſo bad, as he, who 
ſuppreſſing his Wrath, deliberately contrives a cruel 

evenge. 

8. He is an excellent Pattern for a good Ser- 
vant, who looks to, orders, and diligently takes 
care of his Maſter's Buſineſs in his Abſence. 

9. As human Concerns are frail and fading, we 
ought to be curious in our Search of an Object, 
whom we may love, and by whom we may be 
loved; for take from Life Endearment and Kindneſs 
you take from it all that renders it deſirable. 

10. Laws were made on two Accounts, as well 
that it may be lawful for no one to do an unjuſt - 
Thing, as, that hey who have tranſgreſſed, being 
puniſhed, others may become better. | 

t. I could wiſh the whole of Philoſophy was 
preſented to our View, in like manner as is the 
Face of the Univerſe ; for it would engage all 
Men in the Admiration of it; rh Things being 
2 neglected, 
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neglected, which we now think great, through Ig- 
norance pf what is truly ſo. | 

12. True Friendſhip has this Advantage over 
Kindred, that Affection may be ſeparated from 
Kindred, but it cannot from Friendſhip ; for tate 
away Affection, you take away the Name of Friend- 
ſhip, but not of Kindred. 5 

1 15 Without Friendſbip there can be no Pleaſure 
in Life. 

14. Friendſhip is nothing elſe but the higheſt 
Agreement of all Things, both divine and human, 
than which I know not whether ( iſdom excepted ) 
any thing better is given by the immortal Gods 
to Man. | | 

x5. They who are Friends for the Sake of Ad- 
vantage only, quit their Friendſhip when the Hepe 
of Profit is removed. d | 

16. Tears are very excuſable, if they run not 
down immoderately, and we endeavour to ſup- 
preſs them ; 1 ought not to be dry, 2p 
the Loſs of a Friend, r we may 
weep, but muſt not bewai 
177. Virtue is an Affection of the Mind, con- 

ſtant, uni form, rendering the Poſſeſſors of it com- 
mendable, and is in itſelf, excluſive of all acci- 
dental Utility, praiſe-worthy ; from whence pro- 

honeſt Intentions, and every 


— 
— 
— — 


©} 
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right Action. 1 
18. When Pleaſure reigns, the greateſt Virtues 
are diſregarded. 


19. As that which is diſgraceful, let it be ever 
ſo ſecret, cannot be render d honeſt ; ſo whatever 
is not virtuous can never be render'd profitable, 
in Contradiction and Oppoſition to Nature. 

20. Arts 


” 
— — — 


* 
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20. Arts and Precepts avail nothing without 
the Aſſiflance of Nature. | 


"on 21. Wiſdom alone can drive Sorrow from our 
* Minds, and free us from all Fear; by who/e In- 
id firudtion, we may live in Tranquillity, every ardent 
4 Defire being fuppreſſed | | | 
10 22. The Death of a young Man reſembles the 


Force of Fire overpower d by the Quantity of 
ft Water ; whereas old Men, without the Application 
of any Force, depart as naturally as Heat, when the 


75 ire is conſumed to Aſhes. 

42 23. They are not wretched, to whom, unde- 
8 ſervedly, and their Innocence ſtill ſafe, ſome Miſ- 
= fortune happens ; but they are to be deplored, 


who of their own Accord, depart from what is 
right, tho“ no Misfortune ſhould follow. 


2 

. verbis quibuſdam additur, &c. 
7. 

; 


T 2 Wards is added an Ablative Caſe of the 

art, (i. e. when the Word exprefſeth Part, or 
Parts of a Thing, ) as, ægrotat animo: And ſame- 
times an Accuſative (by the Figure Synecdoche) as, 
candet dentes. The Sign is in, or as to. 


1. With an Ablative. 


1. It is better once to reſolve, than always 79 he 
in Suſpenſe in our Minds, and vexed and tormented 
in our Thoughts, 


2. With an Accuſative. 


1. He is a wiſe Man, who in all Things follows 
Reaſon for his Guide. 
Q 2 2. Te. l 


\ 
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2. Tell me wherein I have done amiſs, and for 
the future I will be more careful. 
. I fear, I ſhall be ſent to the Mill, with my 
Sides haund about with hard Iron. 


Quædam ufurpantur, &c. 
F OME Verbs are alſo uſed with a Genitive Caſe, 


1. The Miſbehaviour of my Son torments me 10 
the very Soul. | 

2. Why do you ſo torment him, who never de- 
ſerved ill of you f 

3. I will go in, and comfort him, that he may 
not ſo rack his Soul, 

* You act very abſurdly, thus 70 torment your - 
elf. 

1 Jam in great Doubt, what this Buſineſs can 
be; I am reſolved to know, that 1 may be deli- 
vered from this Fear. ä 


FCC 
Canſtruction of Verbs Paſſive. 
Paſſi vis additur Ablativus, &c. 


TO Verks Paſſive is joined an Ablative Caſe of the 
Perſon, Agent. or Dger ; with the Prepoſition a, 
or ab. — And ſometimes a Dative Caſe. 

Note, The jame Ablative or Dative, will be the 
N: nin tive Caſe to th: Verb, if it be made by the 
Active; as in th: Exampie given; Laudatur ab his, 
culipatur ab illis, i. e. hi laudant, illi culpant. 
1. With 
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1. With an Ablative. 


1. It ſeldom happens, that he is loved by many, 
who, not deſervedly, but by Arrogance, endea- 
vours at Preference. 

2. It is equal Praiſe, 1 be praiſed by one who is 
praiſed himſelf, and to be ſcandalized by the Scan- 
dalous. 

3. He muſt fear many, who by many is feared. 

4. If all Things have been found out by the Antients, 
yet the Uſe, the Knowledge, and right ordering 
of ſuch their Diſcoveries, will ever be new : If by 
them are found out the Remedies of the Mind, it 
is our Part to ſeek how, and when to apply them. 
5. Men are apt to be led by Report, and the 
Opinion of People, to think that is honourable, 
which is by moſt commended. | 

6. The only Way to Honour and Dignity, is. 
to be praiſed and beloved by good and wiſe Men. 

. Where is the Man, who, on Condition of 
neither loving, nor being beloved by any one, would 
chooſe to wallow in Wealth, and ſuperfluous 
A ? Believe me, this is the Life of T yrants ; 
a Life filled. with Suſpicion and Anxiety it has: 
no Room for Friendſhip. | 

8. Virtue is honourable without being ennobled, 
and is commendable in. itfelf, tho' it were re- 
carved by none. 


2. With a Dative. 


1. The ſame Man, who in his Proſperity was 
ſurrounded with a Troop of Attendants, is raten 
notice of by no one in Adverſity. 

2 2. Why 
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2. Why would you take that away, which E 

would have given you ? but even now you will 
not take it away, for nothing 7s taten but from him 
who would retain it. * 
3. 4 Man, that applies himſelf to Buſineſs, i, 
inſen ſible when Years creep upon him; thus we 
flowly, ſoftly, ſilently, ſteal to the Grave, and 
the Flame of Life is not haſtily extinguiſhed, but 
burns out, 


Cteri cafus manent, &c, 


A LL other Caſes {except the tranſitive) are the 
fame after a Paſſive, which the Aftive requires. 
Or in other Wards, The Caſe which-a Verb Aftive 
governs, as Alive, never continues in the Paſſive ; the 
re do; for tho" you may ſax, Accuſat ſer vum, en 
cannot ſay, Accuſatur ſervum. 


1. When they came before a Magiſtrate, the 
Servant only 1945 accuſed of Theft. 

2. How much is Virtue to be efteemed, which is 
neither loſt by Water, nor by Fire, nor is changed 
by the Rags of Seaſons, or. the Cenvulfions of 
5 hoo. ; and with which, they, that are en- 
dued are the only rich Men ? * 

He was firſt at his Opinion : and it was no 
AT approved of by the Senate; but the greateſt 
Thanks were given to him. | 

4. Corn was hought yeſterday at a great Price ;. 

but it will ſoon be cheaper, 


I 


- Vapulay. 
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Vapulo, veneo, liceo, &c. 


T HE Neuter-Paſſive Verbs, vapulo, veneo, 
liceo, exulo, fio, have a Paſſive Conſtructian; 
i. e. have an Ablative, or a Dative Caſe of the Agent 
er Doer after them, lite Verbs Paſſive. 


1. If he dares to touch me in his Paſſion, in 
Paſſion he Hall be beaten by me. r 
2. He produced Witneſſes, who ſaw it, to 
prove that he was beaten by him with the Palms of 
his Hands, and with Scourges. | 
3 z. A Pound of the Purple was fold for an hundred 
ences 
4. Some Things are worth more than hey ene 
fold for to you, and therefore you owe ſomething 
N them, tho” they were bought. 
5. The Book, tho' well executed, was. pri 
at a low Value. SH" TER 
6. Perfidy and Bribery, and Covetouſneſs, were 
baniſhed by him out of the 2 ö 
7, The greateſt and moſt unworthy Slaughter. 
of the Citizens. was. made by him at that Time. 


KXXEREREEEXEXRKAMXNMEN 


Conftruftionsf Verbs of the Infinitive Mood. 
Verbis quibuſdam, &c.. ion 
THE Info irie Mood is ſet after ſome Verbs, Par- 


ticiples, and Adjectivet; and poetically after Sub- 
ftantives, 


Note, 
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Note, When two Verbs come together, without a 
Nominatrve Caſe between them; the latter Verb, (whe- 
ther it has the Sign of the Attive to, or of the 
Paſſive to be, or not,) ſhall be the Infinitive 


1. VERBS 


FG.” He — knows not bow to be filent, knows not 
to . 

2. As a Field, however the Soil, cannot be 
fruitful without Culture ; ſo neither can the Mind 
without ing. 

3. All Reſentment enght to end in Death, but 
not Friendſhip. 

4. The loſs of Money may eaſily be repaired, 
dut Reputation once loſt can ſcarce ever be re- 
#overed. | 
5. What Time, which generally wears out the 
deepeſt Impreffions of Sorrow, would do of itſelf, 
that we ought to — by Prudence; and not 
wait for a Remedy m Time, which. we may 
ſooner receive from Reaſon. 

6. Far be it from us to deſpiſe the Poor; for 
Poverty itſelf is a ſufficient Burthen on thoſe who 
ſtudy to live by honeſt Labour and Induſtry. ; and. 
who hed rather buy than beg. 
NE - If he Ag lets go its Intention, and pur- 
backwards ; no one finds it 8 left it; we 
muſt reſolve therefore zo go on, and do our Endea- 
vour; more remains than we have yet encoun- 
ter d; the being willing however to proceed is great 
Part of the Way. 

. When oe begin to think, and 10 perceive who 
we are, and in what Properties we differ 5 
Other 
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other Creatures, then it is that we begin to follow 
thoſe Things for which we were born. 

9. The excellent Perfection of the Mind ſo far 
excels the Body, that the Difference can ſcarce he 
:magined. | | 

10. The Precepts of Virtue are manifold, which 
you mult ſo fix in your Mind, that they cannot fly 
6; nor is it enough to treaſure up theſe, like 
other Things, in the Memory; they muſt be 
called forth into Action ; he is not the — Man 
who knows theſe Things, but he that does them. 

1 I. So great is the Force of Virtue, that a Man 
can never be good, and not happy: Virtue is in 
itſelf commendable, and without it nothing can be 
commended. 

12. Wickedneſs 2ught to be ſhunned, not only 
for the Inconveniencies which happen to the Pro- 
fligate, but much rather becauſe it does not ſuffer 
thoſe, who harbour it in their Minds, t have any 
Intermiſſion, any Reſpite from Diſquietudes. 

13. It behoves us io bear whatever he is pleaſed to 
do, whoſe Power can da more. r 

14. If ſome Things ſeem obſcure, you ought to 
remember, that no Art or Science can be rendered in- 
telligible, without a Maſter, and without ſome 
Practice. | 

15. No Art, or Knowledge, or Volubility of 
Tongue, are v/d to be required of a Man, but 
Virtue, Integrity, and Probity. 

16. A good Man will —1 not only ta d, but 
even io think any Thing, which he is afraid to de- 
clare. | : 

17. It may happen, that a Man may think juſtly, 
and yet not be able to [peat politely. N 

18. There 
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18. There is one, and but one Caution, againſt 
all the Inconveniences of Friendſhip, that we begin 
not to love too haſtily, nor love the unworthy. 

19. Where the Certainty of a fincere Intention 
is _— you can neither love, nor be beloved. 


20. We cannot by any means keep the Joy of 
Life firm and laſting without a Friend, nor main- 


tain even Friendſhip itſelf, unleſs we love our 
Friends as ourſelves. 


2. PARTICIPLES. 


1. Look all around you; and you will find old 
Men making great Preparations for Honour, Tra- 
vel, or Merchandize ; but what can be more ab- 
ſurd, than an old Man beginning to live? 

2. He is truly worthy of Praiſe, who is ready, 
not only to ſerve, but to die for his Country, 


3. ADJECTIVES, 


1. It is fiveet to remember, what was hard to be 
endured. 

2. It is not 22/y to fly without Wings. 

3- They are Dunces, who think, when the 
are old they muſt be learning thoſe Things, whic 
it is meful for a School boy not to have learned. 

4. It is difficult to have all Men our Friends; it 
is enough to have no Enemies. 


5. It is reyal, when you have done well, to hear 


yourſelf ill ſpoken of. 


6. It is better to grant what is doubtful than im- 
pudently to deny it. 
7. Nothing is better than the Remembrance - 
goo 
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good Deeds, and — content with Liberty 70 
let the World go as it will. 

8. It is never profitable to commit Sin, becauſe it 
is always digraceful ; and, becauſe Honeſty is al- 
ways commendable, it is always profitable. 

9. It is dangerous raſhly to affirm any thing of 
another, on Account of the ſecret Inclinations, 
and various Diſpoſitions of Men. 

10. It is a Pleaſure freely to deſpiſe ſome Perſons, 
and not to cringe to all alike. 

11. Tis hard to change the Mind of Man, and 
2 aut on a ſudden what is implanted in the Mo- 

8. 

12. We muſt take care not to lend our Ears to 
Flatterers, nor be impoſed upon by Adulation, 
in which it is ea) to be deceived ; becauſe we are 
apt to think ourſelves ſuch as may deſervedly be 
praiſed ; which gives Riſe to innumerable Errors 
in our Conduct, 


4. Nous. 


1. Now is the Time to plough, and to ſow Lin- 
ſeed, while the Glebe is dry, and the Sky loureth: 
2. When the Snow lies deep, then is the Time 
to lay Snares for Larks, and with Toils incloſe the 


Stag. 
Ponitur interdum ſola, &c. 


Feier Verbs of the Infinitive Mood are put alone 
by themſelves, without a principal Verb, ſomething 
being under ſtood by the Figure Ellipſis; either with, or 
without a Dueſtion: I. With a Dueftion when Indigna- 
tion is exprefſed, in which Caſe it is more liueh _ 
natura 


—— 
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natural to ſpeak abruptly than at full Length ; as, 
Hæccine fieri flagitia ! where zquum eſt, par eſt, 
oportet, or /ome ſuch Ward is under firod : II. Without 
a Queſtion, when an Author in a Narration omits the 
principal Verb for Brevity's ſake, as, Spargere voces 
in vulgum ; in which Caſe, ccœpit, inſtituit, ag- 
greſſus eſt, is under ſtood. 


1. That there ſhould be ſuch boundleſs Defires in 
that little Creature call'd Man ! That he ſhould do 
ſo great Things ! | 

2. This was his Way of Life ; he ſtill bore with 
and gave way to all Men; whomſoever he was in 
Company with, to them he entirely gave up him- 
ſelf ; he complied with their Ways, ſetting him- 
ſelf againſt no Man, nor preferring himſelf before 
others, | 


ERXEXRERERERERERERERR 
Conſtruction of Gerunds and Supines. 


Gerundia et Supina, &c. 


ERUNDS and Supines, govern ſuch Caſes 
as do the Verbs from whence they are formed, 


G 


1. GERUNDS, 


1. A religious Care 75 e Godin all Things, 


gives a Man the firmeſt Reſolution, and the 

ongeſt Confidence of Security and Protection 

in all Dangers. 5 
2. 
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2. A prudent Perſon, whatever he thinks of 
others, ſays nothing to their Reproach, nor will 
ſpeak contemptuouſly of any one ; becauſe no 
Man is ſo mean but he is ſenſible of Contempt, 
and any find means 79 hee his Reſentment. 

3- What Pleaſure. there is in Friendſhip and 
Familiarities, we rather learn from the Want of 
them, than by the Enjoyment of them. 

4. Men in nothing approach nearer to the Gods 
than in giving Happineſs to their Fella Creatures. 

5. To thoſe whom you have unwillingly of- 
fended, you mu/? uſe the beſt Apolagy you can, and 
ſhew that what you did was by Neceſſity, you 
could not act otherwiſe, and that you are read 
to make amends for any Injury by ſubſequent 
Acts of Juſtice and Duty. 

6. To preſerve Health, we muſt uſe moderate 
Exerciſe, and fo much Meat and Drink as may 
repair the Strength, and not oppreſs it ; but we 
muſt not ſupport the Body alone, but the Mind 
and Spirits, for theſe are extinguiſhed by old 
Age, like a Lamp, when it is not ſupplied with 
Oil. 


II. SUPINE Ss 


1. There are ſome who come not ſo much 15 
fee @ Play, as to be ſeen themſelves. 

2. We had much Company at our Houſe laſt 
Week; they came t hunt the long-ear'd Hares, 
and transfix with their Arrows the timorous Doe. 


R Gerundia 


— —— — — 
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Gerundia in di, &c. 


G ERUNDS in di have the fame Conſtruction 

with Genitive Caſes, and are uſed when the En- 
gliſh of the Infinitive Mood comes after the Sub/tan- 
tives ſtudium, cauſa, tempus, gratia, otium, oc- 
caſio, libido, ſpes, opportunitas, voluntas, mo- 
dus, ratio, ſatietas, poteſtas, licentia, vis, amor, 
locus, &c. They are alſo uſed after certain Adjec- 
tives, particularly thoſe fix Sorts of Adjectives, that 
govern a Genitive Caſe, by the Rule Adjectiva que 
deſiderium, &c. 


I. SUBSTANTIVES. 


1. He that lays hold on all Occaſions to exerciſe 
Inſtice and Mercy, out of a Deſire to de good, 
thall lead a moſt happy Life. | FI] 

2. They who have contemned the Deſire of liv- 
ing, which is innate, and implanted in the Minds 
of all Mortals, but had rather die nobly than ſee 
their Country enſlaved, are certainly worthy the 
higheſt Encomiums. 

3. Youth is the Time for Learning: an old Man 
at his A, B, C, is a ridiculous Sight. 

4. Some think it an excellent thing to be never 
ſilent, tho” it is a certain Sign of Fooliſhneſs ; as 
on the other hand, Silence. when it is not a pro- 
per Time to ſpeak, is a Sign of Prudence. 

5. It ſeldom happens that Men born with an 
exalted Genius, or improved by the Advantage 
of Education, have Time to deliberate what Courſe 
of Life they ought chiefly to follow : and in ſuch 

a De- 
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a Deliberation, every Scheme ought to be deter- 
mined by a Man's conſulting his own Genius. 

6. It happens, I know not how, but we more 
readily perceive any Blemiſh in others than we do 
in ourſelves ; therefore when Maſters mimic the 
Faults of Boys, hat they may amend them, they are 
more eaſily ſet right. 

7. All the means of living well, are placed in 
Virtue ; becaufe Virtue alone is in our own Power 
all Things, beſide her, are ſubject to the Go- 
vernment of Fortune. 

8. The Difference is ſmall, whether you ſuffer 
Adverſity, or expect it; except, that there may 
be an End F grieving. but not of fearing ; for our 
Griefs are fixed to what we know has happened ; 
bur our Fears riſe to what en may happen. 

9. Not only the Man who hath received a Fa- 
vour ought to be grateful, but even he who has 
had the Offer of one. | 

10. Impunity is the greateſt Encouragement t9 
Sin: And the Habit of inning :emoves all Doubt. 

11. T he Humour of deriding all Things, ſprings 
from Pride and a Conceit of our own Wit, than 
which nothing can make a Man more ridiculous. 

12. The beſt Way of Life is to be choſen ; Ha- 
bit will ſoon render it agreeable. 

13. As Medicine is the Art of curing, as Pilot- 
+ is that of Sailing, ſo Prudence is the Art of 

fe. 
14. The moſt expeditious Way of encrea/ing an 
Eſtate, is, to retrench your Expences. | 

15. There is no End of inveſtigating Truth un- 

till you find it; and the being tired with ſeeking is 


ſcandalous, when that which is ſought is moſt 
delireable, 


R 2 16. What 
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16. What is Liberty, but the Potwer of living as 
a Man pleaſes? And who lives in that manner, 
but he who follows Righteouſneſs, who rejoices 
in fulfilling his Duty, and has laid out a well-con- 
ſidered, and well-contrived Plan of Life ? 


2. ADJECTIVES. 


1. It is abſurd to play with him, who is ſure of 
winning. 

2. How deſpicable is the Man, who is more de- 
firous o getting Money, than of atting rightly ? 

3. He that diſdains, on the Account of his 
Riches, to yield to thoſe who are capable inſtruct- 
ing him, will always be a Blockhead. 

4. It is no uncommon thing to meet with a 
Man who is rude of Speech, but a great Mafter of 
Writing. 


Gerundia in do, &c. 


| G ERUNDS indo are uſed after Verbs in the 
manner of an Ablative Caſe, with or without a 
Prepeſition : 4 Gerunds in dum, have the ſame 
Conſtruttion as the Accuſative Caſe, and take the Pre- 
Poſitions, ad, ob, propter, inter, ante, before them. 


I. Gerunds in do, with 4 Prepaſition. 


1. Shame beſt keeps a tender Age from ſinning; 


which is always preſent where any one reverences 


. himſelf. 

2. Wicked Men when they have done an In- 
jury, laugh at thoſe who talk to them of making 
Satisfaction, | 

3. He 


hab s 9623 
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. He fooliſhly makes a Scruple of P. jury, who 
* no Scrupſe to commit a Fact equal to Per- 
jury; therefore in the moſt heinous Facts an 
Oath hath but little Weight; fince he that will 
dare to give Poiſon will dare to perjure himſelf by 
denying it: 

4. lt is doubtful, whether his great Reputation 
ſprung from acting in the Field, or giving Counſel 
in the Cabinet. 

5. They who affirm that old Men are improper 
for managing Buſineſs, argue as abſurdly as if one 
ſhould ſay, that in /ailing the Pilot of a Ship does 
nothing, becauſe others mount the Shrouds, run 
about the Deck, or ply the Pump. _ 

6. Above all Things, in puniſhing, Paſſion is to 
be reſtrained ; for a paſſionate Man who is to 
pronounce a Sentence, never can preſerve that 
mean, which is between too much and too little. 

7. As it becomes a Man to be free in beſtetuing, 
he ought likewiſe not to be too rigorous in de- 
manding ; and in all his Contracts, in /el/ing. buying, 
hiring, lending, to conſult the Eaſe and Conveni- 
ency of his Neighbours ; giving up many Things 
from his own right ; and as much as he can con- 
veniently, avoiding Lawſuits. 

8. Doubting what I ſhould compare with writ- 
ing Examples, the gathering Shells on the Sea- 
' ſhore immediately occurr'd. 

As we ought to pardon a Man for hurting” 
us undeſignedly ; ſo we are not obliged to thank 


him, for doing goed, of Neceſſity and without ln- 
tention. 


2 W:thcut 
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2. Gerunds in do without a Prepoſution. 


1. Deceive not thy Friend, by promiſing much, 
and then performing little or nothing. 

2. Many have waſted their Eſtates by being in- 
conſiderately bountiful ; and Rapine often follows 
Profuſion; for when Men come to be in want, 
through their ſguandering, they are obliged to put 
forth their Hand againſt the Property of others. 

3- Strife and Anger is better ended by ſoft 
Words and Kindnels, than by reſiſting. 

4. When Utility ſeems to hurry us to- itſelf, 
and Honeſty to reclaim us, the Mind muſt be 
diſtracted ix its Choice, and the Reſult of our De- 
liberation ſuſpended. 

5. The Chain of Community among Men is 
formed by Speech and Reaſon, which by ze aching, 
learning, communicating, debating, and judging, con- 
ciliate Men together, and bind them into a kind 
of natural Society; nor do we differ more in any 
thing from the Nature of Brutes than in this. 

6. Reaſon lays the Foundation of Enquiry ; ſhe 
it is who compleats Virtue, after being eſtabliſh'd 
herſelf by our Enquiry. | 

7. The Mind of Man, is nouriſhed by reading. 
and Reflection. 

8. Thoſe Appetites, that rove too far, and ex 
ulting as it were, either in Deſire, or Aver ſion, 
are not ſufficiently reſtrained by Reaſon ; ſuch, I 
ſay, undoubtedly tranſgreſs both. their End and 
their Deſign. 

9. No Treachery is more dark than that which 
lies concealed under the Maſk of Friendſhip, or 
Familiarity, By proper Care we can calily _ 

im 
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him that declares fimſelf an Enemy; but the ſe- 
cret and domeſtic Evil oppreſſeth us, before we 
.can perceive, or find it out. 


3. Gerunds in dum with a Prepoſition. 


1. We are prone by Nature, not only to learn, 
but to teach. 

2. Nature and Genius are the greateſt Helps 7 
learning. 

3: Tho? it may be uſeful ſometimes to ſpeak 
off hand, yet far more advantageous is it, having 
taken Time to think, to ſpeak more compleatly 
and accurately. 

4: In the Things themſelves which are learned, 
and known, there are Inducements, by. which we 
are incited to learn and-know them. 

5 Sometimes to honour a Man more than is 
juſt, is to provoke others to deſerve well. 

6. Proſperity is apt to hide and conceal the Vices- 
of Men, but when Adverſity comes, then- are 
they diſcover'd, and known to all Men. 

7. We are all Members one great Body, we 
are all Kindred by Nature, who hath formed us 
of the fame Elements, and to the fame End; ſhe 

. hath implanted in us mutual Affection; and made 
us ſociable ; ſhe hath commanded Juſtice and 


Equity; and by her Command the Hand is ever 


ready to give Aſſiſtance. 
8. As there is great Variety in our Perſons, 
ſome are ſwift in running, others ſtrong for wre/t- 
ling ; ſome have a Dignity, and others a Sweet- 
neſs of Aſpect ; ſo is there ſtill. a greater Variety 

in our Minds. | | 
9. Ser- 


* 
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| q: Serpents creep, Ducks ſwim, Merlins fly, 
Bulls puſh with their Horns, Scorpions ſting : and 
_ to every Animal Nature is their Guide how 
#0 le | | 

10. I could not but be angry with him, /n con- 
tradi ing me, when what I ſaid was true. 

11. Having got a Plank in the Wreck, he re- 
ſigned it, to /ave his Friend. 
12. Inpraying, the Mind muſt not wander, but 
be fixed moſt attentively on the preſent Buſineſs. 

13. Before we judge, we ought to deliberate ; 
and to think before be ſpeak, 


Cum ſignificatur Neceſſitas, &c. 
ge in dum, without a Prepoſition, and 
joined with the Verb eſt, and implying ſome Ne- 
ceſity, or Duty to do a thing, may have both the 
Hive and Paſſive Conſtruction of the Verb from 
whence it is derived. — And the Perſon which in En- 
gliſh /eems to be the Nominative Caſe is put in the Da- 
tive ; as, He muſt be watchful, Vigilandum eſt ei. 
But this Dative is always expreſſed. 


1. As all Things that are excellent are difficult 


to be attained ; we muf? labour, if we would acquire 


Knowledge. 
2. If any thing be ſpoken more freely in Con- 
verſation, it nu not be divulg d. | 
Great Things mu/t be judg'd of by great 
Minds ; otherwiſe the Fault will ſeem to lie in the 
Things, which really is our own. 


4. There is no Evil but what has ſome Excuſe 
to authorize it: Covetouſneſs promiſeth Wealth; 
Luxury, many and various Pleaſures; Ambition, 
promiſes 


7 
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promiſes Purple, Applauſe, and Power: but we 
muſt live here ſree and diſintereſted. 

5+ We muſt principally take care to avoid the 
Love of Money ; for nothing ſhews a mean and 
narrow Spirit more than Avarice ; and nothing is 
more noble and exalted than to deſpiſe Riches, if 
you have them not ; and if you have them to 
_— them in virtuous and generous Purpoſes. 

6. Me muſt remember, that Juſtice is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, even to the loweſt of Mankind. 

7. When any thing darkens the Mind, ſo as to 
prevent its ſeeing the Order of Duties, it is in vain 
to direct a Man, ſaying, ſo you muft live; for Pre- 
cepts avail nothing, ſo long as Error cloudeth the 
Underſtanding 3 If this be removed, then will ap- 
pear, what is required by every Duty. 

8. Our Converſation ought to be free from all 
Emotions of the Mind, neither over-angry, nor 
over-earneſt, but without Drawling or Indolence; 
and above Things we muſt endeavour to expreſs 
our Eſteem and Love for thoſe we converſe with. 

9. We muſt never, by avoiding Danger, ſubect 
ourſelves to be thought irreſolute and cowardly ; 
but at the ſame Time, we muſt take care not to ex- 
poſe ourſelves to Danger wantonly, than which 
nothing can be more ſtupid. 

10. We are neceſſarily moved with the Ap- 
pearance of Profit or Utility ; but if upon examin- 
ing the Object more attentively, you perceive 
Wickedneſs connected with it, the true Utility is 
not to be abandoned; but it muſt be under ſtood, 
that where there is Wickedneſs there can be no _ 
Utility. f 
11, In all Tranſactions, we muft be ſure, _ 

what 
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what ſeems profitable be not diſgraceful ; and if 
it be diſgraceful, not to think it profitable. 

12. We are to endeavour to avoid Abſurdities, 
rather than attempt Excellencies, which Nature 
has not given us. | 


Vertuntur etiam Gerundia, &c, 


G ERUNDS alſo are often elegantly turned into 
Nouns Adjentide, (or Gerundives in dus,) and 
then they agree in Caſe, Gender, and Number with the 
IVord that they govern as Gerunds, For Example, 
The Glory of making Honey ; here, if you uſe the 
Gerund, it would be, Generandi mel; but if the 
(Gerundive) Adjeftive ; it muſt be, Generandi mel- 
lis; /o, in the Rule, the Gerund would be, Ad accu- 
ſandum homines ; but being render d by the Adjec- 
jective, it is, Ad accuſandos homines. 

Note, The Gerund in di paſſes into à Genifive ; 
the Gerund in do into a Dative or Ablative ; and the 
Gerund in dum into an Accuſative. 


1. With a Genitive. 


1. Prudence is the Knowledge / Things to be 
fought 1 
2. Do you aſk, what makes us forget a Benefit 
received? The Deſire of one to be received: We 
conſider not what is already obtained, but what is 

ſtill to be obtained. 
3. There are two kinds of Generoſity, the one 
of conferring a Benefit, the other of repaying it it 
is in our own Power whether we give or no; but 
not to repay it, is inconſiſtent with the — 

0 
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of a good Man, provided he can repay it without 
Injury to any onc. | 

4. The Means + 4 revenging an Injury are eaſier 
than of repaying a Kindneſs ; for tis not ſo difficult 
to be ſuperior to the Bad, as to equal the Good ; 
nor is it indeed ſo neceſſary to repay what you 
owe to thoſe who have deſerved ill, as to thoſe 
who have deſerved well. 

5. As the Swarms of Bees do not aſſemble on 
Account of forming their Combs, but naturally aſſo- 
ciating together, they then form them ; thus, 
Men, through a .much ſtronger Principle, being 
aſſociated by Nature, aſſiduouſly apply themſelves 
to thinking and ſpeaking. | 

6. To be always happy, and to paſs Life with- 
out Trouble, is not to know the other fide of 
the Nature of Things ; you are a great Man, but 
how do you know it, unleſs Fortune gives you an 
CRY of exhibiting your Virtue. 

7. The Neceſlity of bearing our Condition reminds 
us that we are Men, and reſtrains us from rebel- 
ling againſt the Will of God: and this Thought 


| ſerves in a great meaſure to alleviate our'Sorrows. 


8. There are three ſort of Things to be deſired; 
firſt, ſuch as attract us of themſelves, not by any 
View of Profit, but by their own Dignity ; of 
this ſort are, Virtue, Knowledge, Truth : The 
ſecond, ſuch as are defirable, not in their own 
Nature, but on Accoun of Profit and Utility, as 


Money: The third, compounded as it were of 


theſe two, being ſuch as attract us, both by their 
own Power and Dignity, and which carry with 
them Utility and Profit ; as Friendſhip and- Repu- 


9. In 


| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 


—_— 
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9. In our early Youth, while we are incapable 
of reaſoning, every one chuſes to himſelf that Sta- 
tion of Life which he has been moſt uſed to fancy; 
and therefore is often engaged in ſome fixed 
Courſe of living, before he is capable to judge 
what is moſt proper for himſelf. 

10. I know not how it is, but Friendſhip has 
infinuated itſelf through all Stations of Life, nor 
does it ſuffer any Plan of living to be without its 
Company : and all Mankind think the ſame of it. 


2. With a Dative. 


1. They are not fit 0 bear rule, who know not 
how to obey the Laws and Magiſtrates. 

2. He that ſaith a Day, and not rather an Hour, 
a Moment, ſufficeth for the Overthraw of Empires, 
aſſigneth too long a Time to the more ſpeedy 
Progreſs of human Calamities. - 


3. With an Ablative. 


1. Each of the Virtues has its proper Function; 
thus Fortiude diſcovers itſelf in Toils and Dan- 
gers; Temperance, in neglecting Pleaſures ; Pru- 
dence, in the Chice of Good and Evil ; and 
Juſtice, giving every Man his own. 

2. We are incited by Nature to be willing to 
do good to as many as we can; and eſpecially by 
2 and forming them to the Purpoſes of Wit. 

om. 

3: Too late and altogether blameable are the 
Lamentations of thoſe, whom we ſee employed 
in bewa: ing theſe Things which have happened by 
their own Fault and CarelefIneſs, 

4. Nothing 


ts 
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4. Nothing is more becoming, than, in all aur 
Attions, and in all our Deliberations, to proceed 
with Conſtanc 

5. In the Conduct of Life Facts are of more Con- 
ſequence than Words. 

6. Delight not in telling incredible Things, no- 
thing is to be got by it, but the Reputation of an 
impertinent Liar. 

7. That Excellence and Greatneſs of Soul which 
exerts itſelf in acquiring Intereſts and Advantages, 
both to ourſelves and our Friends, becomes much 
more conſpicuous i our properly diſregarding theſe 
very Things. 

8. *Tis ſuperfluous to ſpend your Time in pr 
ing him, whom all Men praiſe with one Mouth 
9. The Motions of the Mind are of two kinds, 
ſome ariſe from Thought, and ſome from- Appe- 
tite ; Thought chiefly applies itſelf iu the Search of 
Truth ; Appetite prompts us to Action. We are 
therefore to take care to employ our Thoughts 
upon the beſt Subjects, and ſubdue our Appetite 
to Reaſon. | | 

10. So ſweet is Liberty, that Death is not to be 
ſhunned in the Recovery of it. | 


4. With an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. All Duty that operates for the Good of Society, 
is preferable to that Duty which is bounded by 
barren Speculation and Knowledge. 

2. Philoſophy is the Culture of the Mind, 


which plucks up Vice by the Roots, and pre- 


pares the Mind for the receiu/ng the good Seed 
3. Of the two Virtues, Honeſty, and Wiſdom, 
the former is the moſt powerful i winning the Con- 
MD fidence 


—_— ES 
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fidence of Mankind ; for Honeſty without Wiſdom 
is an Inducement ſufficient of itſelf, but Wiſdom 
without Honeſty is of no Effect for this Purpoſe. 

4. In chuſing thoſe Things that are doubtful, we 
ought to apply to Men of Learning and Experi- 
ence, and learn their Senſe of every kind of Duty. 

5. Do the liberal Sciences confer nothing on 
us? Yes, a great deal in other Reſpects, but with 
( regard to Virtue, nothing, Why then are Chil- 
dren inſtructed in them ? Not becauſe they can 
| give Virtue, but becauſe they enlarge and prepare 
the Mind for the Reception of Virtue, 


2. SUPINE S. 
Supinum in um, &c. 


T HE Supine in um (or, the firſt Supine) has an 

Active Signification ; and is ſet before a Verb, or 
Participle, ſignifying Motion to a Place; i.e. 
when the Engliſh of the Ft Mod Active follows 
a Verb, Participle, (or Gerund) that ſignifies Mo- 
tion to a Place; as, coming, going; hen inſtead 
of the Infinitive Mood, you muſt uſe the Supine in 
um, 


8 


—_— 
— — 


1. He went to play, when he was ſent to fetch 
his Brother. | 

2. Such is the Good-nature of Paraſites, they 
are uſed to deny no one, who invites them 10 ſup 
with him. 

3. If a rich Man goes to ast a Favour of a poor 
Man; the poor Man is afraid to meet him; and 
when he has loſt this Opportunity of ſerving him- 

ſelf, he too late wiſhes for it, 


Supinum 
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Supinum in u, &c. 


TH E Supine in u, (or, the latter Supine) has 4 
Paſſive Significatien, and is ſet aſter a Noun Ad- 
jefive : i. e. when the Engliſh of the Infinitive Mood 
Paſſive (to be) comes after a Noun Adjective, it may 
be made by the Supine in u. 


1. Since you command what is juſt, reaſonable, 
and eaſy to be done, it would be a great Crime in 
me not to obey, 

2. Many Things happen, that are dreadful and 
hard to be borne ; but the ſame God who permits 
them, hath armed our Minds with Virtue and 
Patience, 

3. Tho! it be painful to hear theſe Things, yet it 
is much more tolerable to hear, than to ſee them, 

4. *Tis hard to ſay, what Power, Affability and 
Politeneſs in Converſation, has, to win the Aﬀec- 
tions of Mankind. 

5. The Man who looks upon the Face of areal 
Friend, ſees, as it were, the Tranſcript of him- 
ſelf ; from hence, tho* abſent or preſent, the 
Needy have Plenty, the ſickly are healthful, and 
what is more extraordinary, the Dead live; ſo great 
is the Honour, Reſpect, and Aﬀection, which we 
bear for a departed Friend. | 

6. It is ſtrange, Men will eat ſuch Herbs as 
Beaſts will not eat ; Herbs, which are not only 
horrible to eat, but in Sound. 


7. He, that does what he has learned is 5% to 
be done, is ſaid to be obedient. 


8. We admire the Man, who is not moved by 
Money, and juſtly think him worthy our Regard ; 
8 2 foralmuch 


— — — — —— — — — 
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foraſmuch as he deſpiſes thoſe Things to which 
the Minds of Men are hurried, inflamed with 
Greedineſs. ä 


Conſtructions of Nouns of Time and Place. 


I Of Tims. 
Quz ſignificant partem Temporis, &c. 


OUNS fenifying Part of Time (as, Night, 
Day, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter) 
anjwering to the Queſtion when ! are frequently uſed 
in the Ablative Caſe. A, ab, or other Prepoſition 
being under flood, 


1. You fay, ſuch a one lived fourſcore Veers 1 
ſay rather, he was four/core Years old; unleſs you 
ſay, he lived only as Trees are ſaid to live. 

2. Happy is the Man, who from the Support of 
a well-ſpeat Life, is chearful and reſigned at the 
Day of Neath. 

3. Whatever happens in the World, is as uſual 
and ordinary as a Koſe in Spring, and Fruit in 
Summer. 

4. Innumerable Things happen every Hour, 
which require the Counſel of Wiſdom and Philo- 
ſophy ; which will exhort us to obey God, and 
mere obſtinately refiſt the Power of Fortune; it 
will teach us to truſt in Providence, and bear pa- 
tiently all the Caſualties of Lite, 


A Que 
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Quæ autem durationem temporis, &c. 


UT Nouns that ſignify the Continuance of 
Time without Interruption ; 1. e. Nouns au- 
fwering to the Queſtion, how long? are commonly 
put in the Accuſative Caſe ; govern'd of ad, per, r 
other Prepoſition under ſtood. 


1. I was two Days at Paris, and I ſhall be ee 
at London. 

2. How old is your Son? Twenty. He lived 
with me at Lincoln ſeven Years ; he was ten Years 
at Eton-School ; and has been three Years at Cam- 
bridge. 


3. What Buſineſs you begin in the Morning, 
go on with it he whole Day. 

4. My Friend ſtay'd with me but one Fon, 
when I was in Hopes he would have ſlay'd 4 
Month. 

5. Look out in Time for a more conſtant 
Friend ; for the Man you truſt to, will not con- 
tinus /ong in the ſame Mind. 


Dicimus etiam, &c. 


E VERY Example here is a different Rule for 


making Latin, fbewing what Prepoſitions are 
uſed with Nouns of Time, 


1. I hope you will come a? the Time you write, 
2. This is an excellent Book, if you will read 
it, I will lend it you for @ Month. 
3. /Vithin a few Days, I ſhall have finithed my 
Taſk. | 
. 8 3. 4 He 
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4. He roſe about the third Watch, and went 
round the Camp. 

5. [t is dangerous to travel alone by Night. 

6. Fe was thirty Years old when he left Cam- 
bridge, having ſtudied there twelve Years. 


IL Of PLaAace. 
Spatium loci, &c. 


N OUNS ſignifying the Diſtance of one Place 
from another, (or any Meaſure of the Length 
or Breadth of a Plate) after a Verb, are put in the 
Accuſative Caſe, and ſometimes in the Ablative. 


1. With an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. It does not behove any one, in his whole 
Life, to depart a ails Breadth from a pure Con- 
ſcience, 

2, We travell'd fix Miles an Hour, and reach'd 
our Inn before Sun ſet. | 

3. Travelling in the Dark, he was within a fero 
Inches of a Precipice, when his Horſe ſtarted*back, 


and ſaved him. N | 


2. With an Ablative Caſe. 


1. Lendon, the chief City of England, is diſtant 
from Exeter one hundred and ſeventy Miles. 

2. The Lenzth of Great Britain exceeds the 
Breadth two hundred and forty Miles. 

23. We haſten'd to the Camp, which was two 


Days Tourney off. 
2. Names 
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HI. Names of PLACES. 


Omne verbum admittit, &c. 


E VERY Verb admits a Genitive Caſe after it of 
the Name of any City, Town, or leſſer Iſland, 
(as, Rome, London, Rhodes) in which a Thing 
ig dane; provided the Latin Name 70 the Place be of 
the firſt or ſecond Decl:nſion and of the ſingular Num- 
ber ; the Sign in, or at. 


1. Nothing can be more diſagreeable than to 
live in London the whole Summer. 

2. [ took care of your Affairs at Epheſus. 

3- It deſerves your Confideration, whether it is 
not more eligible to live at Rome, and in your 
own Houſe, whatever the Situation of Public Af- 
fairs may be, than at Rhodes, or Mytilene. 


Hi Genittvi, humi, domi, &c. 


TH ES E four Mords, humus, domus, militiæ, 
bellum, are uſed in the Genitive Caſe, like pro- 
fer Names of Towns and Cities, The Signs, on, in, 
or at. | 
Note, Humi may be govern'd of ſolo, underfload ; 
domi, of tecto; militiæ, of munere ; belli, of 
tempore. 


1. Humi. 


1. Nor did he ceaſe, till with his Arrows he 
brought % he Ground the Bodies of ſeven Stags. 


2. The 
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2. The Ox received the Stroke, and trembling 
fell lifeleſs on the Ground. 

3. Tis dangerous to lie en the Ground, even in 
Summer Time, when you are warm with Play, 


2, Domi. 


1. Travellers take Pleaſure in being informed 
of every little Circumſtance tranſacted at Home. 

2. He had at Home one that could inſtruct him, 
but his Friends preferr'd a public School. 

I will haſten away; for tho' I am here, my 
Mind is at Home. 

4+ There is no Rule, which we ought more 
ſtrictly to obſerve, at home, abroad, and in every 
Station of Life, than that of being inexorable to 
ourſelves, and compaſſionate to all others. 

5. Men who are uſed to deceive at Home are 
improper Perſons to be truſted abro ad. 

6. There is no State of Life, either public or 
private, abroad or at Home, that is without its 
Duty, in diſcharging of which, conſiſts all the 
. and in the Neglect, all the Diſgrace, of 

e. 


3. Militiz, Belli. 


1. What Dangers will not a brave Man under- 
go, defirous of no other Reward, than being 
call'd a Conqueror in Battle. | 

2. Great are the Men whoſe Virtues are known 
both at Home, and in War. | 

3. True Patriots will deteſt that kind of Bounty, 
which robs one to-enrich another ; and will take 
care, that every one ſhould enjoy his own ; thae 

the 
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the meaner ſort may not, through Weakneſs, 
ſuffer any Injuſtice, nor the richer be prejudiced, 
by public Clamour, in afferting or recovering 
what is their own : In other Reſpects, let them 
employ all Meafures they can, either in Var or 
Peace, to enlarge the Poſſeſſions and Revenues of 
their Country. 


Verum ſi oppidi Nomen, &c. 


UT if the Name of a City or Town, ſhall be of 
the Plural Number only, or of the third Declen- 
fron, it ſhall be put in the Ablative Cue. 
Note, This Rule is an Exception, or rather a Diſ- 
tindtion of the foregoing, Omne verbum, &c. as, 
Vixi Romæ et Venetiis, is an Example to both, 


1. Balbus on the laſt Day of the Games, which 
he exhibited at Gades, preſented Herenniu Gallus 
the Player, with a Gold Ring. 

2 At Athens f met with ſeveral learned Men, 
in whoſe Friendſhip and Familiarity I thought 
myſelf very happy. 

3. Manius Curius offered me his Houſe at Patræ, 
and deſired me to uſe it as my own, during this 
wretched War. 

4. As at Rome they chuſe annually two Con- 
ſuls, ſo at Carthage two Kings. 

5 Old Age was no where held in greater Ho- 
nour than at Lacedemon. 

6. It had been better for Antiochus to have con- 
tended for Empire, rather at 7yber than at Ther- 
mopylæ. 


Verbis 
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Verbis ſignificantibus motum ad locum, &c. 


A FTE R Verbs fignifying motion to a Place, 
the Name of ſuch Place, of what Declenſion or 


Number ſoever, is general.y put in the Accuſative Caſe 
without a Prepeſition, * 


1. Dolabella ſailed to Corycus, where having 
blocked up the Harbour he propoſed to ſtay ; but 
we went on to Cyprus. 

2. My Maſter ſent me zo Etruria. 

3. Ireturned to ia, that I might collect the 
1 of my Labour, and remit the Money 10 

me. 

4. I came te Athens on the eleventh of the Ka- 
lends of Zune, and found your Son, moſt agree- 
of to my Wiſhes, employed in the beſt Studies, 
an 


much eſteemed for his modeſt and ingenuous 
Behaviour. | 


Ad hunc modum utimur, &c. 


HES E two common Nouns, rus and domus, 


are uſed alſo in the Accuſative Caſe after Verbs of 
Motion to a Place, Me proper Names of Places. 


1. 1 will ge into the Country, and there mortify 
myſelf for two Days. 


2. My Father ent me into the Country for the Re- 
covery cf my Health, by enjoying the freſh Air. 
3. Go away Home : I will follow you preſently. 

4. Having done my Buſineſs, I will now go 
Home, with the Proviſion. 

5. Pompey order'd the Conſuls to return Home, 
and ſeize on the Money in the ſacred Treaſury, _ 


Verbis 
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Verbis fignificantibus motum a loco, &c. 

A LL Verbs ſignifying Motion from a Place, 
the Name of ſuch Place, 1 what Declenſion ſo- 


ever, is commonly put in the Ablative Caſe without a 
Prepoſition. So, rus and domus. 


1. We left Branduſium on the fifth of the Ka- 
lends of May, and paſſed through Macedonia in 
our Way to Cyzicum. 

2. When he returned from Agypt he publiſhed 
alearned Account of his Travels. 

3. We were all ſent Home from Thebes. 

4. When I came from Eton, my Brother re- 
turned out of the Country, to meet me in London. 


5. He went from Home very ſorrowful after the 
Holidays. 


7c 
Conſtruction of Verbs Imper ſonal. 
Hzc Imperſonalia, intereſt et refert, &c. 


HES E two Imperſonals, intereſt and refert, 

( Henne to concern) require a Genitive Caſe, 
except when, in Engliſh, me, thee, himſelf, us, 
you, ond whom, follow them, for theſe Particles 
muſt be render d in Latin, by mea, tua, ſua, noſtra, 
veſtri, and cujA. 


1. It concerns all Men, to beware whom they 
truſt, ſince Life abounds with thoſe, who to pro- 
fit themſelves, would defraud their own Brother. 


2. J 


Y 
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2. [tis of great Moment to Boys, where they are 
educated, and with whom they converſe ; for 
their Age being weak of itſelf, is the more eaſil 
infected; and their Minds are alter'd by the Cuſ- 
tom of the Place, as Seeds and Plants are by the 
Nature of the Soil. 

3- I neither dare nor ought to lay you under 
any Difficulty ; but if it can be done conveniently, 
it is greatly for our mutual Intere/? that I ſhould ſee 
you before you go. 

4+ If you ſay, it is every Man's Intereſi to do 
what is right, you give up the Queſtion in our 
Favour ; for all we ſay, all we contend for, is, 

that Performance is the Regard of moral Du- 
ties. | 

5. It concerns me, as well you ; that you ſhould 
Obey theſe Precepts. 

6. Your Health is of Importance, not only to ne 
as well as 10 yourſelf, but it is the Concern of 
many. | 
7. It concerns, not only the public Intereſt and 
mine, but particularly your own, that all Men 
ſhould know the Regard I pay both to your own 
Merit, and that of your Anceſtors, 

8. Who is there that does not hate a vicious 
and ſaucy young Man ? on the other hand, who 
is there that does not admire and love Modeſty, 
and Faithfulneſs, tho* they no Way concern him- 

elf ? 
4 Prudence conſiſts in the knowing and chuſ- 
ing thoſe Things, which it concerns us to deſire or 
decline. 
10. It mightily. concerns you, who are Fathers, 
that your Sons ſhould be educated here, prefera- 


bly to any Place abroad ; that from their mn. 
| they 


x 
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they may love their Native Soil, and not be cor- 
rupted by foreign Manners. 

ir. The Murder was charged principally upon 
him, who was intereſted in it, 


Adduntur et illi Genitivi, &c. 


B Efides a Genitive of the Perſon, theſe two Im- 
perſonals, intereſt and refert, govern a Genitive 
Caſe alſo of the D:gree of Concernment, expreſſed in 
Engliſh, by, ſo much, how much, much, little, 
&c. in Latin, by tanti, quanti. magni, parvi, &c. 
quanticunque, tantidem, without the Subſtantives 
to which they belong. 


1. Nothing a is more common Subject of Diſ- 
courſe, than the Characters of other Men; / 
great Conſequence is it io us to act rightly, in order, 
if poſſible, to avoid Scandal. 

2. Few Men conſider how much it concerns them 
to live virtuouſly, not only for their own, but the 
Sake of their Friends and Family. 
= 3- In every Buſineſs it 7s of great Concern what 
Perſons they are, who are entruſted with the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs. 

4. A is of great Conſequence to the Succeſs of an 
Epiſtle at what Time it is delivered ; for as they, 
who viſit us unſeaſonably, are oftentimes trouble. 
ſome ; ſo may an Epiſtle not deliver'd at a pro- 
per Time give Offence. 

5. 1t fignifics little to ſtudy Virtue, unleſs you 
practiſe it. 

6. He is my Friend, and I will affift him, haw 
much ſoever it may be my Intereſt not to ſerve him 
in this affair, 

1 Dativum 
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Dativum poſtulant, &c. 


A L Imperſonals put acquiſitively (i. e. by which 
any thing is procur”d or arquir'd) as, accidit, 
evenit, placet, diſplicet, dolet, expedit, liquet, 
libet, licet, nocet, reſtat, vacat, Jo otlum eſt, 
&c. alſo the Compounds, contingit, competit, con- 
ducit, benefit, ſupereſt, &c. govern a Dative Caſe 
of the Word in the Sentence that has to or for before 
it But if put tranſitively (i. e. when an Action 
pajſert forth on ſome Perſon or Thing) as, juvat, de- 
ectat, decet, and its Compounds, addecet, conde- 
cet, dedecet, they require an Accuſative Caſe, 


I. With a Dative Caſe. 


I. So various are the Changes and Turns in 
human Life, that it often happens to Men, to be 
miſerable one Day, and happy the next 

2. It kath happen'd to no one to be wiſe by chance: 
Virtue is not otherwiſe to be obtained than by 
great and inceſſant Labour, but it is worth while 
ſo much the more to labour, as this will procure 
all Good whatever. 

. The next Day we thought it proper briefly to 
4 our Opinions. : 

4. 1t diſpleaſeth the Maſter to ſee a Boy of good 
Parts idle. | 

5. Indeed 7 am very forry to have committed 
this Fault againſt ſo indulgent a Father. 

6. I ſee nothing ſolid enough in your Counſel, 

that it /hould be expedient for me to relinquiſh my 
Suſpicions. 


7. To 


bo. OF 39. 
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7. To be willing to reſtore Peace, is expedient 


for the Conqueror, and neceſſary for the con- 
quer'd, 


8. It is not Imwfu! for any one to fin. | 

9. It is not plain: to Panetius, what to others 
was-clearer than the Light of the Sun. 

10. I have no mind to wiite more concerning 
the Government. 

11. Tradeſmen are not at leiſure to attend Horſe- 
faces. 

12. No one regards how well he lives, but, 
Irow long; whereas eve: y one has it in his Pow:r to 
live well, but rio one to live long. | 

13. It hurts no one to obey their Superiors in 
Things that are juſt and reaſonable. 

14. It well fuits an Officer to uſe but few 
Words. | 

15. It neither becomes, nor is convenient for us 
to be diſcouraged by Dangers of any kind in the 
Diſcharge of our Duty. 

16. He that has get a Competency need wiſh for 
nothing more. 

17. It fares but ill with Step-Children from a 
Mother-in-law. 

18. It much Imports your Character, to ſet ſuch 
an Example by your Diligence that others may 
follow it. | | 

19. It is agreeable to my Il iſb that you perform 
your Taſk. | 

20. It remaineth for the conquer'd to ſubmit to 
m_ Law the Conqueror pleaſjeth to impoſe upon 

im, | ' 


y 2 2. ith 
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2. With an Accuſatiue Caſe. 


T1. It delights ſome diligently to apply themſelves 
to Labour, how much ſoever it may pleaſe others 
to tollow their Pleaſures. 


It preatly delights me, to ſee you in ſo merry 


a Humour. a 

3 It becomes all Men, to do their utmoſt En- 
deavour, not to paſs their Lives, as Beaſts, in 
Obſcurity and Silence. 

4 It becomes every one to live according to their 
own Endowment ; for that which is peculiarly a 
Man's own, always becomes him beſt. 

5. It is commendable for you. to do what it be- 
comes you to do, rather than what you may do if 
you pleaſe. | 

6 It becomes @ geod Bey to do nothing that is 
doubtful without conſulting his Tutor. 

7. It is fit you ſhould take what is your own. 

8. It becomes net a wiſe Man to weep profuſely 
at the Death of a Friend or Relation ; and-ſocn 
after to forget him, and. bury the Memory of him 
in his Grave: thus Birds and Beaſts love their 
Young almoſt outragiouſly for a Time ; but hav- 
ing loſt them, all Affection is extinguiſh'd : This, 
I fay, becomes not a wiſe Man, let him peiſevere 
in the Remembrance of a Friend, but ceaſe to 
mourn, | 


His vero, attinet, pertinet, &c. 


72 ESE three Imper ſonals, attinet, pertinet, 
ſpectat, require an Aecuſatiue Caſe, with the 
Prepoſition ad. | 

1. 1 


ws 4 


A — 


«Md. 
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1. It is your Buſineſs to ſpeak to that Point, not 
mine. 

2. They had no Buſineſs to interfere in this Af- 
fair, | 

3. It is my Duty to clear myſelf of that Suſpi- 
cion. 

4. It belongs to every Diſquiſition concerning 
Duty, to keep in our Eye, the Excellence of 
Man's Nature above that of Brutes, and all other 
Creatures. 

5. Every thing is to be done, that we may be 
moſt grateful ; for this is our own Good ; and 17 
belongs nst to others, like an Act of Juſtice ; for the 
greateſt Part of a Benefit returns upon itſelf ; no 
one do:s good to others, but at the ſame Time, 
he does good to himſelf. 


His imperſonalibus, &c. 


72 ESE fix Imperſonals, pœnitet, tædet, pi- 
get, pudet, miſeret, miſereſcit, govern an Ac- 
—_— Caſe 4 the Perſon, and a Genitive of the 
ing, unleſs when both are Perſons ; as, Nos noſtri 
nitet : And therefore in conftruing verbatim the 
Accuſative is the firſt of the two Caſes ; and in making 
Latin, the Engliſh muſt be changed, that the Nomi- 
native Caſe in Engliſh, may almoſt always be the At- 
cuſative in Latin. 


1. This is the Humour of almoſt all Men; ue 
diſlike our own. $ 

2. Uſe Diligence, honour your Parents, and 
fear God, theſe three Things you never Hall re- 


pert of. 
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3. I plainly ſee, that by the prudent Exertion tel 
of your Power and Influence, your Enemies will ot! 
repent of their violent Proceedings. i 


4. Ire you not aſhamed e the Villainy, which the f 
young Gentleman committed under your Direc- ' 
tion, but you muſt tell Tales of him to his Fa» 3 


her ? " 
He is truly good, who repents not of kis Goode r 

we and Sobrict 4 =: | / | O 
6. As Folly, when it has got what it coveted, | 


never thinks it has got enough,; ſo Wiſdom is al- 
ways contented with what is preſent, and reperts 
net of itſelf TE 

7. | left them, and came abroad, ſo tired was I he. 
of their Conver ſation. | 

8. How wretched are they, whs are neither ſerry 
for, nor «ſhamed of their Infamy ! 

9. In Boys Nature is beheld, as in a Mirrour ; | 
How eager are they in their Diſputes ? How great | 
their Conteſts? How they are delighted with Con- 
queft ? How a/hamed to be conguer'd 2 How unwil- 
ling to accuſe themſelves? How deſirous to be 
praiſed ? What I abours do they not undertake to 
be Leaders among their Companions ? How grate- 
ful to thoſe who deſerve well of them? What a 
Defire to expreſs their Gratitude ? And theſe- 
Qualities moſt eminently appear in Children of 
the beſt natural Endowments, ' 

10. I ho pitieth the Poor, and relieves his Ne- 
ceſſities, does not empoveriſh, but enrich him- 1 
ſelf. For divine Bleſſings are annexed to Cha- 
Jity. ; | 

: 1. e rather pity theſe, who aſk not our Com- | 
paſſhon, than thoſe who demand it. 

12. What I told a certain Perſon, I will _ 

t 


1 : " 62S * 
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tell you, that, a3 you have Compaſſion upon others, 


others will have Compaſſion of you. 
Verbum imperſonale, &c. 


A Verb" Imperſonal of the Paſſive Viice, may be 
taken for every Perſon of both Numbers indiffe- 
rently ; by Virtue of an oblique Caſt joined to it ; as, 
Statur a me, a te, ab illo, ab illis; for ſto, Ras; 
ſtat, ſtant. | 


1. Where they live well, they live long. 5 
2. Wars are to be undertaken that toe may liut 
in Peace without Injuries. 8 
. As te live not with Men completely wiſe 
a perfect; no Man, I think, is to be difre- 
garded, in whom we can diſcern the leaſt Sign of 
Virtue. * | n 
4. We muſt take care, that c ur Speech does 


not betray ſome Defect in our Manners, which 


generally happens, when we ſpeak of thoſe who 


are abſent, for the Sake of Detraction, or by the 


Way of Ridicule, Severity, or Contumely.. _ 
5. As often as we ſpeak or harangue, ſo often 
are tue judged of by others. 3 
6. We eafily pardn thoſe, who endeavour, not 
to. perſevere, but to recal themſelves from Error, 


7. They, who while Children or Boys, were 
of too mean and obſcure a Rank to be notic'd by 


the Public, when they come to be young Men, 


ought to raiſe their Views to higher Objects, and- 


purſue them by the moſt direct means; becauſe 
that Age is not only not ch:c&'d, but generally 
favour'd, 


The 


- 
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EXEXRXERXEREXEXEXEXEXY 
The Conſtruction of Participles. 


Participia regunt cafus, &c. 


P, govern the ſame Caſe: as the Verbs do 

from whence they are derived, as, tendo, governs 
an Accuſative Caſe, ſo tendens ; utor, governs an 
Ablative Caſe, therefore utens, uſus, and uſurus 
govern the fon Eripio governs a Dative Caſe, by 
the Rule, Quædam accipiendi, &c. therefore erep- 
tus governs the ſame. 


1. I had rather ſee a Man wanting Money, than 
Money a Man. | 

2. Slavery is the Obedience of a broken and ab- 
jet Mind, wanting its own I ill. 


. A Man given to Pleaſure is but little Service 


to his Heir. 


4. Public Utility is 7 be preferr'd to private 


Intereſt. 


5. Friendſhip is to be preferr'd to all human 


Ings. 

6. If you have benefitted a Friend, or given 
him faithful Counſel, you ſeem not to deſerve 
much Praiſe, having only done your Duty. 

7. The Man, way Paſſions and Views are al- 
ways inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with one an- 
other, can never enjoy a State of Quiet and Tran- 
quility. 1 

8. As he is a Fool, who, when he is going to buy 
4 Horſe, inſpects only the Bridle and Sadle ; ſo * 


5 n 
FR" mn. 
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he moſt fooliſh, who eſteems a Man from his 
Dreſs, or Condition, which is a ſort of Dreſs, _ 

O Let us ſuppoſe, on one hand, a good Man, 
RA with Riches. and on the other Hand, one 
indeed having nothing. but all Things in himſelf; 
each of them may be equally a good Man, how- 
ever unequal they are in Fortune. 

10 LI cannot call thoſe good Things, with 
which, a Man though abounding ever ſo much, 
may be miſerable. 

11. We are very properly enjoin'd, in all the 
Courſe of our Life to avoid all Fits of Paſſion, 
that is, exceſſive Emotions of the Mind, uncon- 
troul.d by Reaſon. 

12. A Man thinks himſelf injur'd. and has a 
mind to be revenged ; but ſome Cauſe di//uading 
h.m, he immediately draws back; I call not this 
Anger, but an Emotion of the Mind; obeying 
Reaſon; that is Anger which leaps beyond Reaſon; 
Ke draws it with her. 

He is not truly a Conqueror, who cannot 
vile in his Paſſton when it demands Revenge. 
He. is an unjuſt and ungrateful Citizen, 

w Vi w0h.1 he is deliver'd from the Danger of Arms, 
ſtill retains an armed Mind. 

15. Fortitude is the Knowledge of Things to 
be endured, or an Affection of the Mind in ba- 
tience and Perſeverance ob without Fear the 
Suff-eme La v. 

36. 9 is the Guardian of all Virtues, 
ever avoiding. Dijgrace, and procuring the higheſt 
raiſe, 

17. It is expedient that the Mind ſhould be 
conſcious of iis 0r0n Integrity, and know its — 

Wi 
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with the divine Mind ; from whence proceeds a 
Pleaſure, ever full, yet inſatiable. 


Participiis paſſive vocis, &c. 


| in 
Pipes of the Paſſive Voice, eſpecially if they anc 

| 4 end in dus, have ſometimes a Dative Caſe after cal 
7 . : { 

| 0 pr 
N 1. No one of theſe ſhall go away unpreſented | us 
| by Ne. | | th 
2. If it happens to any one, to be gently diſ- he 


mitled by old Age, not ſuddenly tern from Life, 
but gradually ſtolen away, has he not Reaſon to 
thank God, that being full of Days and Infirmity, 
he now retires to Reſt, ſo neceſſary to Man, ſo 
grateful to the Weary. 
3. When a Sentence is 1 be given by a Judge, 
he muſt remember he hath God a Witneſs, at 
| leaſt his own Mind, than which God hath given 
| nothing more divine to Man. 

4. Wherein any one ſpeaks Truth. in that he 
is to be defended by every Lover of Truth. 

5. The Whiſperer and Slanderer is % be loot d 
upon by all as a common Enemy: and he that lies 
under any Slander, or unjuſt Defamation, is 16 
| be defended and cleared by him that knows his Inno- 
{| cence, or elſe he makes himſelf guilty J. 


Slander. ö 
6. Puniſhment muſt be aſſigned for the Mieu; 
and not leſs for thoſe who follow another wick- 
ed Perſon, than for the Leaders themſelves. : 
7. We muſt keep be May that Nature hath pre-: 
ſcribed to us; to thbſe who do, all Things are eaſy 
and readily provided ; but to thoſe who are con- 
| | tinually 


— 
— 


— . —— 


* 
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tinually ſtriving againſt her, Life is nothing elſe 


but rowing againſt the Stream. 


. 


8. Let us cheriſh thoſe Sentiments, which Rea- 
ſon and Truth preſcribe, and think that nothing 
in Life concerns us, but to preſerve our Integrity, 
and ſo long as we are void of Guilt, let us bear 


calmly and moderately all human Accidents. 


f 


9. Diligence avails much in all Things; this is 


principally 0 be rejoiced in, and always applied by 


us ; There is nothing it cannot attain to; and in 
this Virtue, all the other Virtues are compre- 
hended. 


Participia cum fiunt nomina, &c. 
Pee when they become Nouns { Adjective, or 
Participial Adjectives) require a Genitive Caſe. 
Note, Participial Aggettives may be known four 
ws ' 
irſt, 1/hen the Participle Adjeftive governs a dif- 


ferent Caſe from the Verb it is derived from; as, Ap- 


petens alieni. | 

Secondly, I ben it is compounded of a Prepoſitian, 
which the Verb it is derived from cannot be c 
with; as, indoctus, innocens. 

Thirdly, pen it forms all the Degrees of Compa- 
riſon; as, amans, amantior, amantiſſimus. 

Fourthly, I ben it bas no Reſpett, or Difference 
of Time ; as, profuſus, the Participle, ſigniſſes hav- 
ing been poured forth, with reſpect to time paſi. 
Whereas profuſus, the Participial Adjectiue, 1. Ta 


profuſe, or laviſh, without any Reſpect at all to Ten 


or Time. 


1. Men that are great Lovers of themſelves, da- 
mage the Public. 
| 2. Evcry 


—_— OC — 
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2. Every Nature {ves it/elf, and is employed in 
'Self- Preſervation. 


3- I hope you will regard his Advice, for I 
know no one more prudent, or who has à greater 


Aﬀettion for you. 


4 My Maſter is generous, and hates Licentiouſ- 
neſs ; therefore 1 ſerve him willingly, ever obedrent 
to his Command. | 

. Virtue is lovely in her ewn Eyes, becauſe ſhe 
beſt knows herſelf, and how amiable ſhe is 
6. A Man may as well be ſaid to be ungratefal 
to himſelf, as ſordid, harſh, cruel, and neg/ed7ful 
7 himſelf ; for as they are called Benefits, which 
have conferr'd upon another, why may not 
thoſe, which I have conferr'd upon myſelf 

7. We are by Nature . moſt ſtudious and moſt 
deſirous. of bonourubie Probity, of which when we 
behold as it weae the Splendor, what is there we 
would not do, or ſuffer, that we might enjoy it? 


Exoſus, peroſus, pertæſus, &c. 
ESE three Participles, exoſus, peroſus, and 
pertæſus, having an Active Signification, gavern 


an Accuſative Caſe. 
1. Many Times we hate a Man for doing that 


| very Thing which we ſhould hate him for on the 


other ſide, if he did it not. 

2. O ye almighty Powers, if 9e haze not 7he 
Trojans to a Man, if your wonted Affection re- 
gards the Diſtreſs of Mortals, grant our Fleet may 
eſcape theſe Flames. 

3. the common People had an Averſion to the 
Name of Conſuls, as much as that of Kings. 

| 4. May 


; 
| 


F 
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4. May the Gods bleſs you now and ever, if 


thy have not an Averſion to the Roman People. 


* PRs * E 4 


F nn RI 0" 


9 


5. Folly ſoon grows ſic of herſelf ; but the Re- 
ſolirions of Wiſdom are free, abſolute, and con- 
ſtant, 


Exoſus et peroſus, &c. 


B UT exoſus and peroſus, having alſo a Paſſive 
Signtfication. govern a Dative Caſe of the Agent 
or Perſon, according to the latter Part of the Kue, 
Paſſivis additur, &c. 


1. We muſt not think that all, who in this 
Life ſtruggle with a Variety of Misfortunes, are 
under the Diſpleaſure of the Almighty. 

2. For his Wickedneſs and Impiety be became 
the Averſion of all Men. 

. Some Men are ſo obſtinate, that Truth, the 
more full it is, the more it is detefted by them. 

4. The more Men perſiſt in their Error and 
Infidelity, the more will they be abominated by the 
Almighty. 


Natus, prog nat us, &c. 


F. ES E ſeven Participles, natus, prognatus, 

fatus, cretus, creatus, ortus editus, r-guire 
an Ablative Caſe, being governed of ſome Prepo/; tion 
under ſtood ; which we alſo find ſometimes expre//ed. 


1. Without a Prepoſition. 


1. Our elegant Eaters dreſs Muſhroons, Herbs, 
and Vegetables, in ſo high a Taſte that nothing 
can be more palatable, 

U 2, He 
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2. He was a Citizen of Athens, born of good Pa- 
rents. 

3. That great Man, from whom you falſely ſay 
you /prung, would have ſcorned fo vile an Action. 

4. We deſired him to tell us of what Family he 
was, but he refuſed. | 

5. It is doubtful who his Father was, but his Mo- 
ther was a Slave. 

6. He ſprung from the antient Nobility, and ſuch 
are his Virtues as not to degenerate from his 
Anceſtors. | 

7. They are ſo antient a People, they think 
themſelves ſprung from the Earth. 


2. With a Prepoſition. 


r. He is my Half brother, born of the ſame Fa- 
ther, not of the ſame Mother. 
2. He was a Trojan by Birth, ſprung from a Race 
of Heroes. 
3. From Plenty and Affluence generally ariſes 
Arrogance. | 
Many Inconveniences ariſe from Talkative- 
neſs. 
5. Friendſhip ſeems to have riſen from Nature 
rather than from the Warts of Mankind; and from 
the Operation of the Mind, joined to a Senſe .of 
Affection, rather than from any Conſideration of 
Profit that attends it. 


Conſtruction 
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ECC ͤ 


| con ruction of Adverbs. 


En et ecce, demonſtrandi Adverbia, &c. 


EN and ecce, when uſed for ſee, behold, lo, and 
follmoed by a Noun, require the Noun to be of the 
Nominative Caje ; and ſometimes of the Actuſative, 


1. The Nominative Caſe. 


T. Such the Cauſe, ſuch the Crime, of which 
my Client is now accuſed, . 
2. Bebꝛd a Min, formerly protected by not a 
1 now, in Baniſhment, deſerted by 
en. | 


2. The Aceuſative Caſe, 


1. Behold a Conſul, who without Hefitation, will 
obey your Orders, and while he breathes, will 
himſelf defend whatever you ſhall decree. 

2. Be not aſhimed to aſk, what by Reaſon of 
your Youth you cannot underſtand : Behai/d me 
ready to inſtruct you! 


En et ecce exprobrandi, &c, 


BUT theſe Adverbs when ſpoken by Way of Con- 
tempt or upbraiding, govern an Accuſatiue Caſe 


only, 
| + of” WE 1. Behold 


* 
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I. Behold the ungrateful Man ! he repays my 
Affection and Kindnets with Scorn and Injury 


2 Behold his Dreſs ! Did you ever ſee ſo great : 


a Sloven ? 


Quædam Adverbia loci, &c. 


Ertain Adverhs I. of Place, (as, ubi, ubinam, 
nuſquam, eo, longe, quo, ubivis, huccine, 
&c.) I. of lime, (as, nunc, tunc. tum, interea, 
pridie, poſtridic, &c.) and lil of Quantity, (as, pa- 
rum, ſatis, abunde) require à Genitive Caſe of the 
Acum that follaws, 


1. Or PTA RE. 


1. How abandon'd is the Man who is come to 
ſuch a Degree of WWickedne/s, that no Laws, nor 
Fear of Puniſhment, can reſtrain him from Acts 
of Villainy and Injuſtice ! | 

2. When a Man comes to ſuch a paſs, as to 
pay no Regard to his Reputation, he will pay 
none to the Fropriety of his Actions. 

3. How unhappy ami ! I can 20 where find my 
Brother. 

4. In what Air do we breathe ! in what City do 
we live ! of what State are we Members ? when 
here, within theſe Walls, and in this Aſſembly, 
the moſt aweful, the moſt venerable in the World, 
are Men, who meditate the Deſtruction of their 
Country | | 

5. Fly where he twill, a Man cannot run away 
from himſelf. 

6. He was baniſhed ſar from his Parents. 

7. Nothing 


6 
3 


eat © 
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7. Nothing is more amiable than Virtue, which 
if any one hath attained to, we ſhall love him 
whoever he he. 

8. Are Things come to /o bad a paſs, that an ho- 
neſt Man cannot thrive ? 


2. Or TrmEe. 


1. In the Hiſtory of former Times we read of 
continual Seditions, and civil Wars, but naw d. 
days Men ſeem to be wiſer. 

2. At that Time there was ſome Excuſe for not 
minding your Studies, but now there is none. 

. In the mean Time | got acquainted with you, 
for whom I have ſuch an Aﬀection, that I dare 
truſt you with all my Secrets. 

4. The Day before St. Thomas's Day I went to 
Mindſor, and the Day after I came to Landon. 


3. Or QuanrTirTy. 


1. A little Pride does not miſbecome a proſpe- 
rous Fortune. 

2, There can be no great Happineſs where there 
is but little Sincerity. 

3. Avarice ſeldom eſcapes with Impunity, tho 
itſelf be a Mficient Puniſhment. 

4. We have had //ords enough on ſo trifling a 
Matter. 

5. He, who doth what is right, hath Friends 
enough, 

6. In Virtue there is Protection and Afi/tance- 
ſuffictent for our living well, happily, and magn:- 
numoully, fo as to be invincible, to want nothing; 


U 3 to 
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ſtruction. 


Glny. 
8. The envious Man is abwndant,y puniſhed, tho' 
no one ſhould take Revenge. 


Quædam cafus admittunt nominum, &c. 


N O ME Adverbs govern the ſame Caſe as the Nouns 
( Aajective) do, from whence they are derived, 
Thus, as the Adſective inutilis governs a Dative Caſe, 
( Adjectiva quibus commodum, &c.) the Ad 
verb inutiliter, derived from it, governs the ſame. — 
So, propiùs, and proximè, from the Prepoſition 
prope governing an Accuſative Caſe, gavern the ſame, 


1. The Way for a rich Man, whoſe Eſtates is 
well-gotten, to be happy, is to live ſoberly, ge- 
nerouſly, and friendly to all Men. 

2, He was clothed m all Reſpects like his Bro- 
ther. 

3. It is the Part of a wiſe Man 70 9ppye every 


irregulatur Deſire. 
4. When I left the Province many came out 


to meet ine; and a Multitude as I came nearer the 
City. ; 

5. I thoughtit my Duty, to march an Army as 
near as poſſible to the Enemy. 


6. He was of ſo ſweet a Diſpoſition that no one 


came more-readily than he to ſerve a Friend, whom 
he would aſſiſt, if it were in his Power, more faith- 


fully than a Brother. 


7. It becomes us, the higher we are, to behave- 
ourſeves the more humbly. 
8. Only, 


to repent of nothing, and to meet with no» Ob- 


7. In the laſt Campaign he got Abundance of I 


„ 
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Ob- 8. Only ſtay here, and I will be back again be- 


ore you can conceive it poſſible. 
„% 9. Some Men have been ſo inconſiſtent, as to 
de able to ſpeak e bet of all, while themſelves 
tho” z live the worſt of all. 


Adverbia diverfitatis, c. 
T HES E two Adverbs of Diverſity, aliter and 


ſecus ; and likewiſe theſe two Prepoſitions, ante, 
and poſt, have ſometimes an Ablative Caſe after them. 


1. As he had fo great, and more powerful Ene- 


— mies, his Succeſs happen'd much otherwiſe than I 

ion expected. 

_—_- 2. Many a Man thinks uch otherwiſe than what 
his Neighbours, who can only judge from Ap- 

is pearance, think of him. 

— 3. 1 am ſurprized you ſhould fo ſoon change 


your Mind; for it now ſeems very different from 


2 what it was. 3 
| 4. No Credit is to be given to his Words, who- 


ry denieth the ſame thing this Hour, which he- 
| 3 moſt ſtrongly affirmed @ little before. 


ut 5. It is the Part of an exalted Genius to diſcern. 
be | by Reaſon what will follow; and to determine, 

: beforehand, what will happen on either Side; and: 
45 | Whatever ſhould happen, what is beſt to be done. 


6. [I was order'd to be in School at Seven, but 
I came à good while before ; and not long after came 
Mm my Brother. 

J- 7. If your Son had not died at this Time, he 
* muſt in @ few Years after have undergone that 
e. common Fate to which we was born. 8 
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8. He left me a Legacy, and many Nears after f 


I recover'd my Money. 


Inſtar et ergo, &c. 


I NSTAR (/gnfying Equality and Proportion) 0 
and ergo (/ignifying tor the Sake, or, upon the 
Account of,) taken adverbially, require a Genitive * 


Caſe. 


1. There is no Need of Puniſhment to excite a 
Man of Spirit to his Duty; for he will diſdain to 


be treated lie a Horſe, or Mule, that will not ſtir 
without the Whip or Goad. 


2. Tho? your Letter was as large as a Volume, it 


was very acceptable, and TI ſhall often peruſe it. 
3. Tell me, where I ſhall. find Anchiſes ? for 
his ſake are we come hither. 


4. Know, that I have made you this Preſent, 


on Account of your Diligence and Virtue ; and I 


expect you to perſevere in your Duty, through 


Gratitude. 


Conſtruction of Conjunctions. 


Conjunctiones copulative, &c. 


CO undlins copulative (as, et, que, quoque, . 


ac, atque, &c.) alſo Conjunttions digjunttive, 
(as, aut, vel, ve, ſeu, &c.) require the Nouns 
they come between, ta be of the ſame Caſe; and the 


Verbs 


Ve 
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s after © Verbs they come between, to be of the ſame Mood and 


Oo 


g 7 
* 


T4 
7 


Platonem, i. e. et docuit 


Tenſe. | 
Note, The Reaſon of this is, becauſe ſome Mord, 
to contplete the Senſe, is . er. as in the Rule, et 
latonem. 


1. Order, and Reſolution, and Conſtancy, and 


the like to theſe, come under the Rank of thoſe 
Virtues, that require not only an Operation of 
the Mind, but certain Action; for by applying a 
certain Rule, and e ow thoſe Things that 


occur in Life, we preſerve Virtue and Decency. 
2. All Virtue conſiſts either in the Perception 

of Truth, and in Sagacity; er in cultivating So- 

ciety, by rendering to every one their Due; or in 

the Greatneſs and Firmneſs of an elevated and 

unſubdued Mind; er in obſerving Order, and 2 
roper Mean, and Temperance, in all our 

ords, and in all our Actions. 

3. As a Man may be eloquent, tho' he be ſi- 
lent ; and ſtrong, tho” his Hands be tied; fo he 
may be gratetul, who only is willing to return a 
Kindnels, though he hath no other Witneſs of his 
good Will but himfelf. 

4. No Creature hut Man perceives the Beauty, 
and the Gracefulneſs, and the Harmony of Parts, 
in thoſe Objects which are diſcerned by the Sight : 
which Idea Nature and Reaſon conveying from 
the Eyes to the Mind, thinks that Beauty, and 
Regularity, and Order, are much more to be ob- 
ſerved, both in Councils and Actions ; and takes 
care to do nothing indecent, or effeminate, or to 


act or think wantonly in any Occurrence of Life, 


either when we deliberate, r execute, 
5. The 
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5. The Man, who moſt clearly perceives what 
is the real Truth in every Subject, and who can, 
moſt acutely and moſt readily ſee and explain the 
Reaſon, is wont juſtly to be accounted the mot * 
prudent, and the moſt wiſe. 
6. Men, in order to determine their Reſolu- * 
tion, muſt either examine, or conſult whether the 
Thing in Queſtion conduces to the Utility, or En- 
jo ment of Life; to the Improvement of their 
ate nd Wealth, to their Intereſt and Power, 
by which they may profit themſelves, or their Re- 
lations : All which Deliberation falls under the 
Title of Utility. 
7. The Man who does not repel, r withſtand 
an Injury offer'd to his Neighbour, if he can con- be 
veniently, is as much in fault, as if he deſerted P. 
his Friends, or Country. 
8. It is che Part of a great and brave Spirit, to 
be perſuaded that a Man ought not to admire, 
nor to wiſh for, nor to court any Thing, but what 
is virtuous and becoming; nr to ſink under Op- 


preſſion, nor yield to any Perturbation of Mind, 
or of Fortune. 


Niſi variz conſtructionis ratio, &c, 


V NLESS the Reaſon of a different Canſtructian 
requires otherwiſe ; as in the Example given, emi 
librum centuſſi et pluris, Centuſſi is the Ablative 
Caſe, by Quibuſdam verbis ſubjicitur, &c. and 
pluris the Genitive, by Excipiuntur hi Genitivi, 
&c. So with regard to Verbs, when one of the Verbs 
has one Sign of the Tenſe before it ; and the other an- 
other ; as, had and did; was and will. 


1. He 
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0 2 1. He was celebrated for his Learning both at 
n the Rome and at Athens; and dreaded for his Power in 
moſt Utica and Carthage. 

2. What do you value that Manuſcript at? An 
ſolu- Hundred Pounds and more. 
r the 3. An extravagant Man muſt not think it For- 
En. #une's Fault, but his own, that he is not happy. 
their 4. A diligent Boy will not neglect his Studies 
wer, either at School, or at Home. 
Re . 4 promiſed to ſerve him, and 1 will keep my 
| ord. 

25 6. True Love hates and will not ſuffer Delay. 
tand 7. To hear a Man ſay, “ I have been, and will 
on- be hoſpitable as long as I live, and have it in my 
rted Power , is to converſe with my Forefathers. 

„to Quam ſæpe intelligitur, &c. 

ire, 

hat U AM is oftentimes underſtood after amplius, 

Op- plus, and minus. 

ind, 
1. On that Day were ſlain more than two thou- 
ſand Men; and above four thouſand were wound- 
ed; tho? the King had not above three thouſand 
Foot, and eight hundred Horſe. 

104 2 He gave more than forty Strokes, 

mi 3- He ſtay'd with me above thirty Days. 

ive 4. I went to London, but had leave to ſtay not 

2nd above one Night. 

vi, 5. In leſs than thirty Days he returned into 

rbs Aſia. 

u- 


He 


To 
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To what Moods of Verbs certain Conj unctious 
and Adverbs agree, 


Ne, an, num, &c. 


7 ESE three, ne, an, num, when put doubt- 
fully or indefinitely, require a Sußjunct ive Mood. 


1. Men conſider whether the Thing in Queſtion 
be fit to be done, or diſgraceful, and in this De- 
liberation, the Mind falls into oppoſite Senti- 
ments. 

2. Be cautious whom you commend, % the 
Crimes of another ſhould reflect Shame upon you. 

. I am afraid, If I aſk for a half Holiday, I 
hal not obtain it. 

4. It is doubtful to me, whether it be better to 
die with them, than to live with theſe. 

5. Go ſee, whether my Father be returned from 
Oe Country ; if not, I ſhill go with you to the 

lay. 


* 


Dum pro dummodo et quouſque, &c. 


D UM put for dummodo / that; or quouſque 
until, require a Subjunctive Mood. 


1. He put off his Thirſt of Revenge to another 
Time, ſ that his Anger might grow cool. 


2. I beg of you to wait, ri I have conſulted my 
Friend. 


3- I ſhall confide in him / long as find myſelf 
not deceived by him. 


4+ They did not think proper to condemn ſo 
great 


74 
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great a Man upon Suſpicion only, but to wait il 


the Affair declared 11felf. 


Qui, cauſam ſignificans, &c. 


HE Relative qui, alſo, when it ſignifies the 
Cauſe why, requires a Subjuntiive Mood. 


1. If a Man tells you the Sun is no bigger than 
it appears to be, you are a Fool t believe him. 

2. Who is there hat does not admire the Splen- 
dor and Beauty of Virtue ? 

3 An eaſy Run, a ſwinging of the Hands to 
and fro with Weights in them, leaping either in 
Length or Breadth, are Exerciſes which ſufficient- 
ly refreſh the Body, and take up but little Time, 
which is the principal Thing to be regarded. 

4. A Life ſpent honourably and generouſly, 
brings ſo great a Comfort, that thoſe who have ſo 
lived, either Anxiety does not touch, or a Pain of 
Mind but lightly wound. 

5. He is as much a Fool who fears Death, as 
he that fears old Age ; for as old Age follows 
Youth, ſo Death follows old Age ; he that is not 
willing to die, never defir'd to live. 


Ut pro poſtquam, ſicut, et quomodo, &c. 


| 7 H E Conjun#tion ut, when it ſignifies poſtquam 
* after that, ſicut as, and quomodo how, is 
joined to an Indicative Mood; but when it ſignifies 
uanquam altho*, utpote for as much as, or the final 
Cauſe (i. e. the End for which a Thing is done) it re- 
quires a Subjunttive Mood. 


X 1. With 
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1. With an Indicative Mood. 


1. Since I came from home, I have let no Day 


paſs without writing to my Father, 
2. Since I came hither, I have not ſet my Foot 


without the Doors. 

. After you left me, a certain Perſon met me 
by chance, and afk'd ſeveral impertinent Queſtions 
which I did not think worthy an Anſwer 

4. 4s you greet me, ſo thall you be greeted, 
5. Even the beſt Speakers appear to me almoſt 
impudent, unleſs they compoſe themſelves to 
ſpeak with a certain Baſhfulneſs, and are under 
ſome Concern when they ſet out; but it muſt be 
ſo : for as the more excell-nly a Man ſpeaks, ſo 
is he more ſenſible of its Difficulty, and under 
the greater Concern for the Event of his Speech, 
and the Expectation of the Public. 
6. All bloody as they were, enquiring where 
the Emperor was, they ruſh'd into his Chamber. 


2. With a Subjunfive Mad. 


1. The! Ability be wanting, yet the Will to do 
good is commendable. 

2. We expect you and your Army, without 
which, he other Things happen to our Wiſh, we 
ſcarce ſeem to be ſutficiently tree, 

3. 7% Fortune may deprive me of many Things, 
yet ſhe will ſil] leave me more. 

4. That Speech was moſt elegantly written; 

wa/mum as in Sentiment and Diction nothing 


could be conceived beyond it. 
5. It 
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5. It is of great Conſequence, t be that which 
we would be thought to be | 

6 Virtue hath this Quality, ht the Appear- 
ance and Beauty of it, even in an Enemy, delight. 
good Men. 

7. Moral Philoſophy is divided into three Parts; 
the firſt relates to the Eſtimation of Things ; the 
ſecond to the Paſſions ; and the third to Actions; 
the firſt requires, that you give every one his own 3 
the ſecond, that you govern the Aﬀections, and 
moderate their impulſe ; the third, that you uſe 


right Means to attain a right End : Whatever 


ſhall be wanting of theſe three, will diſorder the 
reſt, for what ſignifies it to be able to eſtimate all 
Things rizhtly, if you cinnot govern the Paſſicns? 
what avails it to reſtrain the Vehemence of Deſire, 
and to have the Aﬀections in your Power, if you 
know not when, or where, or what, or how you 
ought to act? 


Omnes den que voces, &c. 


N hort, all Words put indefinitely, as, quis, 
quantus, quotus, &c. regiure & Suljundtiue 


M724. 


1. Iwill ſend yon the Books when I can meet 
with a proper Ferfon, whom I car truſt with them. 
2. Since our Country wil! not, or cannot, ac- 
cept our Services, w/9 wil! not grant, that we may 
return to that private Life, which many Philofo- 
phers have preferr'd, (how juſtly I will not ſay) 

even to the Service of the Public ? 
3. If you will write me Word what you are 
X 2 doing, 
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doing, and what is your Deſign, it will be very 
acceptable to me. 
4. How great ſocder you think yourſelf, be 
-humble, and you will obtain the greater Praiſe. 
5. Let me know how many you would have to ſup 
with you, and we will come. 
6. If Time makes a Poem, like Wine, the 


better ; I defire to know, how many Years flamp 
a' value upon it. 


7. I know not what ny of your Friends writ? 
to you, but I underſtand they differ much in 
their Opinions, 


ERXERREREXEREXEXEXLLE 


Conſtruction of Prepoſitions, 
Præpoſitio ſubaudita, &c. 


TH E Ablative Caſe is often govern'd of the Pre- 
poſition in, or ſome other Prepoſition under ſtood. 


1. Frindſhip conſiſts in Eguality of Tempers ; 
to will and not will the ſame Thing, is a Sign of 


the ſtricteſt Amity. 

2. My Father, now grown old, quitted his 
Office as a Magiſtrate, and retired inte the Coun- 
try. 

A Whoever he be that excels in Moderation, 
and Con/lancy, is quiet in his Mind, and ſo ſatisfied 
in himſelf, as not to be caſt down by Fear, nor too 
much elevated by Hope, he is a wiſe Man. 

4 Do you aſk why Virtue wants nothing ? Tt 
rejoiceth in Things preſent, and hankers not = 
hat 


10 22 2 2 


f 
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what is abſent ; every Thing is great, becauſe, be 
it what it will, it ſatisfieth. 11 
5. We are enj ined to perform, even to a 
Stranger, all the Service we can, without Detri- 
ment to ourſelves ; as, not to debar a Man from 
4 running Stream; to ſuffer Fire to be kindled at 
our Fire ; and to give faithful Counſel to a Perſon 
who is in doubt. 


Præpoſitio in compoſitione, &c. 


A Prepoſi tion joined to a Verb, and becoming Part 
of it by Compoſition, governs the ſame Caſe of the 
Noun foliowing, as if it 2 alone by itſelf before the 
Noun ; as in the Example, Prætereo te inſalutatum, 
1 paſi by thee unſaluted. 


- 1. We muſt take all the care we can to ab/?arn 


from Offences. 


2 Drunkenneſs heightens and diſcovers every 
Vice : it takes away Modeſty, the uſual Reſtraint 


from all bad Enterprizes; for many ab/tain from 


Things forbidden, more through ea: of Shame, 
thin their own good Will, 

3. If Praiſe cannot incite us te do rightly, Fear 
will ſcarce reſtrain us from the baſeſt Actions. 

4. When thou ſpeakeſt of others, lt well about 
thee on every ſide ; conſider of whom, and before 
whom, and what thou art going to ſpeak ; for 
thy Words cannot be recalled. 

5. It is an uſeful Reflection ſometimes to con- 
fider, how many, who were born at the ſame 
Time with you, have departed this Life before you. 

6. As Life, ſo all the Ornaments of Lite are 
ſubſervient to Wiidom : But her chief End is 

X 3 Happ ineſs; 
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Happineſs; thither ſhe leads, thither ſhe opens 
the Way; ſhe ſheweth what is truly evil, and 


what only ſeems ſo ; pe roots out Vanity from our 
Adings, and inſtilleth iolid Greatneſs. 


Verba compoſita, &c. 
JE RBS tompounded with the Prepoſitions a, ab, 


abs, ad, con, de, e, ex, in, ſametimes repeat 
the Prepoſition before the Noun following, and that 
not inelegantly. . 


1. A, ab, abs, 


1. All Craft muſt be aboliſhed, and that Cun- 
ning which affects to look like Prudence, but 7s 
very far different from it : nor is there in Life 
any Thing mare pernicious, than when in Rogue- 
ry there is Diſguiſe. 

2. It is in vain to appeal to thoſe whoſe Ear 

and Mind are aver/e to us. 
3. God cannot more traduce ſome Things that 
ſeem deſtrable, as Riches; than that he gives 
them to the vileſt of Men, and rates them /i om 
the befI. 

4. We naturally abhor Wickedneſs, becauſe no 
one is ſo (ate as to be out of the Reach of Fear; 
Good Fortune delivers many frem Puniſhment, 
but none from the Fear of it ; becauſe Conſcience 
condemns them. 


5. It cannot be a pleaſant Life, where Prudence 
i abſent. 


6. Nothing better ſuits a good and quiet Citi- 
zen, than to gent himielf from civil Broils. 
7. Theſe, and all other Troubles that can hap- 


pen 


ns 
1d 
ur 
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en unto Man, I fo bear, as to thank Philoſophy, 
which not only delivers me gs Sollicitude, but 
arms me againſt every Aſſault of Fortune; and I 
think you ought to do the ſame, being perſuaded, 


that nothing but Guilt deſerves to be conſidered 
as a real Evil. 


2. Ad. 


1. To apply a ſuperfluous Plenty of Words 76 4 
Cauſe of no great Conſequence is a kind of Luxury. 

2. Tho' every Virtue attrafs us to her, and 
makes us love thoſe who poſleſs it, yet nothing 
does this more effectually than Liberality. 

3 Though it may be more deſirable to paſs 
through Life without Pain and Injury, yet it adds 
to the Immortality of Glory, to be affectionately 
wanted by our Fellow- Citizens, rather than not 
at all to have been injured, | 


3. Con. 


1. I diſſent from thoſe who defy a Storm, and 
not diſliking a publie and buſy Life, are continu- 
ally fruggling with great Difficulties, to ſhew their 
Courage; A wiſe Man ſhould bear this, but 
would not make it his Choice. 

2. We'muſt abſtain from Anger, whether the 


Perſon who provokes us be a Supertor, an Equal, 


or Interior; fo contend with a Superior, is a mad 
Thing; with an Equal, doubtful ; and with an 
Inferior, mean and baſe. 

. Virtue is ever uniform, agreeing with Reaſon, 
and unwearied Conſtancy. 


4. De. 
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4. De. 
1. Every Man is to take up with his own In- 


1. 


conveniency, rather than deprive another of what is have 


his Property. 2, 
2. It is not only liberal, but ſometimes advan- 
tageous for a Man, e depart a little /rom his Right. 
3. Their own Deceit, their own gin e's 
their own Indiſcretion drives Men from an health- 
ful State of Mind. 


5. E., Ex. 


t. Deſpiſe not one that is deformed ; a great 
Man may come out of a Cottage, and a great Mind 
dwell in a deformed Body. | 

2. From Beegars ſome have become on a ſudden 
very rich; and the more illuſtrious from being 
obſcure and ignoble. 

3. He was ſo wary and circumſpect, that he 
ſpake nothing but what he had well conſider'd. 

4. There is no greater Peſt in Friendfhip than 
Ambition, from which the greateſt Enmities have 
roſe among the moſt friendly. 


6. Inter, 


1. There is this Difference between Wiſdom and 
Philoſophy ; Wiſdom is the perfect Good of the 
human Mind; ”hiloſophy is the Love of, and 
Affection for Wiſdom ; Ph.loſophy only ſhews 
what Wiſdom truly is. : 

2. Will any Man ſay there is no Difference be- 
tween Pain and Pleaſure ? or, ifhe thinks ſo, mult 
he not be mad ? 

7. In 


In- 
lat is 


van- 
ght. 
ity, 


Ith- 


F 
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7. In. | 


t. Inconveniencies when they fa!! upon Virtue, 
have no more Effect than a Shower in the Sea. 

2. From the Paſſions come Hatred, Diſſenti- 
ons, Diſcords, Seditions and Wars; nor are they 
turbulent only without, or with blind Fury attack 
others, but while they are confined within our own 
Minds, even there they create mutual Jarrings 
and Diſſentions. | 

3. As we are liberal and beneficent, not be- 


cauſe we want to be thanked for our Bounty, (for 


we are not to play the Uſurers by good Actions) 
but becauſe Nature has given us a Propenſity to 
Liberality; ſo Friendſhip is deſirable, not for the 
Re ward ſhe brings, but becauſe in the A Fection it- 


elf there 10 r .: 
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4. In Friendſbip are all Things deſirable, Honour, 
Glory, Tranquility of Mind, and Enjoyment of 
Soul; with theſe Life is happy, and cannot be ſo 
withoTit them. 

5. Thoſe Things are not to be deliberated up- 


on, where i the De iberation wed there is Wicked- 
O 


neſs ; and in ſuch a Caſe the Hope of being con- 
cealed and undiſcovered muſt be entirely rejected; 
for if we have made any Proficiency at all in Phi- 
loſophy, we ought to be fully ſatisfied, ſuppoſing 
it could be concealed from the Knowledge of God 
and Man, we ought to do nothing that is unjult, 
nothing that is wicked. 


=. 


In pro erga, &c. 


N, henifying towards, againſt, for, to, over, 
requires an Acruſatiue Caſe, 


1. Carry 
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1. Carry yourſelves fo totbards your Parents at 


you would have your Children carry themſelves 
towards you. 


2. It is very laudable to exerciſe Kindneſs 10. 


wards brute Creatures ; that we may keep ourſelves 
the more remote from all manner of Cruelty 7o- 
wards Men. 

3- I hate to hear any Thing that is harſh and 
fevere ſaid again/? any one, be it ever ſo witty. 

4+ It is barbarous Cruelty to rage again/f the 
Proſtrate. 

5. The wiſe Man will be affected in the ſame 
manner for his Friend, as for himſelf, and be ready 
to undertake the ſame "Coils for his Friend's Ad- 
vantage, as he would for his own. 

6 I would have you do what is for your Ad- 
vantage. | 

7. He was a diligent Boy at School, but after- 
wards moſt unhappily given up zo Luxury and Ban- 
gueting 

8. Our Benevolence 20 our Friends muſt be an- 
ſwer:ble to the ir's for us in all Reſpects. 

The Hall full of ſmoaky Images makes not 
E Man noble ; no one hath lived zo eur Glory, 
"What was before us is not ours. 

10. Some are of ſuch a Diſpoſition, that if Ene- 
mies are wanting. ez whom they may exerciſe their 
Malice, they will attack their Friends. 

11. Error is remedileſs when it paſſes inte Ha- 
bit and Cuſtom. 

12. No one errs to himſelf alone; but ſpreads 
Folly among his Neighbours, and catcheth it like- 
wiſe in his Turn from them ; from whence the 
Vices of the common Peopte become general. 

13. How 
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13. How ſcandalous was it for a Citizen to be 
ts z $oreur'd after a ſetvile Manner! 
* 14. What a Monſter is Man raging again/f 
elveg n? There is no Affection over which Anger 


ls 7%. Noes not reign. 

— ; 

42 Sub, cum ad tempus, &c. 

and UB, when it relates to Time, (ſignifying of, or 
about,) 7s commonly joined with an Accuſative 

the Coſe 5 


me 1. The Cock generally crows at break of Day. 

dy 2. At the Hour of Battle he fell ſo faſt aſleep, 

de that he was awaked by his Friends to give the 
Signal. 

4. 3. He is chearful enough all Day, but at Night 
his Anxiety returns. 


7 Super pro ultra, &c. 


- 8 UPE R, /ignifying ultra beyond, governs an 
Accuſative Caſe ; but when put for de concern- 
t ff ing, it requires an Ablative. 


4. The River Tiber at that Time had over flow'd 


is Banks. 
2. I was glad when I had paſſed over the Moun- 


rains. 
z. When I came home m Father aſk'd me 


many Queſtions concerning the School and Di/ciplne, 
to which I gave him ſatisfactory Anſwers, 


Tenus 
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Tenus Ablativo, &c. 
At Genitivo tantum plurali, &c. 


5 J ENU S governs an Ablative Caſe both ſingular 
and plural: Or a Genitive in the plural Numl er 
only, And is always ſet after the Noun it governs. 


1. I went into the Water p te the Neck, becauſe 
I could ſwim ; but my Brother ventur'd only «þ 
to the Knees. 
2. Some Men are happy, 4 far as Report, 
when perhaps they find the contrarygyyithin. 
There is 4 % far, that Rardon may, be given 
to Friendſhip. 12 


* 


| \ \ 
With a Genitive Cake 
1. As he was walking home, he fell into a 
Quagmire up to the Knees: 
2. As he was ſtanding on the Shore the Tide 


came in ſo faſt, that it reach'd 2 ro his Mai, fo 
that he eſcap'd with Difficulty, 


222Cͥͤĩ (W 
The Conſtruction Inter jections. 


Interjectiones non raro, &c. 


1 
Nrerjections are often put independently, without 
am Caſe following. 


5h > 0) » 1. Alas! 


ED, BO. 
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+ 


1. Alas ! how poor are my Kine, even in rich 
Paſture, 
2. Alas ! that he ſhould tranſact ſo careleſly an 
Affair of ſo great Conſequence | 
Alas ! how faſt do the Vers ſide away ! 
furely, this ought to excite our Diligence. 


O exclamantis, &c. 


An Interjeftim of exclaiming, requires a Vo- 
J minative, Accujative, or Vocative Caſe, 


1. With an Nominative Caſe, 


1. O Heaven, O Earth, O Seas of Neptune 
Hear my Complaint. 

2. O the Habit of ſinning | What Pleaſures does 
it give wicked Men, when there are Hopes of 
Impunity ! 

3. O immortal Powers ! little do Men think 
what a Revenue Frugality brings in! 

4. O gracious Powers, what is there in Life that 
can be term'd long Nothing ſeems to me laſting, 
after its Period is arrived; for whenever that Pe- 
ricd comes, there is an End of all that is lapſed, 
and nothing remains but what you have gained by 
Acts of Virtue and Beneficence. 

5. O the happy Death which, due to Nature, 
is given up to the Good of our Country. 


2. With an Auuſative Caſe, 


1. O the wretched Folly ! there is even Ambition 
in Grief | Z 
| F 2. 0 
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2. O the wretched Trifles, which Philoſophers 
diſpute about ! they are altogether ridiculous; 

3. O that excellent Keeper of Sheep (as they ſay) 
the Wolf! 

4. O the unheard of Pride ! to glory in a bad 
Action! 

5. If the Things you do be honeſt, all Men 
may know them ; if they be vile and ſcandalous, 
what ſignifies it, if no one knows them, fince, 
you know them yourſelf? O wretched Man, if 
you deſpiſe this Witneſs ! 

6. O the deceitful Hopes of Man ! Frail Fortune ! 
and zrifling Purſuits ! often are they interrupted, 
often are they ruin'd in the middle of their Career, 
and wreck'd in the Voyage, before we come in 
Sight of the Harbour! 


3. With a Vative Cafe. 


7. O my Brother ! how glad am I that Things 
go well with you! 

2, O thu Pride of a great Fortune how de- 
lightful is it to receive nothing from you ? what- 
ever you give, you ſpoil |! 


Heu et Proh, &c. 


H E U aud proh have ſometimes a Naminative and 


ſometimes an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. Oh the matchleſs Virtue of his Mind! O the 
Might of his Hand, invincible in War! 

2. Oh Shame ! that he ſhould degenerate ſo 
much from his Anceſtors ! — 
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3. What a Wretch am T! to judge of your Ge- 
neroſit * by my own | 
h the hard Condition of Baniſnment 


4 Oh the Treachery. of Man ! who can avoid his 
Snares. 


Hei et ve, &c. 


5 HESE two Interjeftions, hei and ve requit * 
4 Dative Caſe, 


1. Ah wretched me! I cannot remember this 
without Tears 

2. Wretch that I am ! how has my Mind hi- 
therto been ſupported between Hope and Fear,; 
but now Hepe 18 taken away, it ſinks you wear y 
and confounded with Care and Trouble | 

3. Wor ta thee! who diſpiſeſt Knowledge, and 
rejecteſt the — of the Wiſe. 
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In the foregoing Ex AMT ES. 


1. With whom pres 
P. quem. Affections, 
ritates. No Man enjoys, 
Nulli ejt homini. 
P. 2 Goes to wreck, 
Naufragium facit With- 
out, Carers, His beſt, 


Luca in je fuit, End at 


laſt in, Evadet in. Muſt 
be adapted, Referantur, 
Both at once, Simul. Have 
great Influence over, Vehe- 
menter permovent. 

P. 3. I am determin'd, 
Certum et. They live not 
well, Non were wiwitur. 
That you are not accuſed, 
&c. Ne quid accuſandus ſis, 

P. 4. Before us, Ante 
eden. Wiſdom, Sapere. 
To improve, Provehere in 
melius. Our main Buſineſs, 
Caput eff. 

P. 5. A ſmall Part, 
Paululum. © 

P. 6. Deals, Agit. Who 
are a little down, &c. Qui- 


bas res ſunt minus ſecunde. 
In Jeſt, Per Focum. 

P. 7. Is, Sunt, Much 
talk'd of, Sermonibus ce- 
lebrantur. Whoever, Quiſ- 
ue. 

P. g. Summons, Aduocat. 


P. 9. There is more Sa- 


tisfaction, Plus ani mo ſatis 
fit ex. Such an ineſtima- 
ble, Omne pretium ita exu- 


perans.” - | 
P. 10, Keeping, Pre- 
mentis. When you have 


made, &c. Cum tantum profe- 
ceris, ut fit tibi etiam tui re- 
verentia In their Abſence, 
A. ſentibun. Good Huſ. 
bandry, Diligentia. I he 
doing, Facere. 

P. I. Every one hath, 
Nulli non eft, It will be 


Time, &c. Satis cito f atien- 


dum ef, 
P. 12. Tis a Shame, 
Turpe eff, Tis a Favour, 


I confeſs, Meritum, or 
gratum 


gratum ſand eff. For the 
Sake of, In id tantum ut. 

P. 14. Greatlyamprov'd, 
In melius tranſiati On 
knowing, Cum ſensérunt. 
Subſiſt by Dealings in the 
World, Vitam tolerant, per 
res quas inter ſe contrabunt. 
Means of their Livelihood, 
Vite ratio. So, not, Uta, 
ut ne. Hath formed, Con- 
jugavit, Proſpect of Inte. 
reſt, Cura utilitatis ſue, 
He looked, Praſpexit. 

P. 15. Extravagant Me- 
taphors, Inprobas figuras 
dicendi. Manly, Animoſas. 
Fails of his Aim, Propofito 
excidit, Meets with Re- 
proach, In opprobium incur- 
rit. 

P. 16. A Fool — but, 
Ut Rultus irritatus eft, ſtatim. 
Stifles his Reſentment e- 
ven of, Premit animi ſenſus, 
riiam in. Near, Proximos, 
When the Night is, No&e. 

P. 17. Who intended, 
Cui profoſitum eft, Let a 
Man be, &c. Ingrati//imus 
licet quis fuerit. Satisfaction, 
Valuptatem Who have 
done, Qui præſtiti Hav- 
ing a great deal, Cum plu- 


rima poſſideas, Calling, 
Qui invoco, To the Ad- 


vantage, In rem, or ex re. 


P. 18, Courtſhip and 
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Flattery, Urbanitas et Plan- 
ditiæ. Of true Worth, Vir 
vera virtute preditus, We 
find, Sentimus. Makes, Im- 


_ p#llit; Labourto overcome, 


Operam dato, ut domineris. 
As 'tis a Shame, Quibus in- 
dignum eft. As, Scilicet. 

P. 19. Upon all Occa- 
ſions, Om; loco. I have 
paid, Argentum numerati. 

P. 20, A principal Point, 
Præcipua pars, Enter not, 
Ne coeas focietatem, Is fo 
well known every where, 
Adeo innoteſcit. Next unto, 
P %. * 

P. 21, Cometh not, Nor 
naſcitur. Get to ſuch a 
Height, In tanium conva- 
leſcet. 

P. 22. They are ad- 
vanced, Proceſſerint. In 
great Place, Honoribus af- 
fecti. Are Servants, Ser- 
viunt. That ſome are real, 
Alias efſe, alias videri. 

P. 23. In old Age, Cenelis. 
Proviſion, VLatici. In the 
Perfection of it, Aeam rem 


perficiendam, The leſs De- 


light, Minus deliciarum. Ts 
of more conſequence, Ha- 
bet plus momenti What ſort 
of, Juales. Likes to ride, 
Non metuit infidere, No 
other Evil, Nh guicguam 
aliud witii, What Advan- 
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tage, Quid fruttus. Nay, 
rather, /mmo were, No 
Time, Nihil loci. 

P. 2 3. Full, Gravidæ. Lay, 
Sternunt, Is uſed in tel- 
ling & Narrandæ Fabula 
adhibetur, Filem eo facilius 
inventura eft. Attendance, 
Comitatu. Service, Opera. 
Very highly, Magnifice. 
From others, Aliunde. No 
Change, &c Nihil mutati- 
onis in ifſo homine. That 
Part of, & Id mantice. 

P. 26. When unmated, 
&c. Solitaria non poſſet ad 
ea que ſumma ſunt per enire. 
Pretends to, & Imitatrix 
ef! boni 

P. 28. So much, Tanto- 
perz. Of a mean Eſtate, 
Tenuis rei. To be mea- 
ſured by, Dirigenda eft ex. 
If it be fed, Si Horeſcit. He 
that can, &c. Qui libenter 
audit. He ſhould ſtick, &c. 
Eum ipſam infamiam diſſemi- 
nare dubitaturum. 

P. 29. Change of Go- 


vernment, Rerum novarum. 


A Perſon, &c. A wiro inte- 


ro nunquam impetrabitur. 

o juſtify, &c. Teſtimonio 
firmare quod a vero vel mi- 
nime abſit. Cares not, N;- 
bil penſi babet. Without 
any Difficulty, Nihil bæ- 
rens, Without a Teacher, 


IN 3. 


— 


Nullo monente, The Pit- 
neſs, &c. Quid agendum fit. 
P. 30. To bid Defiance 
to, Prowecare. A ſtrong 
Reſolution, Pecbore firmo. 
There is no Need, Non 
uſus facto eft mibi. I do 
not want it, Ea nibil mihi 
eft uſus. 
P. 31. To invade, &c. 
Alienum occupare officium, 
With a better Grace, ho- 
n:/livs, Much Patience, 
Modus nequaquam exiguus 
patientiz, To bear the loſs, 
Ut feras mortem. For the 
ſetting up, &c. Ad hario- 
lim adornandum. On the 
one fide, on the other, 
Hine, illinc. To ſatisfy, 
Ut factas—ſatis, 

P. 32. The leaſt Gene- 
roſity, Cui vel minimum li- 
beralis ingenii infit. As not 
having. &c. Ut gui nondum 
egeſtate laboraverint, In- 
ſtead of, &c. Non modo non 
domum ewvehit, verum etiam. 
Zealous for. fludio, How 
long we may, Puem ad fi- 
nem liceat, From ſome, 


Aliis. Account themſelves, 
Arbitrantur ſe viſum iri. 
So far, &c. Tantum abeſt 
officio. And, Atque adeò. 
At hand, In promptu. 

P. 33. Are beyond, Su- 
ferent. 


P. 34. 


P. 34. That conſtant, 
&c Unitas vitæ in perfectum 
itura. A Happineſs, &c. 
Due facultas non ſemper da- 
tur. That the lateſt Po- 
ſterity, Ne quidem poſteritas 
omnium ſeculorum. 

P. 25. Shy, Fugax rerum. 
Born for, Natus in. Extre- 
mities, Ultima. Probably 
they,&c. Veriſimile eſt, fore u- 
ti cum ætate fimul accreſcant. 

P. 36. To ſecure Power, 
Ad opes tuendas. 

P. 37. To prove, Eva- 
dere. Take no dye, Nul- 
lum colorem bibunt. Like 
to die, Moriturus, Long 
fince, Jam olim. The Im- 
portance of our Under- 
taking, Quanta res fit. 

P. 38. To ſecure, Ad 
tutandam. Will ſucceed, &c. 
Fore, ut in amplam rem ſucce · 
dat. He has not, Non ef ei. 

P. 40. More properly 
under, e, or ex. Who will 
be as good as his Word, 
Qui promiſſis ſtabit. Proof, 
Par adulationi. 

P. 41. Is ſo far from, 
&c. Adio nan omni um in fima 

, ut. 

P. 42. Reliſh Health, 
Ut commoda waletudo nobis 
ſapiat? Sickneſs, mala 


(valetudo.) Enhanceth, &c. 
adit pretium copia ? The 
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Experience, &c. Hopiæ 
prriculum. N 

P. 44. He that has a 
Heart, Qui ſuſtinet. Pinches, 
&c. Suum genium defraudat. 
More for the Child's good, 
infanti utilius; be left, a- 
mandari Sees, Rejerit, If 
by this means, Si fic forte? 
In all Places, Ubique loco- 
rum. If their Mind, Ani- 
mum modo grant. Conve- 
nient, Opportunum. Of no 
uſe, /nutilis, Of ſervice, 
Utilem. 

P 45. Uneaſy, incommo- 
da. In caſe of, I. I ſhall 
be glad, Maximo mihi 
erit gaudio. At my Houſe, 
Apud me. His own Ene- 
my, Sibi ipſi inutilis, De- 
liberation, Confilium. Hcod- 
winks the Mind, Mentis 
oculos perſtringit. The 
chance, &c. QAucd cadat, 
nos penes non eſt. 

P. 46. To have 2 mean 
Opinion of ourſelyes, Ta- 
nuiter de ſe exiſtimare. 

P. 47. But be overcome, 
Non winri. Is deſirous, Mo- 
res ſuos ei probare expetit. 

P. 48. From one whom, 
&c. De quo ſe bene meritum 
putat. ather a Debt, 
In mercedis potius quam bene- 


fi loco. Sheweth herſelf, 
P reſtat /e „ 
P. 49. 


288 
P. 49. Near a-kin, Fi. 
nitimus, At leaſt, &c Non 
minus certe fi non et multo 
magis. Without ſome — be- 
tween, Null — inter poſito. 
Generally ſpeaking, Ur 
plurimum. For their own 
fakes, Sui ipſorum ergo. 

P. 50. To adapt; &c. 
Inponere wacabula cognata. 

P. 51. Not degenerate, 
Similis fit. Regards not 
the Inſtruction, Re/puit de 
cumenta. Equal, par. Even 
ſo it is with, Sec /e habent. 
Grow up, Submitturtur, 
We are not, Nox nos decet. 

P. 52. To one another, 
Alicui cum aliguo. A frank 
Nature, pertum iugenium. 

P. 53. To ſpend our 
Time, &c. Horas terere, in 
rebus conſect andis. Who de 
light ſo much, Tam fami- 
liaris. Very unbecoming, 
Alieniſſimum, 

P. 54. No- Office of hu- 
manity, Nihil humanum, 
With genteel Behaviour, 
Ab honeſtis actionibus. Some- 
whatought to be diſplay'd, 
Aliquod — lumen eluceat. 
Without being involv'd in, 
Inmmunis. Met with no, In- 
munis efſet. 

P. 35. In the grave, A. 
gud infercs, Under com- 
mand, Dio audientat. Eve- 


1D 


ry one — not, Non gui vis. 
To diſtribute Juſtice, 7 
reddendum. and end, minu- 
endas. 

P. 56. Being made, Na- 
tus, No more, Nibil ul- 
tra. The ground, Mate- 
ria, Converſeth, Sermo- 
nem habet. For a State of, 
Ad. 

P. 57, To all manner 
of Politeneſs, Ad omnem co- 
mitatem facilitatemque, Paſ- 
ſes by, Facile patitur, 

P. 58. A Heart, Animus, 


As a pure Being, Ut gui 


Furu, Ait. 


P. 60. A Cripple in his 


Limbs, Fracthus nem ra. 
P. 61. Put out co uſe, 
In fænore. Deſigning, da- 


leſus. 


P. 62. Stand thick with 


Corn, Sunt fertilen ubere. 
All Places abound, Omnia 
fant plena. Of Days, Vitæ. 
Full of, Fecznda. Abound- 


ed with, Ferti/is. Poor in 


Words, [ops verbis. 
P. 63, Sturdy, Contu- 
maces, Free from, £xper;, 


Unhappy, Ut ft ii, elix. 


Stands in no need, Non in- 


diga ct. Without, Expers. 


Not uſed to, Epe 
P. 64. In effect. Re. 
P. 65. A ching, Aligaid. 
Of ſuck a Nature, Tale. 
Will 


Finibus extorris. 


Will take up with it, Eo 
wet, 

P. 66 Merely, Mods. 
Withreaſon, Meritòè which 
is ſure to eclipſe, //tuc wero 
pro certo officiet. 
look to that, Jp/e viderit 
Deſcrving, Dignum. 

P 67. Who would paſs, 
Dui welit efſe. Overlook, 
Deſpiciant. 

P. 68. An amicable, 
&c Diſſerentium inter ſe re- 
prehenfiones nunquam debent 
e/ſe acerbe. Diſlikes, ægrè 
fert Condition, Res. 

P. Cg. Lies quite, &c. 
Vitam colit ab iſciuſina di ille- 
cebris long? fitam. Becauſe, 
&. Quia abeſt quod inducat 
eos, ut ⁊ itam productiorem 
velint, A cheap Market, 
Vilem annonam. If diſap- 
pointed herein, 2ud fi ca- 
tat. a 
P. 70, Deaf and blind, 
Auribus et oculis captum. 
With Propriety a prudenter, 
With Deliberation, conſide- 
ratèꝰ. Mad, Mente captum. 
Being driven from home, 
Like to 
miſcarry, Succeſſu cariturus 
eſt. Becauſe he follows, 
&c. Duia ſtulto duce utitur. 

P. 71. Sold for Gold, 
Venales auro. Salutation, 


Salutis, The equeſtrian 
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Order, Angu/ti clavi. The 
Sweets, Suavitate. 

P. 27, Returns, Remu- 
neratione. Intercourſe, Vi- 
ci itudine. Extreme Pain, 
Acutiſjimo dolore. Extreme 
Pleaſure, Summa woluptate, 

P. 73. Dearer than, An- 
tiguior, Come to ſuch a 
paſs, Eo pervemunt, ut. 
There is no, &c. Deſinit 
e remedio locus, ubi que 
fuerant witia fiunt mores, 
More ſtubborn Things, 
Difficiliora. To get ſo much, 
&c. 14 ſapientiæ adiſpi/ci ut 
calleas, Upon all Occa- 
ſions, Quacunque in re. 

P. 74. That lives by 
cheating, Cui ex fraude vi- 
vitur. Getteth Wealth, O- 
pes indenit The Gueſts, Ac- 
cumbentis. Of all the . 
&C. Omnium rerum ex quibus 
aliguid exquiritur. Well- 
improved, Bend culto. Is ſo 
far from - Non modo non — 
verum etiam. Rural Enjoy- 
ments, Ad quem fruendum. 

P. 75. Who has no, &c. 
Cui curationes non redias 
cedant. 

P. 576. When we have 
no Opinion, Detractã opi- 
nione. If Jarring and, &c. 4 
ei pſo di ſſidens, ſecumqus di- 
cordans, If the Pleaſure, 
Si jucunditas, The greater 
— the 
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the more, Que major eo 
magis. 

P. 77. With a much 


better Grace, Multo honeſſi- 
1. Be anxious, &c. De 
prexnia amicorum laborare. 
One would think, Ur fperet 
quis, Of a more forgiving 
Temper, /gn:/centior, That 
he ſhould, & Qued odinm 
mei illum caperet, Of his 
Affection towards me, Ex 
earitate mei, For want of 
your Aſliſtance, Defiderio 
tut. 

P. 8. For you, Tui. In 
your Race, Carrentem. To 
perpetuate, &c. Quo exten- 
dat memoriam ſui. Of me, 
Noſiri. But merely, &c, 
Sed quia mos eft ita rogandi, 
We ſhould act, Simus dig. 
miles noſiri. Since we have 
a Deſire to fee you, Cn 
tenemur defiderioweftri. Like 
you, Non diffimiles weſtri. 

P. 79. I have ſuch, &c. 
Te ea ſapientia juaico. A 
Diſgrace to human Na- 
ture, Non hominem, En- 
joy your own good For- 
tune, Tuis bonis deleftari. 
The utmoſt Reproach to 
me, Tur piſimum. Let us 
agree, Stet illud nobis, 

P. 80. My, Mea ipus. 
The Society of your 


Friends, Convidtum noſtrum, 


. 


Occupations, Con ſuetudi 
nem Or peculiar to, ve 
tuam ſolius ac propriam. 
With our own perſonal 
Amity, Nofira thforum Ami- 
cilia, 

P. er. As every Man, &c. 
DPuin ſuum cu uſque e. The 
whole, &c. Omne conſilium 
revocandumejl ad. With an 
unwilling Kar, Parum @- 
quis n & But that my 
Diſcourſe, &c. Ne mea mo- 
leſta videatur oratio diſſeren- 
tis To his Rehearſal, 
Recitantis. 

P. 82. To take care of 
himſelf, Sui capitis effe cuſto- 
dem. 


P. 83. Makes uſe of it, 


Occupat, Is gone off, Se 
remiſerit, In requiring, 
Dui hoff ule N. 


P. 84. Its own Guar- 
dian, Conſervatrix ut. 
Which muſt at laſt— 2x9 
fe iple obrueret, Without 
any Prejudice to them- 
ſelves, Sine /ud. 

P. 86. A Competency, 
Mediocria. In being fu- 
perfluous, Fo quod fuper- 
fluunt. Is prejudicial, no- 
cent, Plenty lays Ubertas 
ternit. His own private 
Fortune, Suis facultatibus. 

P. 87. Stands engaged, 
&c. Suſcipit 45 alienum. In 
com- 


omPpe 


c. 


lum. F 


Meet 


tium, 


ere, 


niret. 
P 
Juſtic 
W he 
ceſſit Z 
then 
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ompetition with Virtue, 
c. In certamen wirtutis, 
ere, ipſa. Affliction, Ma- 
lum. A melancholy, 7ri/t:s. 


Meet with, &c. Szum pre 


tium, ſuagque ſuffragia inve- 
niret, A mean, Rationem. 

P 88. Divided from 
Juſtice, A juſtitia ſemota. 
When Neceſſity ſpurs, Ne- 
ceſſitudine adurgente Given 
them a Grace, Hon:ſravit, 
Come to Poverty, Ad pau- 
pertatem redigi. As next 
Degree Proxi mus. 

P. 89. Time makes 
Proof of a iriend, Ami- 
cum, qualis fit, pertentat 
dies, Is ſo far Adeo non 
parat, ut, What then ? 
Duid enim? Proved, Eva- 
ſerunt. Made great Pro 
ſiciency, Magnos profectus 
aſſecuti funt. 
of” = And the like, 
Et cetera tjuſdem generis. 
Real Legacies, Vere here- 
ditates. Plain dealing, Sin- 
ceritas. Wears, gerit Have 
the Prerogative, Sue jure 
hoc habent boni. Find a 
Welcome, Ben? excipiuntur 
omni terra. 

P. 91. To an excellent, 
In egregio. With a great 
deal, &c. Per multam turbam, 
et concurſationem. Huddled 
vr, Fe/tinato coatta, The 


Foundation &c. Funda- 
mentis in rapto poſitis. It 
moulders, Eadem qua parta 
eſt celeritate delabitur, Art 
of Converſation, Agendi 
cum hominibus ars. Takes 
to itſelf, Sibi arrogat. 
P. 92. Under the Ap 
pearance Ut vide antur effe, 
Maſter of himſelf, Sui juris. 
Quick and dextrous, &c. 
In expediendo quowis negotio 
fbi mandato celeritate utitur. 
You may foretell, Ver 
prædixeris. Profule joy, 
Efuja lætitia. It leaves, De- 
ſtituit animum, To be popu- 
lar, Carum efje. More com- 
plete, Planicrem. Whom he 
flatters, Ad cujus wvolupta- 
tem dicitur. Away with 
&c Toilende ſunt aſtutiæ. 
Which affects to be like, 
Quæ ſe vult videri e. I 
would adviſe you, Te ad- 
monitum eſſi velim. 
P. 93. Sothatevery Man, 
&c, Cuivis licet quantumli- 
bet grato ee. A Tyrant 
may, Eft ut tyrannus. A 
world of Quamplurimi. 
Counterteit,S:mulati. Since 
he may, Cui malo licet eſſe. 
P. 94. Whether it be, &c. 
Chriſtiani fit an extranei. Is 
there no end, &c, Nutluſne 
Anis domibus et agellis conti- 
nuandis ſtatuenduseſt * Thou 
a muſt 


| 
i 
| 


fecentiam conferre. 
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muſt ſhortly & c. Prope adeſt, 
cum tibi migrandum eſt, My 
native Borough, Cuus mu- 
nicipii ſum That he may 
be, &c. Quo deterior peſſit 
ier. melior nequeat. 

P. 5 So. as not, Ja, 
ut ze, To be diſcompos'd 
at Diſaſters, In rebus aſperis 
perturbari. Put beſide his 
guard, De loc moveri. To 
maintain, Præſente animo 
uti, Without, Nec. To 
weather,&c. Subvenire tem- 
peſtati To execute, &c. He- 


rilia juſſa pe ſ gui To be 


brave, Se fortem dare That 
are under, Qui merent /ub, 
To forecaſt, Ani mo ante de- 
fignare rer um, gue futura 
int, eventa That we may 
never, & Nec redigi ad fa- 
tuam iflam vociſerationem. 
Mark of Ingenuity, Libe- 
ralis eft ingenii To make, 
&c. Hominum perſonas nullo 
habere diſcrimine. To give, 
&c Veris nanu dare. Where 
it will, Undecungue. 
P. 96. To employ 

Ad liberalitatem atque bene 
Have 


the world at will, Rebus 
ad volunt atem noſtram fluen- 
tibus, To be tranſported 
with, Immoderate ferre. Be 
uſed, Aabibenda et Not to 
care, &c. Mil penſi babere, 


quid de ſe alii tutant. 

P. 97. Jo fling himſelf 
into, Se conjicere in. To 
the Reſentment of, Contra 
potentes, Not to accept, 
&c. Negare veniam brevibus 
epiftolis, Mcan, Humiit 
animi. Obſtinacy, Perti. 
nacis, 

P. 98. To act agreeably 
to, Conſulere temporibus, 10 
do what, & Juſſa facere. 
To enquire, Quærere. 

P. Lg. To be diſſolv'd, 
Deſidinjo luxuria ſolvi. The 
violent Præcipitantes. Tis 
a common thing, Nen in- 
ſolens eft. | 

P. 100. To judge his 
Heart, N-/cere ejus pettus, 
We do not know, Prorus 
igno"amus. As they are 
imagined, Uri plerique in 
animo fingunt. For their 
Wealth, &c. Hoc tantum- 
modo præſlant opts, ut accu- 

ſertur. Jo evade the Law, 
Ut legibus eripiantur. To pay 
&Cc. Reprayjentare graudem 
pecuniam. 5. . To accuſe, 
luſimulare He owns, All- 
gat. He acculed. Ajirin. 
xit. To accuſe of a capi- 
tal Crime, Capitis arcaſſere. 
Take care, Vide. It is a 
good Argument, Non levi 
eſt argumenro To be mo- 
derate, c. Modicè et in- 
| culpato 
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culpatb re utrũ que uti. To 
condemn, Infamare. 
P. 101, He that takes, &c. 
Qui libre peccatorum — mo- 
xeat. To their very Face, 
in ipſum 65s, To be told, 
Admoneri.a Tis a certain 
fign, Signo haud incerto eft. 
e is in the way, Ad exi- 
tium redta pergit. Intent, 


Conſilio. Who ſincerely, &c. 


Qui ex ani mo optat ſe poſſe.-- 


P. 102. He is accuſ- 
ed, Arguitur Of not being 
punctual, De miſſione litera- 
rum. Of Extortion, De 


repetundis pecuniis. 


P 103. To adviſe you 
of it, Ea de re te admonen- 
dum ee. Lay any thing 
to the Charge of, Libero 
culpa. As if you were 
upon Oath, Tanguam jura- 
tus. To charge, [nfimu- 
lare. To be accuſed Argui. 

P. 104. Retort the 
Charge, Te codem crimine 
condemnabo. A guilty Con- 
ſcience, Mens mal? conſcia. 

P. 105. As, Ut gui. 
We oftentimes envy, Spe 
fit, ut invideamus. In all 
inter. State, Splendorem. 
Happy in their Obſcurity, 
Feliciter olſcuri. With an 


impartial, Eye, Iiſdem ocu- 

It. But more earneſtly, In- 

penſius quidem lub aranti bus. 
P. 106. But fo as, &c. Ut 
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reminiſcar tamen. In the 


Caſe of, In. And then, 
Tum vero. Favour to me, 


Meriti in me. My Promiſe, 
Date fidet. 

P 107. Suitable to your 
Circumſtances, Quæ dizna 
tua perſena ſunt, It will be 
an eternal, &c. Semper me 
tibi devinftum habetis, But 
in a little while, Po/? pos. 
The Note is, &c. Alia 
canttur contilena, When 
they come to be tranſport - 
ed with, Cum inciderunt in. 

P. 108. Ex 4. © Exchange 
this, for the firit Example 
in the Accuſative. [he 
Dignity of my Charadder, 
Dignitatis noſtræœ. We mult 
mind, Aliena fic nobis trac - 
tanda ſunt. To their laſt, 
Ad extrema, Former Inſo- 
lence. Yeteris contumeliæ. 
Practice, Con/uetudinis. 

P. 109. Reduce to the 
ſame, I» eundem locum red:- 
gere. Employ, Artificinrn, 
Without being aſham'd, 
Sine rubore. Moral Decen- 
cy, Verecundia To caſt a 
ſevere, Cum ſeveritate ex- 
emplum tueri. 

P. 110. The many Ob- 
ligations, &c. Pluri ma 9 
bus me tibi devintum babes 
merita. 

P. 111. The general, 

2 Conſſi ans. 
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Conſtans. By the decree, 
&c. Efje in fatis, potirentur 
rerum. Had Power, Rerum 
potita eff, I would not, 
nolim. Tho' I was, &c. 
Ne ſi eaploratum guidem ha- 
beam regno me eo padto poti- 
turum. We eagerly de- 
ſire, Concupiſcimus, Undo 
us, Peſſundarent. What 
labouring Man, Ecqui/nam 
mercenariuss, That his 
Work is over, Opere abjo- 
luto. Cutting off—Comme- 
atu intercluſo. Without 
Blood ſhed, Sine wulnere. 

P. 112. Forthe Wrong's 
ſake, Ipfius injuriæ ergo. 
Let not - tempt thee, Ca- 
de, te impellat illi malum 
parare. Under the Name 
&c. Specie bene wolentiæ. The 
worſt, graviſima. 

P. 113. What is there 
great, Quid magmfici eft, ho- 
minem. Procures, conciliat. 

P. 114. To aſſiſt, to do 
a favour, Commodare En- 
danger, Noceat. The Body 
politic, Corpore reipublicæ. 
Idolizes : himſelf, Se maxi- 
n iſe delectet. Has his 
Fars moſt open, Maxime 
patefaciat aures. When their 

Occaſions, Cum uſus poſcit. 
P. 115. To ſerve, Opi- 
tulor. To protect, to de- 


fend, Patrociner. The Bu- 
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ſineſs, Proprium. Intereſt, 
Laudi. 


P. 116. Never depart 


from, Nunquam tibi exce- 
dat. Treat great ones 
with, Commodare magnis. As 
may preſerve, &c. Quan- 
tum bone valetudini ſatis ef, 
As, Non ſecus ac. 

P. 117. Of that pro- 
miſing Turn, Eximid /pe. 
Exalted Virtues, Summe 
uir{utis, 

P. 118. Makes a Man, &c. 
Ut difficilior fis, impellit. 
Ever ſo malicious, Maxi- 
me malewoli. Violates, A- 
dit. 

P. 119. Nurſed up, A4 
fructum producta. Tutor'd, 
Ingenia educarunt, Are 
ſerving, juvamus. Whom 
we had better let alone, 
Ducs non expedit. Preſump- 
tion, Termeritatis et. For 
Fear, &c. Ne alicujus ani- 
mum offenderes. 

P. 120. To compare, 
Comparo. A ſprightly ſuc- 
ceſsful Courſer, Vickori⸗ 
equi. Com are, Com 0% 
6. Codfera, = — 

P. 121. Vexatious, Odio- 
Ja. Be rejected, Faceat. 
Prevail, Yaleat. Who had 
a fine,&c. Hone/ta erat facia 
et liberali. Lo compare to, 
LE quiparo ad. 

P. 122. 


n e 
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P. 122. Come in com- 
petition, Inter ſe com/aren- 
tur. ompare together, 
Conferte inter je. Abilities, 
Ingenii dates, Is affected, 
Permovetur. To impoſe 
upon, Dare verba. Houſes 
and Pieds, Tedta et agri. 
To offer, Largiri. 

P. 123. Tod be ſet 
back, &c. Ad carceres a 
calce reuocari. Myſelf up 
entirely, Me totum. Go 
with us, Dant ſeſe nobis. 
Attentive to, Dedit operam, 
Qualifications, Dotibus. 
Count it loſt, Perditum du- 
cas. Gives me, Exhibet. 
The Plane- Tree afforded, 
Platanus urs; «gag as 
they were drinking, Potan- 
tibus. 

P. 1 24. Unnatural, Pre- 
ter naturam eſt, To help 
you to, Reddere. 

P. 125. Of a bad Heart, 
Malitiæ. Retort the Queſ- 
tion, Idem reponam. 10- 
wards the Accompliſh- 
ment, Que effetum redda- 
tur. Not certain of to- 
morrow, Ne craſtino quidem 
dominamur. 

P. 126. He was very li- 
beral, Liberaliſime pollici- 
tus erat. I anſwer, Spon- 
deo. Take upon me, I 

me recipio. To your Satil- 
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faction, Ex /ententia, He 
paid to the Tythingmen, 
Exſolvit decumanis. They 
paid, Pendebant. He paid, 
Numerawit. 

b. 128 Feel a Joy, Gan- 
debunt. I give Inſtructi- 
ons, Præciio. Was Mi- 
ſtreſs, Dominabatur. Strict- 
ly charge, Edicam. To in- 
timate, Significare, With, 
Apud. 

P. 129. When it is in 


- your Power, Cum apud te 


eft in promptu. He ſaluted 
me, Salutem mibi nuncuba- 
at, I cannot but, &c. Facere 


non poſſum quin declararem. 


P. 130 You have been 
pleas'd, Dignatus eu. In 
ſuch Things, De gui us te 
conſului. Set right, Regere. 
It requires no, Non eff. 
Correct, Temperent. So as 
not, Qi minus. 

P. 131. It is an idle 
Thing, Alſurdum eil. In the 
general, &c. In omni ferò 
ite ſpatio. Pretend Con- 
ſcience, &c. Aliquid ſibi per 
animi conſcientiam non licere 
pre /e ferant, In every 
Thing, Omnia. Thou ſhalt 
be at eaſe, 46 animo ctroſus 
fueris, To perſuaſion, ' 
Suadenti. However weak, 
Quantulicunque ſiut. 

P. 132. Proſpers, &c. 


2 Probo- 
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Prepofitum ad felicem exitum 
ferducit. Ex. 6.To truſt to, 
Confido. o, 10. Committo. 
Has prevailed with. Coegit. 

P. :33. To your Saga- 
city, 770i, ut perſ icias. My 
Diſtreſſes, Noftris fatis. At- 
tention, Cognitione. Cloſe- 
fiſted, Miricti. 1-report, 
Famigerationi. Inventor, 
Auctor. 

P. 134. Hath entruſted 
with, Concredidit, With 
the Purſuit, &c. In inferen- 
dis criminibus nec credat ob- 
latis. 

P. 135. Will be brought, 
Zo wement ut. He could 
have no other End, but, 
Nihil aliud ſpectare potuit, 
mi, If we would deny, 
&c. Si mode in animum indu- 
ceremus nobiſmet non neceſſa- 
ria cupientibus adverſari. Of 
excellent uſe, Apprime utile, 
Is ſo far from, Adeo non. 

P. 136. Toſubmitto it, 
Ei morigerari, To what 
is ſelf-evident, Perſpicuis. 
Be Slaves to, Deſerwient. 
'There are certainly, &c. 
Prafedè nuſquam gravius 
fervitur quam ab iis, To 
comply with, Serwire. Re- 
fiſts his own evil Inclina- 
tions, Pravis animi ſui mo- 


mentis obfifitt, 
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P. 137. Bear up againſt, 
Superior refifleres. To pre- 
vent, &c Occurrere pravis, 
conſuetudinibus. 

P. 135 You muſt die 
once, Semel moriaris nece/e 
eft. Scarce, Param. Be 
ing on Fire Ardore ſuo. 
To threaten Minter. 
With Elm Rods, Nos fu- 
turos ulmers, Melancholy 
Men, Atra bile laborantes. 
Which is commonly, &c. 
uod fere peccat um peccant. 

P. 139. Is offended, 
Succenſet. By being ruf: 
fled, &c Si iraſcamur in- 
tempeſtiaè accedentibus. To 
be angry with, Zuod ſuc- 
cenſeas, May be in Con- 
tempt, &c. Contemptui fint 
ad tempus. 

P. 140. He is my prin- 
cipal, &c. In co mihi ſunt 
omdia, Let no one, &c. 
Abfit mihi. To ſtand by, to 
defend, Adefje. A Prelent, 
Dona adfunt tibi. Is apt 
to, Facilè inducitur, ut. In 
many Reſpects, Nen in 
un i re. 

P. 141. Are wanting to 
Poverty, Inopiæ deſunt. 
Men ought to have, Deber 
ine/}: wiris. It ſhould be 
our firſt Care, Primo vi- 
dendum et. That it be not 

| above, 


above, Ne majus fit quam 
res finit. 

P. 142. Had the chief 
Management, Prefuit. In 
puniſhing, Ad puniendum. 


P. 143. To excel, to, 


manage,, to remain to, 
Supereſſe. Laid up with, 
Pofitum apud. To loſe as lit- 
tle of, &c. Beneficia mea 

am minime poſſum abjicere. 
7 144. Made for, Na- 
tus in. Not that we are 
dedarr'd, Non quod non li- 
crat. Provided we uſe 
them, Modo adhibeamus. 
We have diſcharg'd, Satiſ- 
fecimus. He would not 
deign, &c. Non me dignum 
haberit cui ſatisfaceret. To 
ſatisfy him, Ur ei ſatisfet. 
And, Sed et. 

P. 145. The Character- 
iſtic, Maxim? propria 

P. 146. Hath done 
more, P/ura prefiitit. He 
gave, Attulit Lies con- 
tiguous to, Aajacet. Covet- 
ed to be, &c. Oculum hære- 
ditati agjecit. To apply to, 
Aaſciſco. They bring, Ap- 
plico. 

P. 147. To be under, &c. 
Ut ulla fiat inter miſſis officii. 
He that has got, Cui conti- 
git. It has the good For- 
tune to have, Contingat. 
Together with, &c. Fau- 
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ter etiam commendatorgue 
To add Fuel, Subminiſiro. 
By entertaining, Fevendo. 
To yield to, Succumbere. 

P. 184. To ſuccour, 
Subvemire, Sordid, Nlibe- 
ralis, To ſet leſs by, Poft- 
habere, 

P. 149 Thruſt ourſelves 
into, Nos offerre, Gives a 
check to, Obflat. To de- 
tract from, ObtreAanre. 
Poring over, mminere. Re- 
laxation, Irterwallun. 

P. 150. Arrives at, Con- 
tingit. To excel, Ex. 6. 
Præ ire 7. Anteire. 

P. 151. Will be your 
Portion, Te tacitum obrepet. 
To ſhelter him, &c. 20d 
ſuccederet cautd imbris eu- 
tandi Reaches, Accudit. 

P. 152, You have a 
Man to deal with, Cur: 
wviro tibi negotium eſt, When 
a Man has Credit, L un 
eſt homini To ſuit to an 
End, Ad prof oſitum accu 
modare. Io commend him, 
Ad laude m. 

P. 153. May beaniwer- 
able to, Suppetant. 

P. 154. Delight, Jmor:, 
For your good, 7:4; eſe ſa. 
luti. | fee many, & c, Mul:.; 
mihi veniunt in mentem, i. 
Blame you for it, 1d v 
wertet tibi. 
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P. 15;. Nothing looks, 
ſillier, Nihil aſpectu con- 
temptius ei. Outwitted, 
Ingenio ſuperatus, Beaten 
Confofſus. 

P. 156, Is the Reſult, 
Conſeguitur. Delicacy, Ve- 
recundi am. | 

P. 157. The whole 
Race of Mankind, Uni- 
wverſos populos, If the was 
a Stranger, &c. Si a cari- 
tate wulgi abborreret, 

P 158, Tolive a Saint, 
Se ſandtum eſſe victurum. 

P. 159. To demand, 
Flagitare. Letters, Ele- 
menta. 

P. 160, Like thofe, 
Eorum more. To be taken 
notice of, Conſpici, Were 
required to produce, &e. 
Flagitarentur frumentum 

P. 161. He that travels, 
c. Peregrè proficitur. 
Doubles the Gift, Bis dat. 
Soon diſſipated, &c. Que 
dentis mox. differuntur. 

P, 162, By the Furnace, 
Tine, At every Breath, 
Nullo non flamine moventur. 

P. 163. Miſchief 1s their 
Bufineſs, In maleficio occu- 
; antur. Enters into conteſt 


-- with, Certamen init cum. 


The Fool will have, &c. 
Non deerit ſiulto quod obpiciat. 
Diſpatch them in due Or- 


der, Conficiamus juſto deinceps 
ordine, 'To our Content, 
Ex animi ſententia, The 
Avenues, Foren. When 
we cannot, &e, Ubi non 
datur commodus jactus. Im- 
perfections, YV:tia. 

P. 164. Wormeaten, 
Vicioza, Bought oft with 
Liberty upon Liberty, 
Conduci tribus libertatibus, 
Have averted. at the Ex- 
pence, &c. Redem gem meis 
incommodis 

P. 165. If they who, 
&c, Callidi rerum aftimato- 
res, A little more than 
half, Prop? dimidio minori. 
And of bad Materials, E- 
male materiatam. 

P. 166, In your own 
Eye, Tibi. In the Eye of 
others, Aliis. | 

P. 167, That go by 
Hearſay, Auriti. Sets an 
high value upon, Magno 
pretio indicat. Dangerous, 
Duris. Will not make, 

on futurus erit, 3 

P. 168. Diſtinguiſhed 
with, Redundares. 

P. 170. Their Behavi- 
our, &c. Quod contra ot or- 
tebat While I am free, &c. 
Cum omni vacem culpa. Fat- 
ten with Dung, Saturare 
pingui fimo: He ungarn- 
ſon'd, Vecuauit auxiliis. 

P. 171. 
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P. 171. Worthleſs, Le- 
iſimi, I am filled, Me 
cumulari, 

P. 172 Make me ſick, 
Me ſaturant. Who direct 
their greateſt, &c. Ei pori/- 
fimum inſerviunt. 

P. 173. Had not Men, 
&c. His muneribus fungeren- 
tur. Enjoy his Being, Frui 
anima. The ſweet Plea- 
ſure, Amænitate. 11, En- 
joy, Perfruuntur. 

P. 174. Nor ſo diſturb'd, 
& c. Nec tumultuantem de 
gradu dejici. | 

P. 175. Without ſome 
Grains of it, Sine ulla par- 
ticula. 

P. 176. Spare yourſelf 
the Trouble, Super/edeas. In 
nothing hath nature, &c. 
Nullo nomine melins de nobis 
meretur natura, quam quia, 
P. 177. As you pro- 
miſed me, &c. Ut mihi co- 
ram recepiſit; Will force, 
Exprimet. It conſiſts not 
with, &c. Non cadit in vi- 
rum bonum. To rob a Man, 
Detrahere aliquid alteri 

P. 178. In exchange 
for it, Pro iis. Withdraws, 
Subtrahit. | 

P. 179. It 1s proper, 
Par eft, When Things are 
calm, In re populi placidd, 
When the fit is upon him, 


Cam morbi vis acceſſerit. 
But he is nothing ſo bad 
as he, &c. Longi//im? abeſ? 
ab illius malitiã, qui premens. 
Deliberately, Prudens /ti- 


enſgue. Endearment, Ca- 


ritate. Being puniſhed, 
Supphicio affettis, The 
whole of, Tota. Engage, 
&c. In admirationem ſui ra- 
peret. 

P. 180. Tears are ex- 
cuſable, Lacrymis ignoſci 
poteſi. But not bewail, 
Nen plorandum. Are diſre- 
garded, Jacent. 

P. 181, Without, N,. 
By whoſe Inſtrution, Qua 
Praeceftrice, Every ardent. 
Defire, Omnium cupiditu- 
tum ardore.. 

P. 182, With my Sides, . 
Latera præpeditun. I am 
in great Doubt, Pendeo a- 
nimi. 

P. 18 3. The ſcandalous, 
Improbis To wallow, &c. 
Circumfluere omnibus copiis, 
Is taken notice of, Næſcitur. 

P. 184 But from him 
who, &c. Mi rerinenti. The 
Man, who, &c. In ſtudiis 
laboribuſque viventi non in- 
telligitur, quand? Fleme 
of Life, ta Extine 
guiſhed, Frangitur. Burns 
out, Diuturnitate extingui- 


Iir, 
P. 186. 
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P. 186. The deepeſt Im- 
preſſions of Sorrow, Max- 
imos luctus. Far be it from 
us, to, Ait, ut, The 
being willing, &c. Magna 
pars eſt profe&its. welle pro- 


ficere. 

P. 187. The Difference, 
Quiã Interſit. Called forth 
into Action, In opere ten- 
tanda ſunt. Can be ren 
der'd intelligible, Percipi 


e, 

P. 188, To hear your- 
ſelf, &c. mal? audire. 

P. 189. To let the 
World go as it will, Neg/:- 

e humana. It is a Plea- 
; = Bellum eſt. To cringe 
to, Se wire. 


P 191. At our Houſe, 


Apud nos. 

P. 192. At his A, B, C, 
Elementarius ſenex. Im- 
proved by the, &c Pre- 
clara eruditione, atgque docs 
trina ornati. ö 

P. 193. That they may 
amend them, Emendandi 
| cauſa. Set right, Corri- 
guntur. Who has had, &c. 
Cui fuit poteſtas accipiendi. 
The Humour, Libido. Pi. 
loting, Gubernatio, The 
being tired with Defati- 
gatio guærendi. 

P. 194. Righteouſneſs, 
rectma. "Tis abſurd, &c. 
Fru ſtra cum illo luditur. 
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P. 195. They who af* 
firm, &c. Qui in re geren 
da werſari negant ſenec- 
turem. Rigorous, Acerbum. 
In all his Contracts, J. 
re contrahenda, Avoiding 
Lawſuits, A litilus abhor- 
rentem. 

P. 196. Averſion, Fu- 
giendo. 

P. 197. Off hand, Su- 
bits, To give Aſſiſtance, 
Ad juvandum. Swift in 


running, Valent celeritate. 


Sweetneſs, YVenuflas 

P. 198. In Converſa- 
tion, In condbidio But what 
has ſome, &c. Sine auctora- 
mento. 

P. 199. Diſintereſted, 
Gratis, Drawling, Sine 
pigritia, We muſt never 
ſubject ourſelves, Nunguam 
committendum eft, ut, Wan- 
tonly, Sine causd. 

P. 200. Abſurdities, Vi- 
tia. Excellencies, Bona. 

. 01. 


Ac multo etiam magis. 


P. 202. In our early 


Youth, ineunte adoleſcentia. 
Station, Plan of Life, Ge- 
nus, rationem ætatis degende. 
Has inſinuated itfelf, Ser- 


pit. Forming them, &c, 


Rationibus prudentie tra- 
dendis. 
P. 203. 


Through a. 
much ſtronger Principle, 


T0 UE. 2: 


P. 203. In all our Acti- 
ons, Ini omni re gerenda. In 
the Conduct of Life, In ne- 
gotiis gerendis, Intereſts, 
Opibus. For the good of 
Society, Ad ſocietatem tu- 
endam. 

P. 204. In winning the 
Confidence of &c, Ad F. 
dem faciendam hominibus. 
When he has loſt this, &c. 
Cum peritt occaſis. 

P. 205. A Tranſcript, 
Exemplar. More extraor- 
dinary, Did difficilius, 
Horrible—in ſound, For- 
midoloſas diftu. Our Re- 
gard, S:efatu. 

P. 207, Will not con- 


tinue long, &c. Non erit 


atem hoc animo. 
P. 208 A Nail's Breadth, 
Tranſverſum unguem. 

P. 209. I took care ef, 
Mihi cure fueriint. It de- 
ſerves, &c. Confiderandum 
e. Whatever the, &c. Cu- 

juſmodi res efjet. Brought to 
the Ground, Fuudat humi, 

P. 210. True Patriots, 
Qui rempublicam tuentur. 

P. 211. Suffer any In- 


juſtice, Circumveniantur. 


Be prejudiced by public 
Clamour, Negue locupleti- 
bus obfit invidia, To en- 
large the, &c Rempublicam 
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agris, vecti galibus augeant. 
Contended for Empire, 
De ſumma Imperti dimicaſſe. 

P. 212. Sailed to, Se 
contulit, We went on to, 
Petivimus. 

P. 213. We left Brun- 
duſium, Profecti ſumus Brun- 
duſio, Paſſed in our Way 
to, Petebamus, Abounds, 
Scatet. 

P. 214. Lay you under 
any Difficulty, Quidguam 
oneris tibi imponere. Our 
mutual Intereſt, Utriu/ue 
noſiri intereſt, What is 
right, re&#2. You give up, 
&c. Vicimus. Performance, 


&c. Officii fruftus fit ipſum 


officiuam., The concern of 
many, multis cure. 

P. 215. Was charg'd 
upon him, Datur es Who 
are entruſted, &c. Cui cre- 
ditur autoritas rei gerendæ. 
Viſit us, Ad nos adeunt.. 

P. 217. Every one has 
it in his Power, Contingit 
omnibus ut, To be diſcou- 
raged, & c. Snbmittere ani 
mum noſtrum ulli periculo. It 
is agreeable, Competit. 

P. 218. To follow, Oô- 
ſegui. For that which, &c. 


| Duod quiſque habeat ſui. Ex. 


6. It becomes, Aaddecet. It 
is fit, Condecet And bury, 


&C, | 


' 
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P. 219. To keep in our 
Eye, Semper in promtu ha- 
bere, We diſlike our own, 
Nos noſtri pœnitet. 

P. 220, Of their violent 
Proceedings, Intemperantiæ 
ſax, How aſham'd to be 
conquered, Quam pudet 
victos ! To expreſs their 
Gratitude, Referrende gra- 
tis. + nrich himſelf, Sibi 
ns accerfitum it. 

221. Sign, Significa- 
tio, To raiſe t their Views 
to, Spectare. 

P. 222. Given to, Ob- 
fequens, Whoſe are, Liens. 

P. 223. Which is a ſort 
of Dreſs, Qaæ, we/tis modo, 
nobis circumdata eſt. And 
on the other hand, Poxe ex 
alia parte. However un- 
equal, &c. Etiamſi diſpari 
fortuna utetur. Conſcious of 
&c. Sc cognoſeat vitiis exutam, 
et ſentiat ſe conj unctam. 

P. 225. Rowing againſt 
the Stream. Duam contra 

m remigantibus Let us 


cheriſh, &c. Simus ea mente. 


Concerns us, Pre/tandum 
nobis. Guilt, Culp4. 
P. 226. I. Hates Liti- 
iouſneſs, Fugitans litium. 
Deſirous of honourable 
Probity, Appetentiſſimigue 


' haneſtatis. 


1 N D E K. 
&c. Memoriam cum corpore 


P. 229, Elegant Eaters 
Lauti ita condiunt. Vege- 
tables, Terra nata, More 
palatable, Suawrus. 

P. 230. To ſuch a Paſs, 
Eo loci. In what Air do 
we breathe, Ubinam genti- 
um ſumus ? Where he will, 
Quoguo gentium, 

P. 231. Whoever he be, 


2 erit gentium. To + 


ſo bad a Paſs, Huccine ma- 
forum, an the mean time, 
Interea loci. With all my 
Secrets, Omnia. 

P. 242. And to meet with 


no Obſtruction, Lr nibil 
Abundantly pu- 


obſtet. 
niſhed, Abuna? dat poena- 
rum. To oppoſe, to meet, 
Obwiam ire. 

P. 233. Before you can, 
&c. Prius tud opinione. Be- 
fore-hand, Aliquanto ante. 

P 235. Occur, Trafan- 
tur. In all our Words, 
and in all our Actions, — 
Omnium, que fiunt, queque 
dicuntur. 
uam ſimilitudinem. 

P. 236. The real Truth, 
Veriſſimum. The thing in 
queſtion, I de quo delibs- 
rant. Under the Title, 
In rationem . | 

P. 237. He gave me, 
Infregit mihi. 

P. 238. The thing in 

queſtion, 


Which Idea, 


ueſtion, 17 in delibe- 
oa , The Mind 
falls into, &c. Animi di- 
ſtrabuntur. 

P. 239. Declared, pe- 
riret. To believe, 2ui 
credas. A ſwinging of the 
Hands, Manus mote. Take 
up but little, &c. Tempori 
parcant cujus præcipua ratio 
habenda «ſt. | 

P. 240. They compoſe, 
&c. Timid? ad dicendum ac- 
cedunt. When they ſet out, 
In exordienda oratione. More 
ſenſible of, and under the 
greater concern for, Max- 
im? pertimeſcit. 

P. 241. Hath this Qua- 
lity, Habet hoc. Grant, 
Hoc dederit How juſtly, 
&c. Fortaſſe non recte. To 
the Service of the Repub - 
lick, Reipublicæ. 

P. 243. Every thing, 
Nihil non. 

P. 244. Diſguiſe, Si mu- 
latio. No one is ſo ſafe, 
&c. Nulli non etiam inter 
tuta ti mor eſt. Where, A qua. 


1 
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P. 245. To thank, Mag- 
nam habeam gratiam. De- 
livers, Abducit. Being 
perſuaded, &c. Nec, a quo 
culpa abſit, quidguam in mas 
lis numerandum. 

P. 246. Drives —from, 
&c. Deturbat de ſanitate ac 
mente, He ſpake nothing, 
Nihil ex ore exciderit. 

P. 247. Are turbulent, 
Seſe jactant. Becauſe we 
want te be thank'd, C 
exigamus gratiam. We are 
not to play, &c. Negue be- 
neficium faneratur. Is de- 
firable, Expetendam puta- 
mus. Every Delight, On- 
nis ejus fructus. Enjoyment 
of Soul, Fucunditas. 

P. 250. As for a Re- 


port, Fam quidem tenus. 
They find the contrary 
within, Alia omnia intus 
experiuntur, ſo far that, 
Dui 1618s, 


P. 251. An Affair, &c, 
Tantam rem. 

P. 252. Go well with 
you, Tibi red cadant. 
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© The following Scnuo001L-Booksare neatly and cor- 

' retily printed at Eton by J. PoTE 3 Sold alſo 
by T. Por E, Book/eller, in Fleet- Street, Lox- 
DON. 


N Introduction to the Latin Tongue, for the 
| A Uie of Youth, a new Edition reviſed, 1760, 
ri 5 


ice 1s. 9d. | 


The Accidence, or firſt Rudiments of the Latin 
Grammar, /eparately, 1760. Price 8d. 


Exempla Minora: or New Engliſh Examples to be 
rurned into Latin, adapted to the Rules of the a- 
bove Latin Grammar ; for the Uſe of the lower 
Forms, 1761, 18. 3d. | 


EPS Moralia : or a ſecond Book of New Eng- 

liſh Examples to be turned into Latin, adapted 
to the Rules of the above Latin Grammar, 1762, 
28. ts 


Exempla Hiſtorica: or Antient Hiſtory, to be rendered 
into Latin, being a third Book of Exerciſes for 
the Uſe of Youth : Containing, I. The Hiſtory 
of the Heathen Deities. II. The Antient Hiſtory 
of Greece, III. The Antient Hiſtory of Rome. 
IV; The Antient Hiſtory of Britain, 17602, 25. 


Farther Engliſh Examples ; containing J. Cautions for 
Children in rendering Engliſh into Latin,with the 
culiar Signification and Uſe of certain Engliſh 
Particles. II. Uſeful Objerwations for the Young 
Beginner. III. Figura, or the Figures of Con- 
ſtruction. Each Part explained by proper Ex- 
1 ; with a Vocabulary Engliſh and Latin, 
19 „. 


Nomenclatura, or Nouns and Verbs, in Engliſh and 
Latin, ſelected for the Uſe of the Lower Forms, 
1759, 1s. 

Sræcæ Grammaticæ Rudimenta, in uſum Scholz E- 
tonenſis, . ditio altera, correctior, 1760 ; Price 28. 


